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LEIBNITZ AND BOSSUET.* 


Every friend of letters must greet 
with sincere pleasure the literary en- 
terprise of M. de Careil in undertak- 
ing a complete edition of the writings 
of Leibnitz, a large part of which 
has hitherto remained unpublished 
and even unknown, and especially to 
make that great genius live anew for 
us in all his fulness and integrity. No 
greater literary undertaking ever se- 
duced the imagination of a young eru- 
dite, is better fitted to attract the sym- 
pathy of the European republic, or 
more difficult of execution. For it 
was precisely the peculiarity of Leib- 
nitz that, while he labored to embrace 
with a firmness of grasp never equal- 
led the whole of moral and physical 
nature, all things real, ideal, or possi- 
ble, in one and the same system, he 
uniformly abstained from giving, in 
his writings, to that system its full 
and entire development. Possessing 
the amplest and most complete mind 
that ever lived, he took no care to 
give to any of his works the seal of 
completeness and perfection. The in- 
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ventor of so many methods, mathe- 
matical and metaphysical, he never 
arranged his ideas in a methodical or- 
der. He leads his readers, with a rap- 
id and firm step, through a labyrinth 
of abstract conceptions and boundless 
erudition, but he suffers no hand but 
his own to hold the guiding thread. 
He has left us numerous tracts and 
fragments of great value indeed, but 
no work that reveals the unity of his 
system, and gives us a summary of his 
doctrines. ‘There is no summa of the 
Leibnitzian science and philosophy. 
We might say that, by a sort of co- 
quetry, while he sought to know and 
explain everything in nature, he took 
care that the secret of his own heart 
should not for a moment escape him. 
Hence it becomes important to 
bring together and arrange in their 
natural order his scattered members, 
so as to give them the cohesion 
they lack, to combine his several per- 
sonages, the philosopher, the moralist, 
the geometrician, the naturalist, the 
erudite, the diplomatist, and the 
courtier, in one living being, and pre- 
sent the giant armed at all points as 
he came forth, from the hands of 
his Maker. Hence also the difficulty 
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of the task. It requires to accomplish 
it the universality of tastes, if not of 
faculties, possessed by the model to be 
reconstructed. It presents one of 
those cases in which to reproduce na- 
ture it is almost necessary to equal 
nature, and to resuscitate is hardly 
less difficult than to create. Only a 
Cuvier is able to collect and put in 
their place the gigantic bones and 
powerful fins of Leviathan. 

Ab Jove principium. M. de Careil 
begins with theology. These two vol- 
umes placed at the head of his edition 
are taken up with writings some of 
which had already been printed, oth- 
ers had remained in manuscript, but 
all subjected to a careful revision and 
enriched by learned notes, which 
pertain exclusively to matters of relig- 
ion. If the ancient classification, 
which gave to theology the precedence 
of all other matters, had not every 
claim to our respect, we might, per- 
haps, permit ourselves to find fault 
with this arrangement of the works of 
Leibnitz, which will cause, I am sure, 
some surprise to the learned public. 
His theological writings were his first 
neither in the order of time nor in the 
order of merit. He did not open his 
brilliant career with religious discus- 
sions, nor was it by them that he was 
chiefly distinguished, or left his deep- 
est trace. He made in theology no 
discoveries as fruitful as the infinitesi- 
mal calculus, and gave it no prob- 
lems that have fetched so many and 
so distant echoes as his theories of op- 
timism and monadology. Why, then, 
open the series with those writings 
which did not begin it, and which 
do not give us its summary, and give 
the precedence to works, merely acces- 
sory and of doubtful value, over so 
many others which earlier, more con- 
stantly, and more gloriously occupied 
his laborious life? 

There is still another objection to 
this distribution of matters which M. 
de Careil has made. The theo- 
logical writings of Leibnitz consist 
almost exclusively in his correspond- 
ence, and are parts of the negotia- 
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tion for the reunion of the differ. 
ent Christian communions of which, 
for a brief time, he was the medium. 
Correspondences are admirable means 
of gaining an insight into the private 
and personal character of men whose 
public life and works are alread, 
known, but taken by themselves the y 
are always obscure and difficult to be 
understood. The reason is, that peo- 
ple who correspond are usually mu- 
tual acquaintances, and understand 
each other by a hint or half a word. 
They are familiar with contempora- 
ry events, and waste no time in nar- 
rating them, or in explaining wha‘ 
each already knows. Facts and ideas 
are treated by simple allusions, intelli- 
gible enough to the correspondents, 
but unintelligible to a posterity that 
lacks their information. The corre- 
spondence of Leibnitz, which M. d 
Careil publishes, is far from being free 
from this grave inconvenience. Leib- 
nitz appears in it in the maturity of 
his age, and the full splendor of his 
renown. He speaks with the authori- 
ty of a philosopher in full credit 
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of a counsellor enjoying the confi- 
dence of an important German court. 


His correspondents treat him 
the respect due to an acknowledged 
celebrity, and even a power. In the 
course of the discussion 
ing on he introduces many of his 
well known metaphysical princip! 
but bricfly, as ideas familiar to those 
whom he addresses, and less for the 
purpose of teaching than of recalling 
them to the memory. 

His manner of writing, of rush- 
ing, to speak, in 
takes the inexperienced reader by 
surprise, and appears to conform to 
the adventurous habits of dramatic 
art much more than to the sound rules 
of erudition, which proceeds slowly, 
with measured step, marking in ad- 
vance the place where it is to plant 
its foot. Few among us are sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the facts in detail 
of the life of Leibnitz, or know well 
enough the seeret of his opinions, to 
be able to render an account to our- 
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selves of the part we see him—a lay- 
citizen — playing among emperors, 
kings, princes, and prelates, or the re- 
lation that subsists between his sys- 
tem of monads and scholastic theolo- 
cy. Hence it often happens that we 
neither know who is_ speaking, 
nor of what he is speaking. This 
frequently causes us an embarrass- 
ment to which M. de Careil is him- 
self too much a stranger to be able 
sufficiently to compassionate it. He 
has lived ten years with Leibnitz in 
the Library of Hanover, his habitual 
residence, and he knows every linea- 
ment of the face of his hero, and— 
not the least of his merits—deciphers 
at a glance his formless and most 
illegible scrawl. We are not, there- 
fore, astonished that in his learned in- 
troductions and his notes, full of mat- 
ter, he makes no account of difficulties 
which we in our ignorance are utterly 
unable to overcome. 

But we are convinced that the 
knowledge the editor has acquired by 
his invaluable labors would have been 
far more available to his readers if he 
had condensed it into a detailed biogra- 
phy, such as he only could write, than 
as he gives it, scattered at the begin- 
ning of each volume, or in a note at 
the foot of each page. An historical 
notice, comprising the history of the 
intellect as well as of the life of Leib- 
nitz, an exposition of ideas as well as 
of facts, and the arrangement of the 
didactic works aceording to the order 
of their subjects and their importance, 
followed by the fragments and corre- 
spondence, the order adopted by 
nearly all collectors of great poly- 
graphs, would, it seems to us, have 
been much better, and simply the dic- 
tateof reason and experience. Introduc- 
ed by M. de Careil into the monument 
he erects not by the front, through the 
peristyle, but by a low, side door, we 
run at least great risk of not seizing 
the whole in its proportions. 

I confess that I have also a person- 
al reason for regretting the arrange- 
ment adopted by M. de Careil. I had 
occasion formerly, among the sins of 
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my youth, to examine, with very little 
preparatory study I admit, and in docu- 
ments by no means so abundant and so 
exact us those which are now placed 
within our reach, the negotiations pur- 
sued by Leibnitz for the union of 
Christian communions, which take uy 
the whole of these two volumes. Fron 
that examination, along with that of a 
small tract naturally attached to it, 
I came, on the religious opinions of 
the great philosopher, to certain con- 
clusions which I set forth in the 32d 
number of the first series of this peri- 
odical, which M. de Careil, even then 
deeply engaged in this study of Leib- 
nitz, has felt it his duty, in a discus- 
sion marked by great urbanity, to 
combat. It is my misfortune to per- 
sist in those conclusions, and more 
strenuously than ever in consequence 
of the new light which seems to me to 
be furnished by this publication, and to 
which I cannot dispense myself from 
briefly recurring. In so doing I fear 
that I shall appear to some readers to 
have sought or to have accepted too 
readily an occasion for resuming a 
discussion of little importance, ani 
which probably few except myself re- 
member. M. de Careil, I hope, will 
do me the justice to acquit me of a 
thought so puerile. Nobody would 
have been more eager than myself to 
admire, in the picture he presents us, 
the figures which naturally occupy the 
foreground; but if the eye is forced 
to pause at first on some insignificant 
detail, it perhaps is not a defect of 
taste in the spectator; may it not be 
a defect of skill in the artist ? 


I. 


THESE reserves made, we proceed 


to examine, with some care, the 
changes rendered necessary, by this 
new and complete edition, in the opin- 
ion previously adopted by the biogra- 
phers of Leibnitz in regard to the 


.religious negotiation of which he was 


for a moment the accredited medium, 
and in which we find mingled the great 
name of Bossuet. Several important 
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points are much modified by the doc- 
uments now brought to light for the 
first time. 

We learn, in the outset, that the ne- 
gotiation for the union of the Protest- 
ant communions with the Holy See 
was far more important than is com- 
monly thought, and was continued for 
a much longer time. The earliest 
documents in relation to it published 
by M. de Careil date from 1671, 
whilst the previous editors of Leib- 
nitz and Bossuet suppose that the 
first overtures were made only in the 
year 1690, a difference of twenty 
years ; and it appears from these docu- 
ments, hitherto perfectly unknown, 
that it was precisely during those 
twenty years that success came the 
nearest being obtained, and that the 
highest influences were employed to 
obtain it. 

During this period, from 1670 to 
1690, the Catholic revival of the 
seventeenth century was at its apogee, 
and nearly all the German sovereigns 
were animated by a strong desire to 
effect the religious pacification of 
their subjects. The wounds caused 
by the Thirty Years’ War were hardly 
closed by the peace of Westphalia, and 
every one felt the mortal blow which 
religious dissension had struck to the 
Germanic power by breaking the old 
unity of the empire. Beside, all eyes 
were turned toward France, where 
religion and royalty seemed to move 
on together in perfect harmony, and 
displayed an unequalled splendor. 
France, under her young monarch, 
Louis XIV., was at once the object of 
envy and of dread; and the re-estab- 
lishment of religious unity in Ger- 
many, torn by mutually hostile com- 
munions, seemed to the sovereign 
princes the only means of resembling 
France, and at the same time of re- 
sisting her power. 

When, therefore, Rogas Spinola, 
confessor to the empress, the wife of 
Leopold L., at first Bishop of Tina, af- 
terward of Neustadt, a man of mild 
temperament and sound sense, be- 
came the intermediary agent of the 
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general desire for peace, and after 
having sounded the leading Protest- 
ant theologians, went to Rome to as- 
certain the extent of the concessions 
to which the maternal authority of the 
Church could consent, he was warmly 
supported not only by his own sover- 
eign, the emperor, but also by fourteen 
other reigning sovereigns of Ger- 
many, some of them Catholic and 
others Protestant. Such was the 
strange religious confusion in the 
German States that in more than one 
the sovereign was Catholic and the 
nation Protestant, or the sovereign 
was Protestant and the nation Catho- 
lic. In the former condition was the 
Elector of Hanover, John Frederic of 
Brunswick, of whom Leibnitz was 
librarian and private secretary. This 


prince could not fail to enter with 
zeal into a plan which promised to fill 
up the gulf between him and his 
Protestant subjects. 

If the propositions of which Spinola 
was the bearer were warmly supported 


in Germany, they were no less warmly 
supported at Rome. The interest 
which the chief of the Church could 
not fail to take in the re-establishment 
of Catholic unity, was greatly en- 
hanced at the time by the special 
need which that wise and prudent 
pontiff, Innocent XL, felt of creating 
in Europe allies for the Holy See 
against the offensive pretensions of 
France. At Rome as in Germany 
Louis XIV. was the target and the 
bugbear. That most Christian king, 
who consented to protect the faith in 
his own kingdom on the condition of 
tacitly subjecting it to his royal will, 
took strange liberties, as everybody 
knows, with the common Father of the 
faithful. Innocent XI., almost be- 
sieged in his palace by the arms of 
France, and seeing his bulls handed 
over, by magistrates sitting on fleurs 
de lis, to the common hangman to be 
publicly burned, was strongly tempted 
to seek in converted schismatics, and 
in prodigal sons returning to the fold, 
a support against the arrogant preten- 
sions of the elder son of the Church. 
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Spinola, therefore, was everywhere 
well received. Rome listened to him, 
entered into his views, even annotated 
the bases of the negotiation he was 
charged to transmit, and for several 
years the winds on both sides of the 
Alps blew in favor of peace. 

Leibnitz, holding relations with 
both Spinola and the principal Protest- 
ant doctors, serving as the medium 
of intercommunication between them, 
and frequently taking his pen to give 
precision to their respective views, 
was already the king-bolt of the ne- 
gotiation, and very early in its prose- 
cution Bossuet’s name began to be 
mentioned. ‘The controversies of this 
great prelate with the French Protest- 
ants, his writings, strongly marked by a 
doctrine at once so firm and enlight- 
ened, and which placed Catholic truth 
on so broad and so solid a foundation, 
were more than once used to smooth 
the way to reunion, either by solving 
difficulties or by reconciling differen- 
ces. Twice he was even directly so- 
licited to give his advice, and to put 
his own hand to the work; but he 
gave vague and embarrassed answers, 
and refused to accept the overtures 
made to him. Wherefore? Is it neces- 
sary to think, as M. Foucher de Ca- 
reil leaves it to be understood, that 
the King of France viewed with an evil 
eye a reunion not likely to turn to his 
profit, or to strengthen his influence, 
and that as on other occasions the 
submission, a little blind, of the sub- 
ject to his sovereign, arrested with 
Bossuet the accomplishment, I will 
not say of the duty, but of the desire 
of the Catholic bishop ? 

Such was the first phase of this re- 
markable negotiation, related, or more 
properly exhumed, with details very 
curious and perfectly new. The char- 
acters, the parts, the motives, of the 
various actors in the scene are fairly 
set forth and analyzed by M. de Careil, 
and we congratulate him on having 
added a new and piquant page to the 
diplomatic history of the seventeenth 
century. A single gap, however, 
very important and very easy to fill 
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he has left, which renders his exposi- 
tion a little obscure and uncertain. 
We nowhere find the text of the 
propositions, the instruments, to speak 
the language of cabinets, which made 
during twenty years the bases of the 
negotiation. They were in great 
number, M. de Careil informs us, 
drawn up under different circumstan- 
ces, and by different authors. The 
Protestant theologians assembled at 
Hanover, and especially the most 
illustrious of them, Gerard Molanus, 
abbot of Lockum, drew up, collect- 
ively or individually, complete plans 
or methods, as they called them, of re- 
union, in which they expressed at the 
same time their views and their 
wishes, the sacrifices which they be- 
lieved their communions would con- 
sent to make, and those which 
they expected from Rome in re- 
turn for the re-establishment of uni- 
ty. The Bishop of Neustadt, on his 
part, produced several compositions 
of the same kind, the titles of which, 
as given by M. de Careil, are, Regule 
circa Christianorum omnium ecclesias- 
ticam reunionem— Media conciliatoria 
incitantia, prestanda ad conciliation- 
em. And, in fine, under the name of 
Propositiones novellorum discretiorum 
et precipuorum, he himself made a 
methodical abstract, in twenty-five 
propositions, or heads of chapters, of 
the views and wishes of Protestants, 
a capital document, which was dis- 
cussed and corrected at Rome in a 
congregation of cardinals, and sent 
back to Germany with an approbatory 
brief of His Holiness. Leibnitz had it 
under his eye, and copied it with his 
own hand at Vienna, carefully mark- 
ing the corrections and additions made 
by the Sacred College, and we under- 
stand M. Foucher de Careil to have 
had personal knowledge of the copy 
taken by Leibnitz. 

It is difficult, therefore, to explain 
why M. de Careil has thought it ne- 
cessary to subject our curiosity to the 
veritable punishment of Tantalus by 
simply mentioning the existence of a 
document of such great importance 
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without reproducing it. That he 
should believe it his duty not to swell 
his volume—though the previous edi- 
tors of Leibnitz and Bossuet did it— 
by inserting the private lucubrations 
of Protestant theologians, we can, in 
rigor, comprehend, but not approve. 
As in almost all the letters he has 
published, especially chose of Molanus, 
these writings are discussed and com- 
mented on, it would, we think, have 
much facilitated the clear understand- 
ing of the subject, to have given at 
least the more important of them in 
extenso. But after all, the reformed 
doctors the most accredited spoke only 
in their own private names, for them- 
selves alone, without any authority to 
bind their contemporary co-religion- 
ists, and a fortiort without any author- 
ity to bind their Protestant posterity. 
Little imports it to know what Mola- 
nus or any other Protestant in 1680 
thought of the points in controversy 
between the Church and the Refor- 
mation. But an act of the Court of 
Rome, discussed in a congregation, 
and clothed with the pontifical sign- 
manual—an official decision defining 
the maximum of concessions either as 
to language or practice which the 
Church could make to her separated 
children in order to bring them back 
to her bosom, Protestant propositions 
in their origin, indeed, but, as says M. 
de Careil—in a note written, I know 
not wherefore, in Italian—accomodate 
secundo il gusto di Roma (modified to 
suit the taste of Rome), is a document 
of a value very different, and yields 
in historical interest only to its dog- 
matic importance. It would be a doc- 
ument to place by the side of the 
mos: celebrated Professions of faith, 
and even above them, and to present, 
along with the excellent Exposition by 
Bossuet, to all those troubled souls, 
so numerous in Protestant commu- 
nions, who discern the truth only 
through the mists of prejudice, or mis- 
conceive it when stated to them in 
terms the real sense of which has for 
them been distorted or perverted from 
their childhood. 
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What Leibnitz in various places, 
and M. de Careil after him, show us of 
the propositions submitted to Rome, 
increases not a little our desire to 
know precisely what she replied to 
them. It seems from all that is told 
us, that the process or method of af- 
fecting reunion uniformly, or ver; 
nearly so, indicated by the Protestant 
doctors, was to place in two distinc! 
categories the several points of differ- 
ence which separate the Protestant 
communions from the Catholic 
Church ; then place in the first cate- 
gory all the questions on which agree- 
ment may be hoped either by way ot 
accommodation, if matters of simple 
disciplinary usage, if susceptible ot 
modification ; or by way of explana- 
tion, if points of dogmatic dispuie 
turning on words rather than on 
ideas. On all these, agreement being 
easy, it should be immediately effect- 
ed and proclaimed. In the second 
category must be placed all disputed 
questions too important, or on which 
minds are too embittered, to admit ol 
their settlement by previous explana- 
tion. These must not be treated im- 
mediately, but be left in suspense, and 
reserved for discussion and final set- 
tlement in a future council. Mean- 
while the Protestant doctors, pastors, 
ministers, and their flocks must be re- 
ceived into the Roman communion on 
the simple declaration that they ac- 
knowledge the infallibility of the Church 
in matters of dogma, and __ the 
promise, beforehand, that when she 
has freely decided with certainty, 
clearness, precision, and without am- 
biguity or equivocation, the several 
points reserved for adjudication, they 
will accept her decisions and offer no 
resistance to her decrees. 

Such was the method proposed, 
which Leibnitz calls by turns the 
method of mutual tolerance, abstraction, 
suspension, and to which he reverts 
so frequently, and on which he insists 
with so much complaisance, under so 
many forms, and in so many different 
writings, that-it is hardly possible not 
to regard him as its inventor. In his 
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view, this method has the merit of 
cutting off with a single stroke the 
interminable debates in which the six- 
teenth century was consumed, and of 
making the peace of nations no longer 
depend on the quibbling spirit of theo- 
logians. We shall soon briefly examine 
whether this abridgment of controver- 
sies might not have the inconvenience 
of leaving out the truth, or of spurn- 
jng it aside ; but for the moment we 
would simply remark that the method 
suggested or eagerly adopted by Leib- 
nitz involved, with him, a grave conse- 
quence, so obvious that nobody can 
mistake it. 

The questions proposed to be placed 
in the second category, or the points 
of controversy too important to be 
treated in advance, and to be reserved 
for discussion and settlement in a 
council to be econvoked and held 
after reunion, had every 
them already been examined, one by 
one. discussed, and determined without 
appeal, in the celebrated assembly 
whose fame still filled all Europe, and 
whose decrees were read from the 
pulpits of more than half of Chris- 
tendom. During twenty-five years, 
athwart the intrigues of courts, the 
ravages of war, and even the unchain- 
ed plagues of heaven, three times in- 
terrupted, but as often resumed, the 
whole cause of the Reformation, dog- 
mas and discipline, had been present- 
ed and argued at Trent. Judgment 
was there rendered on all the counts 
in the indictment, and the Reformation 
was henceforth res judicata. Conse- 
quently, to propose to reserve and 
open anew for discussion, were it only 
the least point of doctrine, was to for- 
feit the whole work of Trent, and to 
declare that great assembly illegal and 
all its decrees vacated. The Protest- 
ant proposition amounted, then, simply 
to this: Annul the Council of Trent, 
and convoke a new council in which 
Protestants en masse will have the 
right to sit ! 

Under what form was such a prop- 
osition presented to Rome ? What im- 
pression on Rome did it make? Was 


one of 
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there really found a Catholic bishop 
to support it? Was it really discuss- 
ed in a Congregation of Cardinals? 
Was it really included in the list of 
propositions admitted to discussion by 
the Papal brief whose existence is 
enigmatically revealed tous? If we 
understand certain phrases of M. de 
Careil, all these questions must be 
answered in the affirmative. He him- 
self firmly believes that this project 
was accepted by the Bishop of Neu- 
stadt; he even believes that it was 
not discouraged at Rome; and that 
the suspension of the Council of Trent 
wus counted among the concessions 
which the bishop returned from Rome 
authorized to lead the Protestants, who 
had charged him with their interests, 
to hope would be granted. 

It is certainly very embarrassing for 
us to question an assertion by M., de 
Careil, who seems to speak with the 
documents before him, while we, in 
the darkness in which he leaves us, 
can reason only from conjecture. We 
an only express our deep surprise, 
and ask him, if he is quite sure of 
having carefully read what he relates, 
or duly reflected on what he asseris ? 
What, the Court of Rome authorized a 
bishop to promise Protestants, in its 
name, the suspension of the Council of 
Trent! Rome, with a stroke of the 
pen, pledged herself to permit the de- 
struction of the work to which she had, 
during four glorious pontificates, de- 
voted the persistent perseverance 
which she owed to the Holy Ghost, 
and all the traditional resources of her 
policy—the work which, in reaffirming 
the’ immovable foundations of the 
Christian faith, had at the same time 
drawn tighter, to the profit of the 
Holy See, the loosened bonds of the 
hierarchy! Rome exposed herself to 
see effaced, on the one hand, those 
dogmatic decrees in which the magni- 
ficence of the language rivals the 
depth of the ideas, and which have 
taken rank in the admiration of the 
world by the sive of the Niewan symbol, 
and on the other, those canons of 
discipline for which she had main- 
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tained with the great Catholic powers 
a persistent struggle from which noth- 
ing could divert her, no, not even the 
fear of seeing France follow in the 
footsteps of England! And for what 
this condescension? For a negotia- 
tion of doubtful success, and the suc- 
cess of which, were it certain, would 
have restored to her communion only 
Germany, leaving outside of Catho- 
lic unity the Protestant centres of 
London, Geneva, and Amsterdam ! 
Moreover, under what form would 
such a concession be made? By a 
confidential act, by a secret power 
given to an obscure agent! The 
Council of Trent would have been thus 
disavowed in the shade by one Congre- 
gation of Cardinals, whilst another, in- 
stituted expressly to give it vigor, 
continued, as it does still at Rome it- 
self, to comment and develop it in pub- 
lic, and while at the foot of all altars 
the decisions of that great council re- 
ceived the solemn adhesion of all 


these whom the episcopal investiture 
raised to the rank of judges of the 


faith ! 

M. de Careil must not think us too 
difficult, if we hesitate to admit on his 
bare word, or even on that of Leib- 
nitz, the reality of so strange a fact. 
Leibnitz was a party interested, and 
very deeply interested, in the success 
of a project for which he had a pa- 
ternal affection, and his testimony is 
here too open to suspicion of at least in- 
voluntary illusion for us to receive it 
as conclusive proof. Leibnitz, beside, 
whatever was his intimacy with the 
Bishop of Neustadt, doubtless did not 
know thoroughly the confidential in- 
structions of the plenipotentiary with 
whom he negotiated. The slightest 
affirmation of the bishop himself would 
have incomparably more weight with 
us, but that prelate, from whom M. de 
Careil publishes several documents, 
so far from ever mentioning any such 
engagement, takes special care, on the 
contrary, to avoid giving any personal 
opinion of his own on any of the plans 
presented to him. He takes care to 
remark to Leibnitz, in a special letter, 
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that in the whole matter he acts only 
as a simple reporter, guards himself 
from supporting any proposition made 
to him, and simply promises the Prot- 
estant theologians to labor to secure a 
favorable reception to any overtures 
they might make consistent with 
Catholic principles. Hyo, says he, 
nullibi cause suscepte agaim doctorem, 
sed simplicem apud utramque partem 
solicitatorum. . . Nihil aliud polliceor 
quam quod .. ego theologicam et tam fa- 
vorabilem ac principia nostra patian- 
tur, approbationem procurare laborabo. 
Such a promise, which lends itself in- 
deed to everything, engages assuredly 
to nothing, and if it in some measure 
explains the hopes which Leibnitz 
cherished, it is far from sufficing to 
remove our doubts. 

Till a contrary proof—and I mean 
by a contrary proof an authentic and 
official document, not such or such an 
allusion, or ¢¢ 7s sazd, collected at ran- 
dom froin a private correspondence— 
I shall continue to believe that the 
suspension of the Council of Trent, al- 
though making an essential part, and 
constituting, as it were, the keystone 
of the Protestant plan of pacification, 
was never conceded in principle at 
Rome, probably was never entertain- 
ed; that Bishop Spinola was never 
authorized to treat on that basis, and 
that if he did not wholly refuse to 
converse on that point, it was in order 
not to discourage benevolent disposi- 
tions which he judged it wise to man- 
age. He also may have hoped that 
when the Protestants had taken the 
great step of admitting the infalli- 
bility of Catholic authority, they 
would be led easily, by means of some 
historical explanations, to agree that 
the aid of the Holy Ghost did not fail 
the sessions of Trent, any more than any 
of the grand assizes of the Christian 
Church. If I am deceived in this 
negative conclusion, nothing would 
have been more easy for M. de Careil 
than to prevent my error by a more 
complete publication. 

The sequel of events will show why 
I attach so much importance to the 
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establishment of the truth on_ this 
point. Let us resume, therefore, with 
M. de Careil the thread of the narra- 
tive. In spite of the general desire 
in 1670 to effect an understanding 
between Protestants and Catholics, 
and perhaps because of the ardor of 
that desire, all parties avoided ex- 
plaining themselves fully on delicate 
points, and the negotiation and the 
irénique, as M. de Careil calls _ it, 
dragged itself along and reached no 
result. ‘Twenty years after it contin- 
ued still, languishing, indeed, but not 
abandoned. The Bishop of Neustadt 
was still living, hoping, laboring, and 
travelling constantly, intent on effect- 
ing peace; the Protestant doctors con- 
tinued to pile up notes upon notes, 
and blackened any quantity of paper ; 
but if in the theological world the af- 
fair remained on foot, though not ad- 
vancing, in the political world the 
favor which had sustained it was sin- 
gularly cooled. The spirit of resist- 


ance to the preponderating influence 


of Louis XIV., more determined than 
ever, had suddenly changed its course, 
and sought no longer its support in 
Catholicity, but, on the contrary, in 
the most advanced party of the Re- 
formation, which suddenly raised up 
a champion of European independ- 
ence. The Protestant chief of a petty 
maritime republic, elevated by a dar- 
ing movement to the throne of a great 
monarchy—the grandson of William 
the Taciturn, became master of the 
heritage of the Stuarts, rallied around 
his standard all the hopes of national 
freedom and all the animosities caused 
by oppression. Beside, from the fatal 
edict of 1685, which brutally thrust 
out of France a whole peaceable peo- 
ple, brought up under the shelter of 
the laws in the ignorance of an hered- 
itary error, the armies, the councils, 
and the large industrial towns of al! 
Europe became gorged with French 
exiles, who united in the same execra- 
tion Louis XIV. and the Church in 
which they saw only the bloody image 
of her implacable minister. On this 
stormy sea of excited passion and in- 
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tense hatred the humble project of 
union, which Spinola and Leibnitz had 
so much difficulty in keeping afloat in 
calm weather, had little chance of sur- 
viving. 

The princes abandoned it as no 
longer serving their political interests. 
But other auxiliaries, however, offered 
themselves, endowed with less power 
indeed, but hardly less brilliancy. 
These were no other than great la- 
dies, delighting in the commerce of 
the learned, and retaining in their con- 
vents or the interior paths of piety the 
habits of a cultivated education, and 
sometimes pretensions to political 
ability. In the seventeenth century, 
especially in France after the Fronde, 
it is well known that theology often 
became the refuge of those high-born 
beauties whom scruples or repentance 
kept aloof from the pleasures of the 
court, whilst the jealous despotism of 
the sovereign would no longer permit 
them to make a figure on the theatre 
of public affairs. Several of these ele- 
gant, noble,and even royal lady-theolo- 
gians were attracted by the report of 
the negotiation in which Leibnitz took 
part, and perhaps by the renown of 
that negotiator himself, and in the 
hope either of aiding in dressing the 
wounds of Europe, or at least of se- 
curing so precious a conquest in the 
net of faith, opened communications 
and displayed in their correspondence 
with him those severe graces of which 
their piety had not despoiled them. 
The Abbess of Maubuisson; Louise 
Hollandine, sister of the palatiness, 
Anne of Gonzaga; that celebrated 
princess herself; the sprightly Ma- 
dame de Brinon, for a long time the 
confidant of Madame de Maintenon at 
Saint-Cyr, but whose enterprising 
spirit could not be anywhere content- 
ed with a subordinate part; in fine, the 
queen of the Précieuses, Mademoi- 
selle Scudéry, who neglected no op- 
portunity of shining in an epistolary 
correspondence, and who was by no 
means sorry to.show that her merit 
could surpass the limits of the Carte 
de Tendre, sueh are the unexpect- 
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ed figures which M. de Careil makes 
pass before us, and in painting them 
he borrows some colors from the pal- 
ette of the great philosopher of our 
days, M. Cousin, who has devoted 
himself to the good fame of the ladies 
of the seventeenth century. In the 
train of the ladies appear the literary 
gentlemen of their society, accustomed 
to make with them, in courteous jousts, 
the assaults of wit. As the friend of 
Madame de Brinon, for instance, we 
see intervene the historian of the 
French Academy, the best pen of the 
royal cabinet, the celebrated Pellisson. 
All these epistles, very numerous, in 
which the variety of tone relieves the 
monotony of subject, form the most 
agreeable part of the new publication 
—too agrecable, indeed, for seriousness 
is sadly wanting, and more still in 
Leibnitz himself than in his graceful 
correspondents. A tone of subtle 
badinage, a mistimed display of litera- 
ry and philosophical erudition, the 
pleasure of discussing without care 


to conclude, are, unhappily, but too 
apparent in everything that emanates 
from h's pen during this second pe- 


riod. We might say that he took 
pleasure in prolonging a situation 
which procured him advances so flat- 
tering, and in which, without pledg- 
ing himself to any one, he could let 
himself be lulled by sweet compli- 
ments from the most beautiful mouths 
in the world. 

However that might be, this slum- 
ber, sustained by such sweet words, 
was all at once rudely broken. Ma- 
dame de Brinon, the most active 
brain of the feminine congress. seeing 
that after all they talked much and 
said nothing, and that, by a supple 
and undulating argumentation, Leib- 
nitz always escaped at the decisive 
moment, and retarded more than he 
advanced a solution, formed the pro- 
ject of calling to her aid a more vig- 
orous athlete, who could grapple 
with him body to body. She ad- 
dressed herself to Bossuet, and this 
time the Bishop of Meaux found 
more leisure and more freedom of 
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action. The political situation had 
changed. Coming out from that cold 
distrust in which he intrenched him- 
self in the beginning, he requested 
to have communicated to him the 
documents of the negotiation, espe- 
cially the writings of Molanus, and 
made it his duty to give his own views 
of the matter. The entrance of this 
great Man upon the scene, a long 
time announced, a long time expect- 
ed, and who appeared, as in certain 
tragedies, as the hero of the third 
act, has, in M. de Careil’s publica- 
tion, all the effect of a theatrical sur- 
prise. 

No sooner, in fact, has he opened 
his mouth, than a puff of his stiff, 
strong speech tumbles down the frail 
scaffolding on which Leibnitz had 
placed his hopes of the peace of 
Christendom. Placing his finger at 
once on the weak spot ia the system, 
he has no difficulty in showing that, 
however disguised, the real proposi- 
tion returns always to the demand 
that the Church shall suffer to be called 
in question points already adjudicated, 
and tolerate doubt where she has al- 
ready defined the faith. Now, if such 
condescension is possible in the order 
of human decrees, which, providing 
for local and transitory interests, may 
and ought to yield to differences of 
time and place, it would be absurd to 
suppose it possible in the order of 
eternal truths, proclaimed by an au- 
thority conceded to be infallible. In- 
fallibility carries with it immutability 
as a consequence. The 
mirror of an unalterable truth can re- 
flect only a single image; the echo 
can repeat only a single sound. Com- 
ment, explain, as much as you please, 
clothe the old faith with new forms if 
you will, smooth the paths which con- 
duct to it by removing all offensive 
terms which are a stumbling-block to 
the weak, save self-love the humilia- 
tion of a position disavowed by treat- 
ing error as a misunderstanding which 
is now enlightened, even charity ex- 
acts in this respect all that digaity per- 
mits ; but to alter, attenuate, or mere- 


necessary 
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ly to debate the truth transmitted can 
in no sense be permitted without kill- 
ing with the same blow both the Church 
and the truth, without either denying 
the truth or that the Church has al- 
ways been its interpreter. 

Such was the reasoning, perfectly 
simple, and tke principle of the infal- 
libility of the Church once admitted, 
unanswerable, which Bossuet with his 
well known majesty, and from the 
height of his episcopal dignity, urged 
in reply to the method supported by 
Leibnitz. Was Leibnitz taken by 
surprise? Had he seriously thought 
of becoming a Catholic without sub- 
mitting in the process to this conse- 
quence? Such a defect of logic in a 
rival of Newton is not supposable. 
But he was neither accustomed to be 
treated so lofiily, nor in a humor to 
march so directly to the point. A ery 


of astonishment and despite involun- 
tarily escaped him, sharp complaints 
of the haughtiness of M. de Meauzx, of 
the tone of sup riority which eloqu nce 


and authority give to great men, and 
bitter denunciations of the exclusive 
spirit and obstinacy of theologians, be- 
tray this sentiment, very natural, and 
as it would seem even in some meas- 
for M. de Careil, 
now and then making himself one 
with his hero, suffers himself to be 
gained by it. All good Catholic as 
he would be, he himself also in his 
two introductions regrets that the con- 
ciliating spirit and eclectic methods of 
Leibnitz were not accepted. Concili- 
ation is an excellent thing, and pleases 


mt 


ure contagious, 


me much, some say, pleases me too 
much, and I have been more than 
once accused of carrying in religious 
matters my love for it a little too far; 
but there are limits fixed in the very 
nature of things, and which a little 
common sense will always, I hope, 
prevent me from transgressing. Who 
says Church, says permanence in the 
truths of faith; and who says Catholics, 
says a union of men who think alike 
of those truths. Now what, stripped 
of all ambiguity of language, would 
have been the practical effect of the 
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proposition of Leibnitz, if it had been 
carried into execution? The points 
of doctrine (and what points! the most 
important not only for faith but also 
for reason, affecting the basis as the 
supreme destiny of the soul) touch- 
ing the accord of grace and free 
will, the conditions of eternal salva- 
tion, the mysterious operations of the 
sacraments, taught in the Christian 
pulpit from the very cradle of Chris- 
tian antiquity, and for more than a 
hundred years clothed in newand more 
precise forms, would have been at a 
single dash erased from the catechism 
and suspended in doubt till the uncer- 
tain action of a future council! The 
Church would have suffered an inter- 
rogation point to be placed indefinite- 
ly before affirmations which she had 
only the day before imposed on the 
faithful under sanction of an anathe- 
ma! Meanwhile, the faithful, divided 
on the very foundations of their belief, 
would have met before the same altar 
to repeat the same prayers while un- 
derstanding them in contradictory 
senses, anl to receive the same sacra- 
ments while holding entirely different 
views of their value and efficacy! 
What in this strange interim would 
have become of the dignity and stabil- 
ity of Catholic doctrine? And what 
were the utility of an external and 
nominal union which could only cover 
a real internal difference ? 

To sustain himself, if not his firm 
and piercing genius, in an illusion 
which held him captive and would not 
relax its grasp, Leibnitz had two, 
only two, arguments in his repertory 
but he had the art to make 


; 
them take 
so many different forms, and to make 
with these two arms so many passes 
and counter-passes of logic and erudi- 
tion, that more than an entire volume 
is taken up by M. de Careil with the 
writings which contain them, and 
which may be read even now without 
other fatigue than that produced by 
their continual dazzle. Faithful to 
our task of reporter, we must strip 
these two arguments of the brilliant 
garments with which his luxurious 
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eloquence adorns them. Divested of 
their flesh, so to speak, stripped naked, 
and subjected to the treatment to 
which the scholastics subject all argu- 
ments to ascertain their value, these 
two arguments are very simple and 
easily comprehended. In the first 
place, they consist in denying the anti- 
quity, and therefore the authority, of the 
Council of Trent. Leibnitz in this re- 
spect only repeats the allegations of 
all Protestant doctors, and which 
were old even in his time. The num- 
ber of prelates present at that assem- 
bly was relatively small, and were 
taken almost exclusively from the 
churches of Spain and Italy, and as 
several Catholic sovereigns refused to 
publish the council in their respective 
states, because some of its disciplin- 
ary canons appeared to strike at their 
temporal rights, there had been no 
opportunity to heal its original defect 
by the assent of the Church dis- 
persed. 

In the second place, granting that 
the Council of Trent had the character 
and authority which are questioned, it 
was in good faith and in the sincerity 
of their hearts that Protestants refused 
to acknowledge them. They in whose 
names Leibnitz was charged to nego- 
tiate gave manifest proofs of that 
good faith in adhering beforehand to 
the decision of a future council, and 
consequently in rendering full hom- 
age to the principle of ecclesiastical 
authority. Now error, if sincere, is 
not heresy, and has only its appear- 
ance. It is only voluntary, deliberate, 
and obstinate rebellion that makes the 
heretic. A man who submits in ad- 
vance to the authority of truth, and 
waits only a knowledge of it to ar- 
range himself under its banner, counts 
from that moment among those to 
whom the Church may open her ma- 
ternal bosom. 

These few sentences embrace— 
every attentive reader will be convinc- 
ed of it—the substance of the whole 
argumentation, extended by Leibnitz, 
enriched and enlivened by a thoa- 
sand piquant expressions, through many 
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years, in a series of more than a 
hundred letters. It needs fewer words 
still, after Bossuet, to expose in its 
poverty and nakedness the ground- 
work concealed by the richness and 
splendor of the ornaments. 

What mattered it, in reality, to ex- 
amine whether the Council of Trent 
in its origin or at any moment of its 
duration had united a full represen- 
tation of the universal Church? To 
what good to seek if it had received 
in its text and in every part official 
promulgation by the political power 
in each sovereign state? One fact 
was certain, and that was enough. At 
the time when Leibnitz was writing, 
the doctrine defined by the Fathers of 
Trent on all the points controverted 
between Catholics and Protestants 
was, without a single exception, the 
law in all the churches of the Catho- 
lic world. From the basilica of 
Michael Angelo to the humblest vil- 
lage church, under the purple as 
under the serge soutane, every pon- 
bishop, 


tiff, every cardinal, every 
every parish priest, in the confession- 
al as in the pulpit, scrupulously con- 


formed to its language. If the con- 
sent of the Church is not recogniz- 
able by such signs, by what signs 
could it be recognized? Only they 
whom Trent condemned persisted in 
withholding their adhesion to its de- 
erees. But Arius protested also 
against Nicwa, and it has never de- 
pended on a few voices raised by spite 
or chagrin to disturb the harmony of 
symbols with which the concert of na- 
tions makes resound the vaults of the 
universal Church. 

What, again, avails it to allege the 
good faith, the involuntary ignorance, 
of Protestants in resisting the Coun- 
cil of Trent? That good faith, if 
real, may excuse them in the eyes 
of God, who reads the heart; it opens 
not the doors of the visible Church, 
which can admit to her external 
communion only those who make an 
explicit profession of her doctrine. 
Where, in fact, should we be, what 
chimera would be the authority of the 
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Church, and in what smoke would 
vanish the obedience of the faithful, if 
every man could at pleasure retrench 
this or that article from the Credo, 
under the pretext that he could not in 
his conscience recognize in it the 
marks of divine revelation? Certain- 
ly it is obstinacy in error that makes 
the heretic, for a just God can punish 
only the adhesion of the will to er- 
ror. So in that terrible and solemn 
day which will rend the veil which 
covers the inmost human conscience, 
not only of those in separated Chris- 
tian communions, but even those in 
the darkness of paganism and idolatry, 
many souls may be discovered who 
for their constant fidelity to the feeble 
gleams of light vouchsafed them, will 
have deserved to have applied to them 
the merits of the sacrifice of the Son of 
God. More than one Queen of Saba 
will come up from the desert to accuse 
the children of Abraham of a want of 
faith, and in that supreme moment 


the Church will recognize more than 


one 


‘Enfant qu’en soi sein elle n’a point porté.” 
(Child which she has not brought forth.) 


But it is given to no one to antici- 
pate that hour of mystery and revela- 
tion, and so long as here below, and 
knowing one another only by words 
and external acts, it is by our beliefs 
that we must, at least externally, as 
to the body, if not to the soul, sepa- 
rate ourselves, Sole certain guide to 
salvation, sole confidant of the mys- 
teries of grace, the Church damns not 
in advance all those whom she ex- 
cludes, any more than she saves all 
those whom she admits; but she can 
relinquish to nobody a single one of 
the articles of faith, nor knowingly al- 
low a single farthing to be subtracted 
from the deposit confided to her keep- 
ing. 

Against these two fixed points, im- 
perturbably sustained by the hand of 
Bossuet, the inexhaustible dialectics of 
Leibnitz, always repulsed, ever return- 
ing anew to the charge, beats and 
breaks, without relaxation, precisely as 
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the waves of the ocean against the 
rock. The contrast between the flexi- 
bility of one of the adversaries and the 
immobility of the other is about all the 
interest that, in the midst of continual 
repetitions, is offered by this intermin- 
able debate. We subjoin, however, to 
conclude our analysis, the recital of 
two inventions of doubtful loyalty im- 
agined by Leibnitz to give the change 
to his adversary, and which out of re- 
spect for the memory of so great a 
man we will call not artifices, but 
with M. Foucher de Careil simply ex- 
pedients. 

The first consisted in passing over 
the head of Bossuet, in order to crush 
him with the heavy hand of his sov- 
ereign, Louis XIV. 

Europe knew, or at least believed 
that it knew, both Bossuet and Louis 
XIV. It knew that the one suffered 
from temperament, and the other from 
principle, hardly any limit to the roy- 
al authority. The susceptibility of 
the monarch and the conscience of the 
subject being of one accord, Leibnitz 
thought that by disquieting the mon- 
arch he could easily bring the subject 
to reason. So in a note, ably and 
skilfully drawn up, addressed to the 
Duke of Brunswick, who was to send 
it to the French king, he represented 
that the work of peace at the point 
reached was arrested by an obstacle in 
reality more political than religious ; 
that the Council of Trent, which was 
the real stumbling-block, interested 
Rome in her struggle with the tempo- 
ral powers far more than in her con- 
troversies with heresy. Hence an 
intervention of the royal authority to 
remove that obstacle, so far from be- 
ing an invasion of the domain of faith, 
would be only a very proper act 
defensive of the legitimate attributes 
of the temporal authority, only a con- 
tinuation and a consequence of the 
struggle against ultramontane preten- 
sions instituted and sustained by all 
the parliaments of France, and for the 
clergy something like a supplementary 
article to the declaration of 1632. Let 
the king make felt in this languishing 
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negotiation that hand which nothing in 
Europe can resist. Let him pronounce 
one of those sovereign words which 
have so often fetched an echo even in 
the sanctuary, or let him simply join 
to the theolegians and bishops, too sub- 
missive by their quality to the spirit- 
ual authority, an ordinary represent- 
ative of the rezalian rights—a lawyer, 
a statesman, or a magistrate, and all 
will speedily return to order, and 
march rapidly toward a_ solution. 
Numerous adulations of the wisdom 
of the king, and even of his theological 
knowledge, followed by honeyed in- 
sinuations against the Bishop . of 
Meaux, terminate this singular appeal 
to the secular arm, the discovery of 
which will hardly count among the 
titles to glory of philosophy, and which, 
moreover, was no more successful than 
estimable. 

The king, old, weary of those reli- 
gious discussions which were the 
plague of his reign, and even to his 
last days the chastisement of his in- 
tolerable despotism, communicated the 
note to Bossuet without comment, 
perhaps even without having paid it 
the least attention. Bossuet, strong in 
the solidity of his arguments, declared 
himself perfectly willing to receive 
such lay associate as should be chosen, 
and Leibnitz, having no reason after 
that to desire what Bossuet so little 
dreaded, the proposition fell through, 
and left no trace. 

The other snare was not less adroit, 
but more innocent. In his attach- 
raent to his favorite plan, Leibnitz 
could not persuade himself that it 
could possibly be resisted by any rea- 
sons drawn from consclence alone. 
The party taken, the point of honor, 
scholastic obstinacy, were, it seemed to 
him, the principal reasons for reject- 
ing his plan. It was with Catholics 
a matter of vanity not to yield to de- 
mands made by Protestants. But 
what they refused from the hand of a 
stranger, they would, perhaps, accept 
more willingly from the hand of a 
friend, a member of their own commu- 
nion. A pious fraud would relieve 
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the plan of all suspicion of heresy. 
A consultation, for example, of a sup- 
posed Catholic doctor, who should 
show himself favorable to it, would, 
perhaps, be all that was required to 
disarm prejudice, and the flag would 
pass the merchandise. The great 
philosopher, therefore, set himself at 
work. Assuming the paternal tone and 
authoritative air of a Catholic priest, 
taking care that no expression smack- 
ing of heresy should escape his lips, 
playing a part, so to say, with all the 
gravity in the world, and, without a 
single smile, produced in eight or ten 
pages that little document which he 
entitled Judicitum Doctoris Catholic, 
and which, proceeding from principles 
in appearance the most Catholic, and 
advancing in ways the most orthodox, 
arrived at the foot of the Council of 
Trent itself, to mine in silence its 
very foundation. If M. de Careil 
had not this time conscientiously 
printed the entire text of this discov- 
ery, we should find it very hard to 
believe that a mind so great could de- 
scend to such a puevile game, and of 
which we seek in vain the fruit he 
evidently hoped. With whom, then, 
did Leibnitz imagine he had to do? 
Do people disguise their ideas, as they 
counterfeit their voices ? Is the 
Church a citadel so poorly guarded 
that one can enter it by stratagem, by 
simply turning his cockade or dissem- 
bling his uniform? Took he Bossuet 
for an imbecile sentinel who could be 
imposed upon by passports so evident- 
ly forged ? 

For the honor of Leibnitz and of 
philosophy we would pass over in si- 
lence this crotchet of misplaced gaie- 
ty, if M. de Careil did not force us 
to pause on it for a moment longer 
before concluding, by attaching to it 
an undue importance, by pretending 
to see in it the solution of a literary 
problem, which we formerly made a 
subject of some observations. A few 
words will dispose of this incident, 
which beside is not wholly foreign to 
the principal object of our present re- 
flections. 


fea 
— 
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Beyond the controversy with Bos- 
suet, which, during the lifetime of 
Leibnitz, made, in fact, very little 


noise, aud the partia! publication of 


which was already ancient, there ex- 
ists, as is known, wholly in the hand- 
writing of that great man, a small 
work on religious questions, which re- 
mained unknown up to his death and 
even for a long time after, and which 
was discovered and published only at 
the beginning of the present century. 
Whea this lite work, baptized, I know 
not by whom, Systema Theologicum, for 
the first time saw the light, it was per- 
ceived, not without surprise, that on 
all the points, even those on which in 
his known writings Leibnitz was the 
furthest removed from the doctrines 
of the Church, his conclusions con- 
formed to the purest Catholic teach- 
ing. From that arose a great discus- 
sion among the learned, all astonished, 
some agreeably, some disagreeably, 
to find in Leibnitz this posthumous 
and unexpected evidence of ortho- 
doxy. Commentaries, conjectures, ex- 
planations, were called forth in abund- 


ance, often ingenious, but rarely im- 
partial, each writer interpreting the 
tract after his own manner—Protest- 
Leibnitz in 


ants anxious to keep 
their ranks, and Catholics 
conquering him for theirs. 
hazarded some conjectures on the sub- 
ject, but timidly, as was proper on such 
a matter, and without much expecta- 
tion of making them prevail, the first 
to acknowlelge their insufficiency, 


intent on 


and persuaded that the existence of 


the Systema Theologicum, like the 
birth-place of Homer, and the name 
of the author of the Jmitatione Christi, 
would remain a sort of biblical quad- 
rature of the circle, destined to supply 


for ever to the learned a subject of 


discussion, and to students a thesis. 

If we believe M. de Careil, the 
mystery is now unveiled; the new 
discovery explains the old; the Judi- 
cium Doctoris Catholici is the key 
to the Systema Theologicum, of which 
it is stibstantially only a rough 
sketch, and the first edition. In the 


I myself 
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one as in the other, Catholicity is only 
a borrowed vestment, momentarily 
worn by Leibnitz to disguise his uni- 
form of a negotiator. It was a ruse 
not of war but of diplomacy. On the 
plan of pacification the success of 
which he was bent on securing, Leib- 
nitz, in order to beguile the malevo 
lent, by a premeditated design im 
pressed on it the Catholie seal instead 
of the Protestant stamp. He was 
no more a Catholic when he wrete 
the Systema Theo’ogicum than he was 
when he prepared, to deceive the vigi- 
lant eye of Bossuet, the Judicium 
Doctoris Catholici ; he only wished to 
appear one in order to secure a full 
hearing for the conditions on which he 
could become a Catholic.* 

The natural consequence of such a 
supposition has been for M. de Careil 
to make the Systema Theologicum 
figure by the side of the Judicium 
Doctoris, at such a date as he judzed 
the most convenient, for example, 
among the documents of the negotia- 
tion of which he was drawing up a 
statement (proces verbal). But since 
one of these documents was, in his 
view, only the detailed reproduction of 
the other, it seems to us he should have 
placed them in face of each other, so 
as to facilitate their comparison. We 
regret that he has not so placed them, 
for we are convineed that even he 
himself, in re-reading them in conneec- 
tion for the press, would have had no 
difficulty in perceiving that the assim- 
ilation imagined has not the least 
foundation in fact. Although signed 
by the same hand, the two documents, 
which he would confound, do not in any 
manner whatever bear witness to the 
same state of mind, or to having 
been both designed to aid a common 
object. Everything in them differs, 
not merely in tove, which in one is 


* A similar view, in some respects, to this is 
taken and urged with much plausibility by Dr. 
Gubraver in his German work which formed 
the basis of J. M. Mackie’s * Life of Godfrey 
William von Leibnitz,” published at Boston by 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1845; and the refuta- 
tion of it. indirectly given by the Prince de 
Brovlie in the text, is by no means unwelcome. 
—THeE TRANSLATOR, 
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grave and full of emotion, subtle and 
light in the other, but, above all, in 
the plan and very substance of the 
argument. The /udicium is a series 
of arguments, very brief, which tend 
directly to a foregone conclusion, 
namely, the pacification of the schism, 
and as the means of effecting it, the 
suspension of the Council of Trent. 
Not an idea, not a word, that does not 
tend directly to this conclusion, nor 
the slightest effort to dissemble it. It 
is askilful, but adroit pleading against 
the Council of Trent. The Systema, 
on the contrary, is a detailed exposi- 
tion, often eloquent, of the entire 
Catholic faith, point by point, dogma 
after dogma, of those which Protest- 
ants reject as well as of those which 
they admit with the Church. And 
what authority does this dogmatic ex- 
position appeal: to as its support? 
The oftenest is to the Council of ‘Trent 
itself, openly invoked, on the ground 
that the voice of the universal Church 
is the invariable rule of faith. The 
Council of Trent in every line is call- 
ed holy, venerable, and sometimes even 
the Council, by way of eminence. After 
this, what place would M. de Careil 
give to this writing in a negotiation, 
the precise object of which was to efface 
that council from the memory of the 
faithful, and the annals of the Church ? 
A singular pleasure assuredly Leibnitz 
must have found in belying himself, 
in playing a ridiculous farce, and of 
doubtful morality, only to end in 
yielding to his opponent the ground 
disputed between them ! 

Till M. de Careil responds to this 
difficulty, to which we had previously 
invited his attention, we must con- 
tinue to guard ourseives against 
confounding works so dissimilar in 
their tone, design, and substance as 
the Judicium and the Systema, and 
continue also to see in the one only a 
pastime without value, which ought 
not to have occupied even the waste 
moments of a great man, and still less 
cause the loss of that time se well 
filled by his editor; and in the other, 
on the contrary, the expression of a 
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sincere conviction, very proper to 
throw light on the nature of the be- 
liefs of the soul that conceived it. It 
is of the state of that soul, and of 
those beliefs, that it remains for us to 
say a few words, by attempting to 
enlighten the confused impressions 
produced by the voluminous papers of 
which we have just finished the an- 
alysis. 


II. 


Turee things, I think, must have 
struck those who have had the pa- 
tience to follow me in this long expo- 
sition: 1. The singularly narrow 
ground on which Leibnitz consented to 
place the negotiation; 2. This perse- 
verance in pursuing it; 3. This re- 
sistance to bringing it to a conclusion. 
Cantoned in very narrow quarters, 


he maintained himself there with ob- 
stinacy, reanimating the combat when- 
ever it slackened, but escaping from 
every solution whenever it approaci- 


ed. 

They, for example, who, attracted 
by the antithesis of the two great 
names, slrould imagine-that they were 
about to hear debated between the 
last of the Fathers and the ancestor 
of modern philosophy the great ques- 
tion everywhere agitated in the six- 
teenth century, and on which the future 
of society depends—they who should 
expect to see a mortal struggle in the 
listed field between a champion of free 
inquiry and a representative of author- 
ity, would, I fear, be greatly disappoint- 
ed. Not a word of the mutual relations 
of faith and reason, of the rights of 
private judgment, or of the principle 
of authority, is, I think, met with 
in the whole twelve hundred pages 
comprised in these two volumes; and 
for the very simple reason, that the 
terms to which the discussion was re- 
stricted raised no question of the 
sort between the two opponents. 
Faithful to the constant traditions of 
the Church, and imbued with the rules 
of the Cartesian method, Bossuet con- 
tested none of the prerogatives of rea- 
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son in the order of our natural pow- 
ers; Christian by profession, Leibnitz 
recognized in faith the right to reveal 
and to impose on man knowledge supe- 
rior to nature—pretending to become 
and even to be a Catholic in potentia 
and in voto, Leibnitz declared himself 
ready to seek the rule of faith, not in 
the mute text of a book, but in the 
living voice of an organized Church, 
and this Church he distinctly acknow- 
ledged to be in the hierarchy of pas- 
tors whose head is the Roman Pontiff. 
Consequently there was and could be no 
debate either on the existence or the 
composition, the mode of action or the 
seat, of the ecclesiastical authority. 
There was between them only a sim- 
ple and humble question of fact—of 
history. Certainly the Church has 
the plenary right to be heard and 
obeyed when she speaks ; but did she 
speak in the Council of Trent? The 
contest Leibnitz sustained went no 
further than this, and roge no higher. 


Persons in our day, curious in the- 
ology and metaphysics, those who 


take an interest in reconciling free 
will with grace, or the foreknowledge 
of God, those who like “to carry 
either the torch of dogma or the scal- 
pel of analysis into the very depths 
of the soul, will find very little satis- 
faction in reading them. None of 
the psychological or moral problems 
raised by the Reformation, and with 
which it had troubled men’s minds, 
and filled the schools with the serf-will 
of Luther, nor the foreordination of 
Calvin, nor the subtle distinctions in 
regard to the intrinsic nature of moral 
evil and the effects of vriginal sin, ob- 
tained from Leibnitz, from first to last, 
even so much as a simple allusion. 
On the concurrence of the divine ac- 
tion and that of the human will in the 
work of moral progress and the hope 
of eternal salvation, he thought and 
spoke as the Church. His criticisms 
affect the form of the Council of Trent 
rather than the substance of its decis- 
ions. It is the competency of the 
court to which he pleads, rather than 
its decrees. Aside from the canon 
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of the Scriptures, which, for the Old 
Testament, he would restrict to the 
Hebrew books properly so-called, and 
exclude therefrom the books in Greek 
transmitted only by the Septuagint, 
Iam aware of no dogmatic point, de- 
fined at Trent, which eréates with him 
any serious difficulty. And even on 
this subject of the canonicity of the 
sacred books, he has nothing that resem- 
bles that audacious criticism to which 
Richard Simon, in the seventeenth 
century, opened the way, and which, a 
very few years after, all Germany was 
to rush into and level and broaden. 
It was not the criticism of our days, 
which pretends to an imprescriptible 
right over the entire text of the Scrip- 
tures, and to serve as the ground of 
all certainty, moral and philosophical. 
The criticism of Leibnitz takes not 
such lofty airs. It is restricted to some 
accessory parts of the Old Testament, 
and presumes not to go beyond. And 
when Bossuet, adopting a method fa- 
miliar to logicians (though not always 
prudently employed), would push it to 
the extreme, to absurdity even, and 
prove that its principles logically car- 
ried out would ruin entirely the Holy 
Scriptures, Leibnitz recoils, frighten- 
ed at the last word of his own logic. 
Leibnitz, having never been accus- 
ed of a narrow or timid mind, of any 
lack of boldness in his principles or of 
force in dediicing from them their log- 
ical consequences, it is necessary to 
believe that if he avoided the debate 
between the Reformation and the 
Church under its grander aspects, 
it was solely because he was separat- 
ed from Catholic beliefs only by the 
narrow trench which he himself has 
traced, and because his own Protest- 
antism, so to speak, was neither long- 
er nor broader. Certainly he can be 
very little of a Protestant who ac- 
knowledges all the councils less one 
alone, and even all the decrees of that 
one save a single oxception—who 
speaks as a Catholic of the Church, 
of tradition, of the priesthood, and of 
the sacraments. That to these senti- 
ments, so near to those of a Catholic, 
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Leibnitz joined the sincere desire to 
take the final step ; that, having reach- 
ed the threshold, he was strongly 
pressed to cross it, we must believe, 
in order not only not to throw doubt 
on his often repeated protestations, 
which have every appearance of being 
made in good faith, but to account for 
his perseverance, meritoriously display- 
ed on more than one occasion to sus- 
tain or revive, against all hope, the 
flickering flame of the languishing 
negotiation. Neither the growing 
coldness of the powers of the earth, 
who after having started it abandoned 
it midway, nor the haughtiness of 
Bossuet, a little contemptuous, which 
exposed without any mercy the van- 
ity of his projects, succeeded in dis- 
couraging him. He was proof against 
all disgusts; he knocked at every 
door, and the crooked methods he 
adopted to open or turn them, 
not according to the rules of loyal 
warfare, attest at least an ardent de- 
sire to enter the place. Yet, in spite of 
this 


this agreement on_ principles, 
heartfelt desire for union, and the fee- 
ble distance which remained for him 
to traverse to become a Catholic, 
Leibnitz never in his life traversed it. 
The end of the discussion found him 
just where he was at its beginning, 


always debating, never advancing. 
When the reasoning of Bossuet be- 
came urgent and victorious (and it 
will be admitted that with the choice 
of ground, and the advantages con- 
ecded him, one needs not to be a Bos- 
suet to conquer)—whenever it took a 
turn ad hominem, and passed from the 
general interests of Protestantism to 
the particular duties of individual 
conscience—whenever the question 
was no longer of concluding a treaty 
of peace between two hostile powers, 
but of articulating the submission of a 
believer, Leibnitz drew back, and es- 
eaped. The tone becomes sharp and 
sour, recriminations are mingled with 
reasoning, subterfuges retract the con- 
cessions. Broad and easy in regard 
to principles, he haggles at consequen- 
ces. What are we to think of that 
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alternation, of those constant advan- 
ces followed by as constant retreats ? 
What was the after-thought back of 
the exterior motives of that intermit- 
tent resistance? For no one can be 
persuaded that a man of a serious 
character, and a mind which stops not 
at trifles, admitting in the outset the 
necessity and the right of an infalli- 
ble authority in matters of faith, could 
remain a Protestant, that is, a rebel to 
that acknowledged authority, because 
the bishops, united at Trent, admitted 
Ecclesiasticus and Macchabees into the 
canon of the Scriptures. 

The moral problem being curious 
and complex, every one has a right to 
offer his own solution. I formerly, in 
this periodical, offered mine, and I 
shall hold to it till a better and a more 
satisfactory solution is discovered. In 
my judgment, all is explained, if we 
suppose that Leibnitz became a Cath- 
olic in intellect and by study, yet re- 
mained a Protestant by force of habit, 
interest, and self-love. The first part 
is not even a supposition, but a fact. 
For, waiving the disputed value of the 
Systema Theologicum, the documents 
which we have before us contain 
alone avowals amply sufficient to 
prove it. When one admits the con- 
currence of free will and the divine 
will in the work of salvation, the mys- 
terious virtue and efficacy of the sac- 
raments, the transubstantiation of the 
elements in the eucharist—when one 
recognizes the sacred character of the 
priesthood, the Primacy by divine right 
of the bishops of Rome, and, above all, 
the infallibility of the Church (and 
Leibnitz accords all this to Bossuet, 
always by implication, and often under 
the form of explicit concession), one 
is willingly or unwillingly a Catholic, 
or at least has lost all right not to be 
one. In such a case the defect is in the 
will, not the intellect. Let nothing be 
said here of invincible ignorance, for 
never was there ignorance more vinci- 
ble, more completely conquered, sub- 
jected, drowned in floods of light, than 
in the case of Leibnitz. 


Remains, then, only the second 
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part of the hypothesis, which I con- 
fess is less clearly demonstrated, as 
well as less charitable; but it per- 
fectly meets the facts in the case, and 
perhaps, when the first part is once 
conceded, it, better than any other ex- 
planation, saves the dignity and loyal- 
ty of Leibnitz. 

If it was true, as we hold, that 
Leibnitz, agreeing with the Church in 
all the fundamental principles of the 
Catholic faith, was retained outside of 
her communion by the fear of losing 
the high position which he had gained 
in the ranks of Protestants and with 
their princes, nothing more simple 
than that, to satisfy at the same time 
his conscience and his interests, he 
should labor earnestly and persevering- 
ly to effect a reconciliation of his party 
and his protectors with the Church. 
If it was true that he felt himself bound 
by strong and respectable ties which 
attach men to the monuments, and to 
the forms of worship, which received 
their first vows and dictated their first 
prayers, it is very natural that he 
should hesitate to go alone, to take 
his seat in churches unknown to his 
childhood, and that he should, instead, 
seek at first to reconstruct the broken 
down altars of the temples of the middle 
ages which had seen his birth. If finally 
the proud weakness attached to the roy- 
alty of science as to every other roy- 
alty, made him dread to change the 
part of an accredited doctor of one 
party for that of a penitent and ne- 
ophyte of another, who can be as- 
tonished that, to spare himself the 
painful transition, he should wish to 
pass out with arms, baggage, and all 
the honors of war, instead of submit- 
ting to conditions, and enter into the 
Church with head erect, followed by 
a retinue of nations, and have there- 
fore a right to as much gratitude as 
he gave of submission ? 

The persistence of Leibnitz in a 
forlorn negotiation finds in this at 
least a probable explanation. His 
insistance on points of little import- 
ance is less easy to understand. These 
points, of which he knew well what to 
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think, are those without which, accord- 
ing to his knowledge of the Protestant 
courts and schools, no peace was possible 
either to be concluded or even proposed. 
He knew how completely and irrevoca- 
bly Protestant princes and doctors were 
pledged by their word and their self- 
love (amour-propre) against the Coun- 
cil of Trent, from which they fancied 
they had been unjustly excluded. 
Many of them were on the point of 
reaching by their own reason and 
study dogmatic conclusions analogous 
to those of Trent; but the date and 
seal of that council affixed to any for- 
mulary presented for their signature 
made them instinctively recoil. It 
was in their name much more than in 
his own, or rather to manage their 
pretensions much more than to tran- 
quillize his own conscience, as he al- 
lows us in more than one place to 
perceive, that he insisted with invin- 
cible obstinacy that this obstacle to 
peace must be removed. He acted as 
a negotiator who follows his instruc- 
tions and speaks for others, much 
more than as a doctor who decides, or 
a philosopher who discusses, on his 
own account. In the new council 
whose convocation he called for, he 
thought all low in himself, the dogmas 
of Trent, after an apparent discussion, 
would be re-established on the more 
solid basis of a more general agreement, 
and not having that quick sense of the 
dignity of the Church which belongs 
only to her children, he felt no repug- 
nance to the adoption of expedients 
borrowed from political prudence, and 
wholly out of place in the Church of 
God. 

Thus may be resolved, it seems to 
me, in the most simple manner in the 
world, the apparent contradictions in 
the conduct of Leibnitz, and be dis- 
covered the secret of his obstinacy in 
protracting a fruitless discussion, in- 
stead of either candidly breaking it 
off or boldly bringing it to its logical 
conclusion. He had postponed the 
day of his personal conversion to the 
day constantly hoped, constantly an- 
nounced as near, of a general reconcil- 
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iation. It would have cost him too 
much to move before that day came ; 
but it cost him hardly less to own 
to himself that come it would not. 
Hence, with him, a prolonged state of 
indecision, which, as human life is 
short, and death always takes us by 
surprise, had naturally no termination 
but that of his life itself. We in this 
have, I think, explained that other 
problem presented by the Systema The- 
ologicum. If we have rightly seized 
his state of mind, nothing was more 
natural than that we should find 
among the papers of Leibnitz a pro- 
fession of Catholic faith, and there can 
be nothing astonishing in the fact that 
it remained unfinished and unpublish- 
ed. From the moment in which the 
doctrines contained in that tract became 
his real belief, it was very natural that 
he should reduce them to writing, and, 
from the moment when he had sub- 
jected the publication of his conver- 
sion to a condition always huped for, 
but never realized, it was more natu- 
ral still that he should keep the writ- 
ing by him as the witness of the fact 
of his conversion. At what point 
of his life, therefore, did he confide to 
paper the interior state of his mind? 
It is impossible, but at the same time 
wholly unimportant, to determine. 
Probably it was in one of those mo- 
ments of sincerity and recollection in 
which the soul, detaching herself from 
all worldly considerations, places her- 
self face to face with the problems 
of her eternal destiny ; or, indeed, may 
have been at a time when, in the vein 
of hope, and believing that he was on 
the eve of concluding ecclesiastical 
peace, he wished to draw up before- 
hand, in readiness for the event, its 
manifesto and programme. Little 
imports it. As soon as he thought as 
a Catholic, there were a thousand cir- 
cumstances in his life in which he must 
have spoken and written as he thought. 
The moment in which he would have 
expressed himself with the least frank- 
ness was most likely that in which, being 
made the plenipotentiary of the Prot- 
estants, and charged to treat for them, 
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he felt it his duty to put forth in their 
name pretensions to which in his own 
heart he attached no importance, 
Leibnitz the negotiator must necessa- 
rily have been more difficult,-and set 
a higher price on his submission, than 
Leibnitz the philosopher, so that, in 
opposition to the assertion of M. de 
Careil, his sincere work would be the 
Systema Theologicum: his diplomatic 
work would be the correspondence of 
which we have made the analysis. 

The advantage of Bossuet in the 
debate is that in his case no such 
questions can be raised, and no such 
subtle distinctions be called for. Bos- 
suet the bishop and Bossuet the diplo- 
matist are one and the same person, 
and speak one and the same language. 
Knowing perfectly whence he starts, 
whither he can go, what he is permit- 
ted to abandon, and what he must hold 
fast; very liberal in the part which he 
gives to reason, very precise in what 
he asserts in the name of authority ; 
marking with a steady hand the limits 
of what can be changed in the Church, 
and what is as immutable as she her- 
self, he has no oceasion, when he has 
once laid down his principles, to with- 
draw any concession, or to shrink 
from any logical consequence ; possess- 
ing an erudition less varied, an argu: 
mentative ability less flexible than that 
of Leibnitz, Bossuet, in his letters, 
varries the day by his rectitude and 
precision. We say, however, and 
without wrong to the great prelate, 
that his cause was too nearly gained 
in advance. All the principles are 
conceded him in the outset, and the 
slightest logical pressure suffices to 
ferce out the necessary conclusions. 
Leibnitz found at times his hand 
heavy, and complained of it; but 
he himself armed that powerful hand 
with the instrument which it set at 
work, without management indeed, but 
also without forcing its action. 

This privileged situation, which 
gives to Bossuet his preponderance in 
the struggle, takes, however, from that 
struggle a large part of the interest 
which otherwise it might have had for 
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us, and deprives us of the instruction 
that might have been derived from it. 
We assuredly have little chance of 
seeing pitted against each other com- 
batants of their stature, and less still, 
if it be possible, of seeing a debate 
carried on under like conditions. 
There is no longer a Bossuet in the 
Church ; but still less, perhaps, are 
there Protestants and philosophers who, 
like Leibnitz, recognize infallibility 
in principle, and the inspiration of 
three-fourths of the canon of Scrip- 
ture. That kind of enemies is gone, 
and left no Hftirs. Those whom we 
now encounter make to our forces 
a less stiff resistance. The very im- 
age and shadow of authority have 
disappeared from the Protestantism of 
our age, each day more and more dissi- 
pated in the thousand shades of pri- 
vate judgment. With unbounded free 
inquiry and unbridled criticism, contro- 
versy can no longer find a starting- 
point in any dogma or in any text, 
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and, in fact, has ceased to be possible. 
The enemy escapes by the want of 
a body to be grappled with. Hap- 
pily, another sort of combat can be 
waged, another sort of victory be 
hoped for. Doctrines, remote from 
one another, to be disputed in their 
principles, may still be compared in 
their effects. It is henceforth by their 
respective fruits, rather than by argu- 
ments, by their respective action on 
society and on souls, that, before an 
uncertain public, must be judged the 
principle of authority in matters of 
faith and that of private judgment. 
On this new soil, as on that of pure 
intelligence, God permits the efforts of 
man to concur in the triumph of his 
cause. If he wills, then, for the honor 
of his Church, to raise up Bossuets to 
take his cause in hand, there ought 
to be, for the honor of her nature, 
Leibnitzes to meet them, and measure 
themselves with them. 
PRINCE ALBERT DE BROGLIE. 
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SAINTS OF THE DESERT. 


BY THE REV. J. 


1. Abbot Antony said: I saw the 
nets of the enemy lying spread out 


over the earth; and I cried out, 
“ Alas, who shall escape these ?” 
And a voice answered, “ Humility.” 


2. It is told of Blessed Arsenius, 
that on Saturday evening he turned 
his back on the setting sun, and, 
stretching out his arms toward heaven, 
did not cease to pray till the sun rose 
before his face in the morning. 


3. Abbot Agatho was zealous to 
fulfil every duty. 

If he crossed a ferry, he was the 
first to take an oar. 

If he had a visit from his brethren, 
his hand was first, after prayer, to set 
out the table. 

For he was full of divine love. 


H. NEWMAN, D.D. 


4. The novice of Abbot Sisoi often 
had to say to him, “ Rise, father ; let 
us eat.” He used to make answer, 
“ Are you sure we did not eat just now, 
my son?” 

The novice replied, “ Quite sure, 
my father.” Then the old man said, 
“ Well, if we did not éat, come, let us 
eat.” 


5. A president came to see Abbot 
Simon ; and some clerks, who got to 
him first, said to him, “ Now, father, 
get ready! Here comes the president 
for your blessing; he has heard a 
great deal about you.” 

“J will get ready,” said the abbot. 
So he took some bread and cheese, and 
began munching at the door of his cell. 

“ So this is your solitary !” said the 
president, and went away again. 








Better Late than Never. 


From St. James’s Magazine. 


*TIS BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Has sorrow cast thy spirit down, 
And crush’d thy hopes Elysian ? 

Be not dishearten’d by her frown, 
Nor heedless of thy mission. 

But go forth gaily on thy way— 
The bonds of care dissever, 

And pluck the roses while you may ; 
*Tis better late than never ! 


Doth love consume with pensive woe 
Thy heart whence hope has fleeted— 
As sunbeams melt away the snow 
They never could have heated ? 
Come, wreathe thy brow with laurel-leaf— 
Be wise as well as clever, 
And learn a nobler lore than grief ; 


le ad 


is better late than never! 


For life’s a stand-up fight, I ween, 
With poverty and labor, 

And many a hero there has been 
Who never drew a sabre. 

So buckle bravely to the strife, 
How perilous soever, 

And win some glory for thy life ; 
’Tis better late than never! 


Or hast thou, worn in folly’s wars, 
Forgot the land that bloometh 
Beyond the cedars and the stars, 
Where sorrow never cometh ? 
Oh, do not for a phantom fly 
From Paradise for ever, 
But turn thy trusting eyes on high ; 
*Tis better late than never ! 


Great Lorp OF HEAVEN! CREATION’s Kine! 
Whose vineyard open lies, 
Txovu deemest not a worthless thing 
Man’s tardy sacrifice ; 
Still sanctify the work we’ve wrought, 
And every fond endeavor, 
This blessed creed thyself hast taught— 
*TIs BETTER LATE THAN NEVER! 
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From The Month. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


My first thought, when Muriel had 
announced to me the coming of the 
pursuivants in search of Mistress 
Ward, was to thank God she was be- 
yond their reach, and with so much 
prudence had left us in ignorance of 
her abode. Then making haste to 
dress—for I apprehended these offi- 
cers should visit every chamber in the 
house—I quickly repaired to my aunt’s 
room, who was persuaded by Muriel 
that they had sent for to take an in- 
ventory of the furniture, which she 
said was a very commendable thing 
to do, but she wished they had waited 
until such time as she had had her 
breakfast. By an especial mercy, it 
so happened that these officers—or, 
leastways, two out of three of them— 
were quiet, well-disposed men, who 
exercised their office with as much 
mildness as could be hoped for, and 
rather diminished by their behavior 
than in any way increased the hard- 
ships of this invasion of domestic 
privacy. We were all in turns ques- 
tioned touching Mistress Ward’s 
abode except my aunt, whose mental 
infirmity was pleaded for to exempt 
her from this ordeal. The one offi- 
cer who was churlish said, “If the 
lady’s mind be unsound, ’tis most 
like she will let the cat out of the bag,” 
and would have forced questions on 
her; but the others forcibly restrained 
him from it, and likewise from openly 
insulting us, when we denied all 
knowledge of the place she had re- 
sorted to. Howsoever, he vented his 
displeasure in scornful looks and cut- 
ting speeches. They carried away 
sundry prayer-books, and notably the 


“ Spiritual Combat,” which Mrs. 
Engerfield had gifted me with, when I 
slept at her house at Northampton, 
the loss of which grieved me not a 
little, but yet not so much as it would 
have done at another time, for my 
thoughts were then wholly set on dis- 
covering who had betrayed Mistress 
Ward’s intervention, and What had been 
Mr. Watson’s fate, and if Basil also 
had been implicated. I addressed 
myself to the most seemly of the three 
men, and asked him what her offence 
had been. 

“She assisted,” he answered, “in 
the escape of a prisoner from Bride- 
well.” 

“In what manner ?” I said, with so 
much of indifferency as I could as- 
sume. 

“ By the smuggling of a rope into his 
cell,” he answered, “ which was found 
yet hanging unto his window, and 
which none other than that pestilent 
woman could have furnished him with.” 

Alas! this was what I feared would 
happen, when she first formed this 
project ; but she had assured us Mr. 
Watson would let himself down, hold- 
ing the two ends of the cord in his 
hands, and so would be enabled to 
carry it away with him after he had 
got down, and so it would never be 
discovered by what means he had made 
his escape. 

“ And this prisoner hath then es- 
caped ?” I said, in a careless manner. 

“Marry, out of one cage,” he an- 
swered ; “but I'll warrant you he is 
by this time lodged in a more safe 
dungeon, and with such bracelets on 
his hands and feet as shall not suffer 
him again to cheat the gallows.” 

I dared not question him further ; 
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and finding nothing more to their pur- 
pose, the pursuivants retired. 

When Mr. Congleton, Muriel, and 
I afterward met in the parlor, none 
of us seemed disposed to speak. 
There be times when grief is loqua- 
cious, but others when the weight of 
apprehension doth check speech. At 
last I broke this silence by such words 
as “ What should now be done?” and 
“ [Tow can we learn what hath occur- 
red ?” 

Then Mr. Congleton turned toward 
me, and with much gravity and unu- 
sual vehemency, 

“ Constance,” quoth he, “when 
Margaret Ward resolved on this bold 
action, which in the eyes of some 
savored of rashness, I warned her to 
count the cost before undertaking it, 
for that it was replete with many dan- 
gers, and none should embark in it 
which was not prepared to meet with 
a terrible death. She told me there- 
upon that for many past years her 
chief desire had been to end her life 
by such a death, if it should be for the 


sake of religion, and that the day she 
should be sentenced to it would prove 
the joyfullest she had yét known. 
This she said in an inflamed manner, 
and I question not but it was her true 


thinking. 1 do not gainsay the merit 
of this pining, though I could wish her 
virtue had been of a commoner sort. 
But such being her aim, her choice, 
and desire, I am not of opinion that I 
should now disturb the peace of my 
wife’s helpless days or mine own either 
(who have not, I ery God mercy for 
it, the same wish to suffer the pains 
reserved to recusants, albeit I hope 
in him he would give me strength to 
do so if conscience required it), not 
to speak of you and Muriel and my 
other daughters, for the sake of una- 
vailing efforts in her so desperate case, 
who hath made her own bed (and I 
deny it not to be a glorious one) and, 
as she hath made it, must lie on it. So 
I will betake myself to prayer for her, 
which she said was the whole scope of 
the favor she desired from her friends, 
if she fell into trouble, and dreaded 
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nothing so much as any other dealings 
in her behalf; and if Mr. Roper, or 
Brian Lacy, or young Rookwood, have 
any means by which to send her 
money for her convenience in prison, I 
will give it; but other measures I 
will not take, nor by any open show 
of interest in her fate draw down sus- 
picions on us as parties and abettors 
in her so-called treason.” 

Neither of us replied to this speech ; 
and after that our short meal was 
ended, Muriel went to her mother’s 
chamber, and I set myself to consider 
what I should do; for to sit and wait 
in this terrible ignorance of what had 
happened seemed an impossible thing. 
So taking my maid with me, albeit it 
rained a little, [walked to Kate’s house, 
and found she and her husband had 
left it an hour before for to return to 
Mr. Benham’s seat. Polly and Sir 
Ralph, who slept there also, were yet 
abed, and had given orders, the ser- 
vant said, not to be disturbed. So I 
turned sorrowfully from the door, 
doubting whither to apply myself ; for 
Mr. Roper lived at Richmond, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells were abroad. I 
thought to go to Mr. Hodgson, whose 
boatman had drawn Basil into this 
enterprise, and was standing forecast- 
ing which way to turn, when all of a 
sudden who should I see but Basil 
himself coming down the lane toward 
me! I tried to go for to meet him, 
but my legs failed me, and I was 
forced to lean against my maid till he 
came up to us and drew my 
arm in his. Then I felt strong 
again, and bidding her to go home, 
walked a little way with him. The 
first words he said were : 

“Mr. Watson is safe, but hath broke 
his leg and his arm. Know you 
aught of Mistress Ward ?” 

“There is a warrant out against 
her,” I answered, and told him of the 
pursuivants coming to seek for her at 
our house. 

“ God shield,” he said, ‘‘ she be not 
apprehended! for sentence of death 
would then be certainly passed upon 
her.” 
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“Oh, Basil,” I exclaimed, “ why 
was the cord left ?” 

“ Ah, the devil would have it,” he be- 
gan; but chiding himself, lifted off his 
hat, and said,-“ Almighty God did so 
permit it to happen that this mishap 
occurred. But I see,” he subjoined, 
“you are not fit to walk or stand, 
sweetheart. Come into Mr. Wells’s 
house. Albeit they are not at home, 
we may go and sit in the parlor; and 
it may be more prudent I should not 
be seen abroad to-day. I pray God 
Mr. Watson and I will sail to-night 
for Calais.” 

So we rang the bell at the door of 
Mr. Wells’s house; and his house- 
keeper, who opened it, smiled when 
she saw Basil, for he was a great fa- 
vorite with her, as, indeed, methinks 
he always was with all kinds of people. 
She showed us into Mr. Wells’s study, 
which she said was the most comfort- 
able room and best aired in the house, 
for that, for the sake of the books, she 
did often light a fire in it; and nothing 
would serve her but she must do so 
now. And then she asked if we had 
breakfasted, and Basil said i’ faith he 
had not, and should be very glad of 
somewhat to eat, if she would fetch it 
forhim. So when the fire was kirtlled 
—and methought it never would burn, 
the wood was so damp—she went 
away for a little while, and he then 
told me the haps of the past night. 

“Tom Price (Hodgson’s boatman) 
and I,” he said, “ rowed his boat close 
unto the shore, near to the prison, and 
laid there under the cover of some 
penthouses which stood betwixt the 
river and the prison’s wall. When 
the clock struck twelve, I promise you 
my heart began to beat as any girl's, 
I was so frightened lest Mr. Watson 
should not have received the cord, or 
that his courage should fail. Howso- 
ever, in less than one minute I thought 
I perceived something moving about 
one of the windows, and then a body 
appeared sitting at first on the ledge, 
but afterward it turned itself round, 
and, facing the wall, sank down slowly, 
hanging on by a cord.” 
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“Qh, Basil!” I exclaimed, “ could 
you keep on looking ”” 

“ Yea,” he answered; “as if mine 
eyes should start out of my head. He 
came down slowly, helping himself, I 
ween, with his feet against the wall ; but 
when he got toabout twenty or thirty feet, 
I guess it to have been, from the roof 
of the shed, he stopped of a sudden, 
and hung motionless. ‘ He is out of 
breath, I said to Tom. ‘Or the rope 
proves too short, quoth he. We 
watched him for a moment. He 
swung to and fro, then rested again, 
his feet against the wall. ‘ Beshrew 
me, but I will climb on to that roof my- 
self, and get nigh to him, I whispered 
to Tom, and was springing out of the 
boat, when we heard a noise more 
loud than can be thought of. ‘Til 
warrant you he hath fallen on the 
planks,’ quoth Tom. ‘ Marry, but we 
will pick him up then,’ quoth I; and 
found myself soon on the edge of the 
roof, which was broken in at one 
place, and, looking down, I thought I 
saw him lying on the ground. I cried 
as loud as I durst, ‘Mr. Watson, be 
you there? Hist! Are you hurt? 
Speak if you can.” Methinks he was 
stunned by the fall, for he did not an- 
swer; so there remained nothing left 
to do but to leap myself through the 
opening into the shed, where I found 
him with his eyes shut, and moaning. 
But when I spake to him he came to 
himself, and tried to rise, but could not 
stand, one of his legs being much hurt. 
‘ Climb on to my back, reverend sir, I 
said ‘and with God’s help we shall 
get out.’ Howsoever, the way out did 
not appear manitest, and mostly with 
another beside one’s self to carry. 
But glancing round the inside of the 
shed, I perceived a door, the fastening 
of which, when I shook it, roughly 
enough I promise you, gave way; 
and the boat lay, God be praised, 
close to it outside. I gave one look 
up to the prison, and saw lights flash- 
ing insome of the windows. ‘They 
be astir I said to Tom. ‘ Hist! lend 
a hand, man, and take the reverend 
gentleman from off my back and into 
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the boat. Mr. Watson uttered a 
groan. He must have suffered cruel 
pain; for, as we since found, his leg 
and also his arm were broken, and he 
looked more dead than alive. 

“We began to row as fast as we 
could; but now he, coming to himself, 
feels in his coat, and cries out: 

“¢ Oh, kind sirs—the cord, the cord! 
Stop, I pray you; stop, turn back.’ 

“* Not for the world,’ I cried, ‘ rev- 
erend sir.’ 

“Then he, in a lamentable voice : 

«a “Oh, if you turn not back and 
bring away the cord, the poor gentle- 
woman which did give it unto me must 
needs fall into sore trouble. Oh, for 
God’s sake, turn back !’ 

“I gave a hasty glance at the prison, 
where increasing stir of lights was 
visible, and resolved that to return 
should be certain ruin to ourselves 
and to him for whom Mistress Ward 
had risked her life, and little or no 
hope in it for her, as it was not possi- 
ble there should be time to get the 
cord and then escape, which with 
best speed now could with difficulty 
be effected. So I turned a deaf ear 
to Mr. Watson’s pleadings, with an 
assured conscience she should have 
wished no otherwise herself; and by 
God’s merey we made such way be- 
fore they could put out a boat, landing 
unseen beyond the next bridge, that 
we could secretly convey him to the 
house of a Catholic not far from the 
river on the other side, where he doth 
lie concealed. I promise you, sweet- 
heart, we did row hard. Albeit I 
strove very much last year when I 
won the boat-match at Richmond, by 
my troth it was but child’s play to 
last night’s racing. Poor Mr. Watson 
fainted before we landed, and neither 
of us dared venture to stop from pull- 
ing for to assist him. But, God be 
praised, he is now in a good bed; and 
I fetched for him at daybreak a leech 
I know in the Borough, who hath set 
his broken limbs; and to-night if the 
weather be not foul, when it gets dark , 
we will convey him in a boat to a ves- 
sel at the river’s mouth, which I have 
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retained for to take us to Calais. But 
I would Mistress Ward was on board 
of it also.” 

“Qh, Basil,” I exclaimed, “if we 
can discover where she. doth lodge, it 
would not then be impossible. If we 
had forecasted this yesterday, she 
would be saved. Yet she had perhaps 
refused to tell us.” 

“ Most like she would,” he answer- 
ed; “but if you do hit by any means 
upon her abode to-day, forthwith de- 
spatch a trusty messenger unto me at 
Mr. Hodgson’s, and I promise you, 
sweetheart, she shall, will she nill she, 
if I have to use force for it, be carried 
away to France, and stowed with a 
good madame I know at Calais.” 

The housekeeper then came in with 
bread and meat and beer, which my 
dear Basil did very gladly partake of, 
for he had eat nothing since the day 
before, and was greatly in want of 
food. I waited on him, forestalling 
housewifely duties, with so great a 
contentment in this quiet hour spent 
in his company that nothing could sur- 
pass it. The fire now burned bright- 
ly ; and whilst he ate, we talked of 
the time when we should be married 
and live at Euston, so retired from 
the busy world without as should be 
most safe and peaceful in these troub- 
lesomie times, even as in that silent 
house we were for a short time shut 
out from the noisy city, the sounds of 
which reached without disturbing us. 
Oh how welcome was that little inter- 
yal of peace which we then enjoyed! 
I ween we were both very tired; and 
when the good housekeeper came in 
for to fetch away his plate he had 
fallen asleep, with his head resting on 
his hands ; and I was likewise dozing 
in a high-backed chair opposite to him. 
The noise she made awoke me, but 
not him, who slept most soundly. She 
smiled, and in a motherly manner 
moved him to a more comfortable po- 
sition, and said she would lay a wager 
on it he had not been abed at all that 
night. 

“ Well, Ill warrant you to be a 
good guesser, Mistress Mason,” I an- 
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swered. “ And if you did but know 
what a hard and a good work he hath 
been engaged in, methinks you would 
never tarry in his praise.” 

“ Ah, Mistress Sherwood,” she re- 
plied, “I have known Master Basil 
these many years; and a more noble, 
kindly, generous heart never, I ween, 
did beat in a man’s bosom. He very 
often came here with his father and 
his brother when both were striplings ; 
and Master Hubert was the sharpest 
and some said the most well-behaved 
of the twain. But beshrew me if I 
liked not better Master Basil, albeit 
he was sometimes very troublesome, 
but not techey or rude as some boys 
be. I remember it well how I laugh- 
ed one day when these young masters 
—methinks this one was no more than 
five years and the other four—were at 
play together in this room, and Basil 
had a new jerkin on, and colored hose 
for the first time. Hubert wore a kirtle, 
which displeasured him, for he said 
folks should take him to be awench. So 
he comes to me, half-erying, and says, 
‘Why hath Baz that fine new suit 
and me not the same? ‘ Because, 
little sir, he is the eldest,’ I said. ‘ Ah,’ 
quoth the shrewd imp, ‘ the next time 
1 be born methinketh I will push Baz 
aside and be the eldest.’ If I should 
live‘one hundred years I shall never 
forget it, the little urchin looked so re- 
solved and spiteful.” 

I smiled somewhat sadly, I ween, 
but with better cheer when she relat- 
ed how tender a heart Basil had from 
his infant years toward the poor, tak- 
ing off his clothes for to give them to 
the beggars he met, and one day, she 
said, praying very hard Mrs. Wells 
for to harbor a strolling man which 
had complained he had no lodging. 

“< Mistress, quoth he, ‘you have 
many chambers in your house, and he 
hath not so much as a bed to lie in to- 
night ;) and would not be contented 
till she had charged a servant , to get 
the fellow alodging. And me he once 
abused very roundly in his older years 
for the same cause. There was one 
Jack Morris, an old man which work- 
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ed sometimes in Mr. Wells’s stable, 
but did lie at a cottage out of the 
town. And one day in winter, 
when it snowed, Master Basil would 
have me make this fellow sleep in the 
house, because he was sick, he said, 
and he would give him his own bed 
and lie himself on straw in the stable; 
and went into so great a passion when 
I said he should not do so, for that he 
was a mean person and could not lie 
in a gentleman’s chamber, that my 
young master cries out, ‘ Have a care, 
Mistress Mason, I do not come in the 
night and shake you out of your own 
bed, for to give you a taste of the 
cold floor, which yet is not, I promise 
you, so cold as the street into which 
you would turn this poor diseased 
man. And then he fell to coaxing of 
me till I consented for to send a mat- 
tress and a warm rug to the stable for 
this pestilent old man, who I warrant 
you was not so sick as he did assume 
to be, but had sufficient cunning for to 
cozen Master Basil out of his money. 
Lord bless the lad! I have seen 
him run out with his dinner in his 
hand, if he did but see a ragged ur- 
chin in the streets, and gift him with it ; 
and then would sing lustily about the 
house—methinks I do hear him 
now— 
‘Dinner, O dinner’s a rare good thing 
Alike for a beggar, alike for a king.’ ” 

Basil opened then his eyes and 
stared about him. 

“ Why, Mistress Mason,” he cried, 
“beshrew me if you are not rehears- 
ing a rare piece of poesy!—the only 
one I ever did indite.” At the which 
speech we all laughed ; but our mer- 
riment was short; for time had sped 
faster than we thought, and Basil said 
he must needs return to the Borough 
to forecast with Mr. Hodgson and 
Tom Price means to convey Mr. 
Watson to the ship, which was out at 
sea nigh unto the shore, and a boat 
must be had to carry them there, and 
withal such appliances procured as 
should ease his broken limbs. 

“Ts there not danger” I asked, “ in 
moving him so soon ?” 
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“Yea,” he said, “ but a less fearful 
danger than in long tarrying in this 
country.” 

This was too true to be gainsayed ; 
and so thanking the good housekeeper 
we left the house, which had seemed 
for those few hours like unto a har- 
bor from a stormy sea, wherein both 
our barks, shattered by the waves, had 
refitted in peace. 

“Farewell, Basil,” I mournfully 
said ; “ God: knoweth for how long.” 

“Not for very long,” he answered. 
“Tn three months I shall have crept 
out of my wardship. Then, if it 
please God, I will return, and so deal 
with your good uncle that we sball 
soon after that be married.” 

“ Yea,” I answered, “if so be that 
my father is then in safety.” 

He said he meant not otherwise, 
but that he had great confidence it 
should then be so. When at last we 


parted he went down Holborn Hill 
very fast, and I slowly to Ely Place, 
many times stopping for to catch one 


more sight of him in the crowd, which 
howsoever soon hid him from me. 
When I arrived at home I found 
Muriel in great affliction, for news had 
reached her that Mistress Ward had 
been apprehended and thrown into 
prison. Methinks we had both looked 
for no other issue than this, which she 
had herself most desired; but never- 
theless, when the certainty thereof 
was confirmed to us, it should almost 
have seemed as if we were but ill-pre- 
pared for it. The hope I had con- 
ceived a shart time before that she 
should escape in the same vessel with 
Basil and Mr. Watson, made me less 
resigned to this mishap than I should 
have been had no means of safety 
been at hand, and the sword, as it 
were, hanging over her head from day 
‘to day. The messenger which had 
brought this evil news being warrant- 
ed reliable by a letter from Mr. Hodg- 
son, I intrusted him with a few lines 
to Basil, in which I informed him not 
to stay his departure on her account, 
who was now witbin the walls of the 
prison which Mr. Watson had escaped 
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from, and that her best comfort now 
should be to know he was beyond 
reach of his pursuers. The rest of the 
day was spent in great heaviness of 
spirit. Mr. Congleton sent a servant 
to Mr. Roper for to request him to 
come to London, and wrote likewise 
to Mr. Lacy for to return to his house 
in town, and confer with some Catho- 
lics touching Mistress Ward’s impris- 
onment. Muriel’s eyes thanked him, 
but I ween she had no hope therein 
and did resign herself to await the 
worst tidings. Her mother’s unceas- 
ing asking for her, whose plight she 
dared not so much as hint at in her 
presence, did greatly aggravate her 
sufferings. I have often thought Mu- 
riel did then undergo a martyrdom of 
the heart as sharp in its kind as that 
which Mistress Ward endured in prison, 
if the reports which did reach us were 
true. But more of that anon. The 
eventful day, which had opened with 
so much of fear and sorrow, had yet 
in store other haps, which I must now 
relate. 

About four of the clock Hubert 
came to Ely Place, and found me 
alone in the parlor, my fingers busied 
with some stitching, my thoughts hav- 
ing wandered far away, where I pic- 
tured to myself the mouth of the 
river, the receding tide, the little ves- 
sel which was to carry Basil away 
once more to a foreign land, with its 
sails flapping in the wind ; and boats 
passing to and fro, plying on the fair 
bosom of the broad river, and not 
leaving so much as a trace of their 
passage. And his boat with its freight 
more precious than géld—the rescued 
life bought at a great price—me- 
thought I saw it glide in the dark 
amidst those hundred other boats un- 
observed (so I hoped), unstayed on 
its course. Methought that so little 
bark should be a type of some lives 
which carry with them, unwatched, 
undiscerned, a purpose, which doth 
freight them on their way to eternity 
—somewhat hidden, somewhat close 
to their hearts, somewhat engaging 
their whole strength; and all the 
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while they seem to be doing the like 
of what others do; and God only 
knoweth how different shall be the 
end! 

“ Ah, Hubert,” I exclaimed when 
the door opened, “is it you? Me- 
thinks in these days I see no one 
come into this house but a fear or a 
hope doth seize me. What bringeth 
you? or hath nothing occurred ?” 

" “Something may occur this day,” 
he answered, “if you do but will it to 
be so, Constance.” 

“ What ?” I asked eagerly ; “ what 
may occur ?” 

“Your father’s 
said. 

“Oh, Hubert,” I cried, “it is not 
possible !” 

“Go to!” he said in a resolved 
manner. “Don your most becoming 
suit, and follow my directions in all 
ways. Lady Ingoldsby, I thank God, 


deliverance,” he 


hath not left London, and will be here 
anon to carry you to Sir Francis Wal- 


singham’s house, where her familiar 
friend, Lady Sydney, doth now abide 
during Sir Philip’s absence. You 
shall thus get speech with Sir Fran- 
cis; and if you do behave with diffi- 
dency, and beware of the violence of 
your nature and exorbitancy of your 
tongue, checking needless 
and answering his questions with as 
many words as courtesy doth com- 
mand, and as few as civility doth per- 
mit, I doubt not but you may obtain 
your father’s release in the form of a 
sentence of banishment ; for he is not 
ill-disposed thereunto, having received 
notice that his health is sinking under 
the hardships of his confinement, and 
his strength so impaired that, once be- 
yond seas, he is not like to adventure 
himself again in this country.” 

“ Alas!” I eried, “mine eyes had 
discerned in his shrunken form and 
hollow cheeks tokens of such a decay 
as you speak of; and I pray God 
Mr. Secretary may deal mercifully 
with him before it shall be too late.” 

“Tll warrant you,” he replied, 
“that if you do rightly deal with him, 
he will sign an order which shall re- 


speeches, 
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lease this very night your father from 
prison, and send him safe beyond seas 
before the week is ended.” 

“Think you so?” I said, my heart 
beating with an uncertain kind of hope 
mixed with doubting. 

“T am assured of it,” Hubert con 
fidently replied. 

“T must ask my uncle’s advice,” 
doubtfully said, “before 1 go with 
Polly.” 

A contemptuous smile curled his lip. 
“ Yea,” he said, “be directed in these 
weighty matters, I do advise you, by 
your aunt also, and the saintly Muriel, 
and twenty hundred others beside, if 
you list; and the while this last 
chance shall escape, and your father 
be doomed to death. I have done my 
part, God knoweth. If he perish, his 
blood will not be on my head; but 
mark my words, if he be not presently 
released, he will appear before the 
council in two days, and the oath be 
tendered to him, which you best 
know if he will take, and his refusal 
without fail will send hini to the scaf- 
fold.” 

“ God defend,” I exclaimed, greatly 
moved, “I should delay to do that 
which may yet save him. I will go, 
Hubert. But I pray you, who are 
familiar with Sir Francis, what means 
should be best for to move him to 
compassion? Is there a soft corner in 
his heart which a woman’s tears can 
touch? I will kneel to him if needful, 
yea, kiss his feet—mind him of his 
own fair daughter, Lady Sydney, 
which, if he was in prison, and my fa- 
ther held his fate in his hands, would 
doubtless sue to him with the like ar- 
dor, yea, the like agony of spirit, for 
merey. Oh, tell me, Hubert, what to 
say which shall drive the edge of pity 
into his soul.” 

“ Silence will take effect in this case 
sooner than the most moving speeches,” 
he answered. “ Steel your soul to it, 
whatever he may say. Your tears, your 
eyes, will, I warrant you, plead more 
mightfully than your words. He is 
as obliging to the softer but predomi- 
nant parts of the world as he is serv- 
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iceable to the more severe. To him 
men’s faces speak as much as their 
tongues, and their countenances are 
indexes of their hearts. Judge if 
yours, the liveliest piece of eloquence 
which ever displayed itself in a fair 
visage, shall fail to express that which 
passionate words, missing their aim, 
would of a surety ill convey. And 
mind you, Mistress Constance, this 
man is of extreme ability in the school 
of policy, and albeit inclined to recu- 
sants with the view of winning them 
over by means of kindness, yet an ex- 
treme hater of the Pope and Church 
of Rome, and moreover very jealous to 
be considered as such; so if he do in- 
tend to show you favor in this matter, 
make your reckoning that he will urge 
you to conformity with many strenu- 
ous exhortations, which, if you remain 
silent, no harm shall ensue to your- 
self or others.” 

«And not to mine own soul, Hu- 
bert?” I mournfully cried. “ Me- 
thinks my father and Basil would not 
‘eounsel silence in such a case.” 


“ God in heaven give me patience !” 


he exclaimed. “Is it a woman’s call- 
ing, I pray you, to preach? When 
the apostles were dismissed by the 
judges, and charged no longer to teach 
the Christian faith, went they not forth 
in silence, restraining their tongues 
then, albeit not their actions when 
once at liberty? Methinks modesty 
alone should forbid one of your years 
from dangerous retorts, which, like a 
two-edged sword, wound alike friend 
and foe.” 

I had no courage left to withstand 
the promptings of mine own heart and 
his urgency. 

“ God forgive me,” I cried, “if I 
fail in aught wherein truth or honesty 
are concerned. He knoweth I would 
do right, and yet save my father’s 
life.” 

Then falling on my knees, unmind- 
ful of his presence, I prayed with an 
intense vehemency, which overcame 
all restraint, that my tongue might be 
guided aright when I should be in his 
presence who under God did hold my 
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father’s life in his hands. But hear- 
ing Polly’s voice in the hall, I started 
up, and noticed Hubert leaning his 
head on his hand, seemingly more 
pitifully moved than was his wont. 
When she came in, he met her, and 
said : 

“Lady Ingoldsby, I pray you see 
that Mistress Constance doth so attire 
herself as shall heighten her natural 
attractions ; for, beshrew me, if grave 
Mr. Secretary hath not, as well as 
other men, more pity for a fair 
face than a plain one; and al- 
beit hers is always fair, nature doth 
nevertheless borrow additional charms 
from art.” 

“Tut, tut!” quoth Polly. “She is 
a perfect fright in that hat, and her 
ruff hideth all her neck, than which 
no swan hath a whiter; and I pray 
you what a farthingale is that! Me- 
thinks it savors of the fashions of the 
late queen’s reign. Come, Con, cheer 
up, and let us to thy chamber. T’ll 
warrant you, Master Rookwood, she 
will be twice as winsome when I have 
exercised my skill on her attire.” 

So she led me away, and I suffered 
her to dress mine hair herself, and 
choose such ornaments as she did 
deem most becoming. Albeit she 
laughed and jested all the while, me- 
thinks the kindness of her heart show- 
ed through this apparent gaiety; and 
when her task was done, and she kiss- 
ed my forehead, I threw my arms 
round her neck and wept. 

“ Nay, nay!” she cried ; “no tears, 
coz—they do serve but to swell the 
eyelids and paint the nose of a reddish 
hue ;” and shaping her own visage in- 
to a counterfeit of mine, she set me 
laughing against my will, and drew 
me by the hand down the stairs and 
into the parlor. 

“ How now, sir?” she cried to Hu- 
bert. “Think you I have indifferent- 
ly well performed the task you set 
me ?” 

“ Most excellently well,” he answer- 
ed, and handed us to her coach, which 
was to carry us to Seething Lane. 
When we were seated in it, she told 
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me Hubert had disclosed to her the 
secret of my father’s plight, and that 
she was more concerned than she 
could well express at so great a mis- 
hap, but nevertheless entertained a 
comfortable hope this day should pres- 
ently see the end of our troubles. 
Howsoever, she did know but half of 
the trouble I was in, weighty as was the 
part she was privy to. Hubert, she 
told me, had dealt with a marvellous 
great zeal and ability in this mat- 
ter, and proved himself so good a 
negotiator that she doubted not Sir 
Francis himself must needs have ap- 
preciated his ingenuity. 

“That young gentleman,” she add- 
ed, “will never spoil his own market 
by lack of timely boldness or oppor- 
tune bashfulness. My Lady Arun- 
del related to me last night at Mrs. 
Yates’s what passed on Monday at the 
banquet-hall at Whitehall. Hath he 
told you his hap on that occasion ?” 

“No,” I answered. “I pray you, 
Polly, what befel him there ?” 


“Well, her majesty was at dinner, 


and Master Hubert comes there to 
see the fashion of the court. His 
handsome features and well-set shape 
attract the queen’s notice. With a 
kind of an affected frown she asks 
Lady Arundel what he is. She an- 
swers she knows him not. Howso- 
ever, an inquiry is made from one.to 
another who the youth should be, till 
at length it is told the queen he is 
young Rookwood of Euston, in Suffolk, 
and a ward of Sir Henry Stafford’s.” 

“ Mistaking him then for Basil?” I 
said. 

Then she: “I think so; but how- 
soever this inquisition with the eye of 
her majesty fixed upon him (as she is 
wont to fix it, and thereby to daunt 
such as she doth make the mark of 
her gazing), stirred the blood of our 
young gentleman, Lady Arundel said, 
insomuch that a deep color rose in his 
pale cheek and straightway left it 
again; which the queen observing, 
she called him unto her, and gave him 
her hand to kiss, encouraging him 
with gracious words and looks; and 
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then diverting her speech to the lords 
and ladies, said that she no sooner 
observed him than she did note there 
was in him good blood, and she ven- 
tured to affirm good" brains also; and 
then said to him, ‘ Fail not to come to 
court, sir, and I will bethink myself to 
do you good.’ Now I warrant you, 
coz, this piece of a scholar lacked not 
the wit to use this his hap in the fur- 
therance of his and your suit to Sir 
Francis, whom he adores as his saint, 
and courts as his Meenas.” 

This recital of Polly’s worked a tu- 
multuous conflict in my soul; for veri- 
ly it strengthened hope touching my 
father’s release; but methinks any 
other channel of such hope should have 
been more welcome. A jealousy, an 
unsubstantial fear, an uneasy misdoubt 
oppressed this rising hope. I feared 
for Hubert the dawn of such favor as 
was shown to him by her whose regal 
hand doth hold a magnet which hath 
oftentimes caused Catholics to make 
shipwreck of their souls. And then 
truth doth compel me to confess my 
weakness. Albeit God knoweth I de- 
sired not for my true and noble sweet- 
heart her majesty’s gracious smiles, or 
a higher fortune than Providence hath 
by inheritance bestowed on him, a 
vain humane feeling worked in me 
some sort of displeasure that his 
younger brother should stand in the 
queen’s presence as the supposed head 
of the house of Rookwood, and no 
more mention made of him than if he 
had been outlawed or dead. Not that 
I had then reason to lay this error to 
Hubert’s door, for verily naught in 
Polly’s words did warrant such a sus- 
picion; but my heart was sore, and 
my spirits chafed with apprehensions. 
God forgive me if I then did unjustly 
accuse him, and, in the retrospect of 
this passage in his life, do suffer sub- 
sequent events to cast backward shad- 
ows on it, whereby I may wrong him 
who did render to me (I write it with 
a softened—yea, God is my witness— 
a truly loving, albeit sorrowing, heart) 
a great service in a needful time. Oh, 
Hubert, Hubert! my heart acheth for 
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thee. Methinks God will show thee 
great mercy yet, but, I fear me, by 
such means only as I do tremble to 
think of. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Wuen we reached Seething Lane, 
Polly bade me be of good heart, for 
that Lady Sydney was a very affable 
and debonnaire lady, and Sir Francis 
a person of toward and gentle manners, 
and exceedingly polite to women. We 
were conducted to a neat parlor, 
where my Lady Sydney was awaiting 
us. A more fair and accomplished 
lady is not, I ween,to be found in 
England or any other country, than 
this daughter of a great statesman, 
and wife at that time of Sir Philip 
Sydney, as she hath since been of my 
Lords Essex and St. Albans. Me- 
thinks the matchless gentleman, noble 
knight, and sweet writer, her first hus- 
band, who did marry her portionless, 
not like as is the fashion with so many 
in our days carrying his love in his 
purse, must have needs drawn from 
‘the fair model in his own house the 
lovely pictures of beauteous women 
he did portray in his “ Arcadia.” She 
greeted us with so much heartfelt po- 
liteness, and so tempered gay dis- 
coursing with sundry marks of deli- 
cate feeling, indicative, albeit not ex- 
pressive, of a sense of my then trou- 
ble, that, albeit a stranger, methinks 
her reserved compassion and ingeni- 
ous encouragements served to tran- 
quillize my discomposed mind more 
than Polly’s efforts toward the same 
end. She told us Lord Arundel had 
died that morning; which tidings 
turned my thoughts awhile to Lady 
Surrey, with many cogitations as to 
the issue of this event in her regard. 

After a short space of time, a step 
neared the door, and Lady Sydney 
smiled and said, “ Here is my father.” 
I had two or three times seen Sir 
Francis Walsingham in public assem- 
lies, but his features were neverthe- 
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less not familiar to me. Now, after 
he had saluted Polly and me, and 
made inquiry touching our relatives, 
while he conversed with her on indif- 
ferent topics, I scanned his face with 
such: careful industry as if in it I 
should read the issue of my dear fa- 
ther’s fate. Methinks I never beheld 
so unreadable a countenance, or one 
which bore the impress of so refined 
a penetration, so piercing an inquisi- 
tiveness, so keen a _ research into 
others’ thoughts, with so close a con- 
cealment of his own. I have since 
heard what his son-in-law did write of 
him, that he impoverished himself by 
the purchase of dear intelligence; 
that, as if master of some invisible 
spring, all the secrets of Christendom 
met in his closet, and he had even a 
key to unlock the Pope’s cabinet. 
His mottoes are said to be video et ta- 
ceo, and that knowledge can never be 
bought at too high a price. And veri- 
ly methinks they were writ in his face, 
in his quick-turning eyes, his thin, 
compressed lips, and his soft but re- 
solved accents, minding one of steel 
cased in velvet. ”Tis reported he can 
read any letter without breaking the 
seal. For mine own part, I am of 
opinion he can see threugh parch- 
ment, yea, peradventure, through 
stone walls, when bent on some dis- 
covery. After a few minutes he turn- 
ed to me with a gracious smile, and 
said he was very glad to hear that I 
was a young gentlewoman of great 
prudence, and well disposed in all re- 
spects, and that he doubted not that, 
if her majesty should by his means 
show me any favor, I should requite it 
with such gratitude as should appear 
in all my future conduct. 

“ God knoweth,” I stammered, mine 
eyes filling with tears, “I would be 
grateful to you, sir, if it should please 
you to move her majesty to grant my 
prayer, and to her highness for the 
doing of it.” 

“ And how would you show such 
gratitude, fair Mistress Constance ?” 
he said, smiling in an encouraging 
manner. 
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« By such humble duty,” I answer- 
ed, “as a poor obscure creature can 
pay to her betters.” 

“ And I hope, also,” he said, “ that 
such dutifulness will involve no un- 
pleasing effort, no painful constraint 
on your inclinations ; for I am assur- 
ed her majesty will never desire from 
you anything but what will well ac- 
cord with your advantage in this world 
and in the next.” 

These words caused me some kind 
of uneasiness ; but as they called for 
no answer, I took refuge in silence ; 
only methinks my face, which he did 
seem carefully to study, betrayed 
anxiety. 

“ Providence,” Sir Francis then 
said, “doth oftentimes marvellously 
dispose events. What a rare instance 
of its gracious workings should be 
seen in your case, Mistress Constance, 
if what your heart doth secretly in- 
cline to should become a part of that 
dutifulness which you do intend to 
practice in future !” 


Before I had clearly apprehended 
the sense of his words, Lady Sydney 
said to Polly: 

“My father hath greatly commend- 
ed to Sir Philip and me a young gen- 
tleman which I understand, Lady In- 
goldsby, to be a friend of yours, Mr. 


Hubert Rookwood, of Euston. He 
says the gracefulness of his person, his 
excellent parts, his strong and subtle 
capacity, do excellently fit him to 
learn the discipline and garb of the 
times and court.” 

“ Ay,” then quoth Sir Francis, “ he 
hath as large a portion of gifts and en- 
dowments as I have ever noticed in 
one of his age, and Ill warrant he 
proves no mere vegetable of the court, 
springing up at night and sinking at 
noon.” 

Polly did warmly assent to these 
praises of Hubert, for whom she had 
always entertained a great liking; 
but she merrily said he was not gay 
enough for her, which abhorred mel- 
ancholy as cats do water. 

“Oh, fair lady,” quoth Sir Francis, 
“God defend we should be melan- 
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choly ; but verily ’tis fitting we should 
be sometimes serious, for while we 
laugh all things are serious round 
about us. The whole creation is 
serious in serving God and us. The 
holy Scriptures bring to our ears the 
most serious things in the world. All 
that are in heaven and hell are serious. 
Then how should we be always gay ?” 

Polly said—for when had she not, I 
pray you, somewhat to say?—that cer- 
tain things in nature had a propensity 
to gaiety which naught could quell, 
and instanced birds and streamlets, 
which never cease to sing and babble as 
long as they do live or flow. And to 
be serious, she thought, would kill her. 
The while this talk was ministered be- 
tween them, my Lady Sydney, on a 
sign from her father, I ween, took my 
hand in hers, and offered to show me 
the garden; for the heat of the room, 
she said, was like to give me the head- 
ache. Upon which I rose, and follow- 
ed her into a court planted with trees, 
and then on to an alley of planes 
strewed with gravel. As we entered 
it I perceived several persons walking 
toward us. When the first thought 
came into my mind who should be the 
tall personage in the centre, of hair 
and complexion fair, and of so stately 
and majestic deportment, I marvel my 
limbs gave not way, but my head 
swam and a mist obscured mine eyes. 
Methinks, 2s one dreaming, I heard 
Lady Sydney say, “The queen, Mis- 
tress Sherwood; kneel down, and kiss 
her majesty’s hand.” Qh, in the brief 
moment of time when my lips pressed 
that thin, white, jewelled hand, what 
multiplied thoughts, resentful memo- 
ries, trembling awe, and instinctive 
homage to royal greatness, met in my 
soul, and worked confusion in my 
brain ! 

“Ah, mine own good Sydney,” I 
heard her majesty exclaim; “is this 
the young gentlewoman your wise fa- 
ther did speak of at Greenwich yester- 
day? The daughter of one Sherwood 
now in prison for popish contu- 
macy ?” 

“Even so,” said Lady Sydney ; 
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“and your sacred majesty hath it now 
in her power to show 


‘The quality of mercy is not strained—’ ” 


‘** But droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven . 
Upon the place beneath,’ ” 


interrupted the queen, taking the 
words out of her mouth. “ We be not 
ignorant of those lines. Will Shake- 
speare hath it, 


‘°Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.’ 


And 7’ faith we differ not from him, 
for verily mercy is our habit and the 
propension of our soul; but, by God, 
the malice and ingratitude of recusant 
traitors doth so increase, with manifold 
dangers to our person and state, that 
mercy to them doth turn into treason 
against ourselves, injury to religion, 
and an offence to God. Rise,” her 
majesty then said to me; and as I 
stood before her, the color, I ween, 
deepening in my cheeks, “ Thou hasta 
fair face, wench,” she cried; “and if I 


remember aright good Mr. Secretary’s 


words, hast used it to such purpose 
that a young gentleman we have of 
late taken into our favor is somewhat 
excessive in his doting on it. Go to, 
goto; thou couldst go further and fare 
worse. We ourselves are averse to 
marriage ; but if a woman must needs 
have a husband (and that deep blush- 
ing betokeneth methinks thy bent 
thereon). she should set her heart 
wisely, and govern it discreetly.” 

“Alas, madam!” I eried, “ ’tis not 
of marriage I now do think; but, on 
my knees” (and falling again at her 
feet, I clasped them, with tears), “ of 
my father’s release; I do crave your 
majesty’s mercy.” 

“Content thee, wench; content 
thee. Mr. Secretary hath obtained 
‘from us the order for that foolish 
man’s banishment from our realm.” 

“Oh, madam !” I cried, “ God bless 
you!” 

Then my heart did *smite me I 
should with so great vehemency bless 
her who, albeit in this nearest instance 
pitiful to me, did so relentlessly deal 
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with others; and I bethoucht me of 
Mistress Ward, and the ill-usage she 
was like to meet with. And her 
words touching Hubert, and silence 
concerning Basil, weighed like lead 
on my soul; yet I taxed myself with 
folly therein, for verily at this time 
the less he was thought of the greater 
should be his safety. Sir Francis 
had now approached the queen, and I 
did hear her commend to him his gar- 
den, which she said was very neat 
and trim, and the pattern of it most 
quaint and fanciful. Polly did also 
kiss her hand, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Christopher Hatton, which 
accompanied her majesty, whilst she 
talked with Sir Francis, conversed 
with Lady Sydney. I ween my Lord 
Leicester and many other noblemen 
and gentlemen were also in her train, 
but mine eyes took scant note of what 
passed before them; the queen herself 
was the only object I could contem- 
plate, so marvellous did it seem I 
should thus have approached her, and 
had so much of her notice as she did 
bestow on me that day. And here I 
sannot choose but marvel how strange- 
ly our hearts are made. How favors 
to ourselves do alter the current of 
our feelings ; how a near approach to 
those which at a distance we do think 
of with unmitigated enmity, doth soft- 
en even just resentments ; and what 
a singular fascination doth lie in royal- 
ty for to win unto itself a reverence 
which doth obliterate memories which 
in common instances should never lose 
their sting. 

The queen’s barge, which had moor- 
ed at the river-side of Sir Francis’s 
garden, was soon filled again with the 
goodly party it had set down; and as 
it went up the stream, and I stood gaz- 
ing on it, methought the whole scene 
had been a dream. 

Lady Sydney and Polly moved Sir 
Francis to repeat the assurance her 
majesty had given me touching the 
commutation of my father’s imprison- 
ment into an order of banishment. He 
satisfied me thereon, and did promise 
to procure for me permission to sec 
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him once more before his departure ; 
which interview did take place on the 
next day; and when I observed the 
increased paleness of his face and fee- 
bleness of his gait, the pain of bidding 
that dear parent farewell equalled not 
the joy I felt in the hepe that liberty 
and the care of those good friends to 
whose society he would now return, 
should prolong and cheer the remain- 
ing days of his life. Methinks there 
was some sadness in him that the 
issue he had so resolutely prepared 
for, and confidently looked to, should 
be changed to one so different, and 
that only by means of death would he 
have desired to leave the English mis- 
sion; but he meekly bowed his will to 
that of God, and said in an humble 
manner he was not worthy of so ex- 
alted an end as he had hoped for, and 
he refused not to live if so be he 


might yet serve God in obscure and 
unnoticed ways. 

When I returned home after this 
comfortable, albeit very sad, parting, 


I was too weary in body and in mind 
for to do aught but lie down for a 
while on a. settle, and revolve in my 
mind the changes which had taken 
place around me. Hubert came for 
a brief time that evening; and me- 
thinks he had heard from Polly the 
haps at Seething Lane. He strove 
for to move me to speak of the queen, 
and to tell him the very words she 
had uttered. The eager sparkling of his 
eyes, the ill-repressedsmilingness of his 
countenance, the manner of his ques- 
tioning, worked in me a secret anger, 
which caused the thanks I gave him 
for his successful dealings in my fa- 
ther’s behalf to come more coldly from 
mine heart than they should otherwise 
have done, albeit I strove to frame 
them in such kind terms as were be- 
fitting the great service he had ren- 
dered us. But to disguise my 
thoughts my tongue at last refused, 
and I burst forth: 

“ But, for all that I do thank you, 
Hubert, yea, and am for ever indebted 
to you, which you will never have 
reason, from my conduct and exceed- 
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ingly kind sisterly love, to doubt: bear 
with me, I pray you, when I say (al- 
beit you may think me a very foolish 
creature) that I wish you not joy, but 
rather for your sake do lament, the 
new favor you do stand in with the 
queen. O Hubert, bethink you, ere 
you set your foot on the first step oi 
that slippery ladder, court favor, that 
no man can serve two masters.” 

“Marry,” he answered in a light 
manner, “ by that same token or text, 
papists can then not serve the queen 
and also the Pope!” 

There be nothing which so chilleth 
or else cutteth the heart as a jesting 
retort to a fervent speech. 

I hid my face on my arm to hide 
some tears. 

“Constance,” he softly said, seeing 
me moved, “do you weep for me ?” 

“ Yea,” I murmured; “ God know- 
eth what these new friendships and 
this dangerous favor shall work in 
you contrary to conscience, truth, and 
virtue. Oh! heaven shield Basil’s 
brother should be a favorite of the 
queen !” 

“Talk not of Basil,” he fiercely cried, 
“T warrant you the day may be 
at hand when his fate shall hang 
on my favor with those who can make 
and mar a man, or ruin and mend his 
fortunes, as they will, by one stroke of 
a pen!” 

“Yea,” I replied; “ I doubt not his 
fortune is at their mercy. His soul, 
God be praised, their arts cannot 
reach.” 

“ Constance,” he then: said, fixedly 
gazing on me, “if you only love me, 
there is no ambition too noble, no 
heights of virtue too exalted, no sac- 
rifices too entire, but I will aim at, as- 
pire to, resolve on, at your bidding.” 

“Love you!” I said, raising mine 
eyes to his, somewhat scornfully I 
fear, albeit not meaning it, if I judge 
by his sudden passion. 

“ God defend,” he cried, “I do not 
arrive at hating you with as great 
fervency as I have, yea, as even yet I | 
dolove you! O Constance, if I should 
one day be what I do yet abhor to think 
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of, the guilt thereof shall lie with you 
if there be justice on earth or in 
heaven !” 

I shook my head, and laying my 
hand on his, sadly answered : 

“TI choose not to bandy words with 
* you, Hubert, or charge you with what, 
if I spoke the truth, would be too 
keen and resentful reproaches for 
your unbrotherly manner of dealing 
with Basil and me; for it would ill 
become the close of this day, on 
which I do owe you, under God, my 
dear father’s life, to upbraid where I 
would fain only from my heart yield 
thanks. I pray you, let us part in 
peace. My strength is well-nigh 
spent and my head acheth sorely.” 

He knelt down by my side, and 
whispered, “One word more before I 
go. You do hold in your keeping 
Basil’s fate and mine. I will not for- 
sake the hope that alone keepeth me 
from desperation. Hush! say not the 
word which would change me from a 
friend to a foe, from a Catholic to an 
apostate, from a man to a fiend. I 
have gone well-nigh into the gate of 
hell; a slender thread yet holds me 
back ; snap it not in twain.” 

I spoke not, for verily my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, and a 
fainting sensation of a sudden came 
over me. I felt his lips pressed on 
my hand, and then he left me; and 
that night I felt very ill, and for nigh 
unto a fortnight could by no means 
leave my bed. 

One morning, being somewhat 
easier, I sat up in a high-backed chair, 
in what had once been our school- 
room; and when Muriel, who had 
been a most diligent nurse to me in 
that sickness, came to visit me, I 
pressed her for to tell me truly if she 
had heard aught of Basil or of Mis- 
tress Ward; for every day when I 
had questioned her thereon she had 
denied all knowledge of their haps, 
which now began to work in me a 
suspicion she did conceal from me 
some misfortune, which doubt, I told 
her, was more grievous to me than to 
be informed what had befallen them ; 
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and so constrained her to admit that, 
albeit of Basil she had in truth no 
tidings, which she judged to be favor- 
able to our hopes, of Mistress Ward 
she had heard, in the first instance, a 
report, eight or ten days before, that 
she had been hung up by the hands 
and cruelly scourged; which torments 
she was said by the jailors, which Mr. 
Lacy had spoken with, to have borne 
with exceeding great courage, saying 
they were the preludes of martyrdom, 
with which, by the grace of God, she 
hoped she should be honored. Then 
Mr. Roper and Mr. Wells, who was 
now returned to London, had brought 
tidings the evening before that on the 
preceding day she had been brought 
to the bar, where, being asked by the 
judges if she was guilty of that 
treachery to the queen and to the laws 
of the realm of furnishing the means 
by which a traitor of a priest had es- 
caped from justice, she answered with 
a cheerful countenance in the affirma- 
tive ; and that she never in her life 
had done anything of which she less 
repented than of the delivering that 
innocent lamb from the wolves which 
should have devoured him. 

“Oh, Muriel,” I cried, “ cannot you 
see her dear resolved face and the 
lighting up of her eyes, and the quick 
fashion of her speech, when she said 
this ?” 

“T do picture her to myself,” Muriel 
answered in a low voice, “ at all hours 
of the day, and marvel at mine own 
quietness therein. But I doubt not 
her prayers do win for me the grace 
of resignation. They sought to oblige 
her to confess where Mr. Watson was, 
but in vain; and therefore they pro- 
ceeded to pronounce sentence upon 
her. But withal telling her that the 
queen was merciful, and that if she 
would ask pardon of her majesty, and 
would promise to go to church, she 
should be set at liberty; otherwise 
that she must look for nothing but 
certain death.” 

I drew a deep breath then, and said, 
“ The issue is, then, not doubtful.” 

“ She answered,” Muriel said, “ that 
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as to the queen, she had never offended 
her majesty; that as to what she had 
done in favoring Mr. Watson’s escape, 
she believed the queen herself, if she 
had the bowels of a woman, would 
have done as much if she had known 
the ill-treatment he underwent; and 
as to going to church, she had for 
many years been convinced that it 
was not lawful for her so to do, and 
that she found no reason now for to 
change her mind, and would not act 
against her conscience ; and therefore 
they might proceed to the execu- 
tion of the sentence pronounced 
against her; for that death for such a 
cause would be very welcome, and 
that she was willing to lay down not 
one life only, but many, if she had 
them, rather than act against her re- 
ligion.” 

“And she is then condemned to 
death without any hope ?” I said. 

Muriel remained silent. 

“Oh, Muriel!” I cried; “it is not 
done? it is not over ?” 

She wiped one tear that trickled 
down her cheek, and said, “ Yesterday 
she suffered at Tyburn with a wonder- 
ful constancy and alacrity.” 2 

I hid my face in my hands; for the 
sight of the familiar room, of the chair 
in which she was sitting what time she 
took leave of us, of a little picture 
pinned to the wall, which she had 
gifted me with, moved me too much. 
But when I closed mine eyes, there 
arose remembrances of my journeying 
with her; of my foolish speeches 
touching robbers ; of her motherly re- 
proofs of my so great confidence, and 
comfort in her guidance ; and I was 
fain to seek comfort from her who 
should have needed it rather than me, 
but who indeed had it straight from 
heaven, and thereby could impart some 
share of it to others. 

“Muriel,” I said, resting my tired 
head on her bosom, “the day you say 
she suffered, I now mind me, I was 
most ill, and you tended me as cheer- 
fully as if you had no grief.” 

“Oh, ’tis no common grief,” she 
answered, “no casting-down sorrow, 
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her end doth cause me; rather some 
kind of holy jealousy, some over-eager 
pining to follow her.” 

A waiting-woman then came in, and 
I saw her give a letter to Muriel, who 
I noticed did strive to hide it from me. 
But I detected it in her hand, and 
cried, “’Tis from Basil; how hath it 
come?” and took it from her; but 
trembling so much, my fingers could 
scarce untie the strings, for I was yet 
very unwell from my sickness. 

“ Mr. Hodgson hath sent it,” quoth 
Muriel ; .“ God yield it be good news !” 

Then my eyes fell on the loved 
writing, and read what doth follow: 

“Dear HEART AND SWEET WIFE 
soon to be—God be praised, we are 
now safe in port at Calais, but have 
not lacked dangers in our voyage. 
But all is well, I ween, that doth end 
well; and I do begin my letter with 
the tokens of that good ending that 
mine own sweet love should have no 
fears, only much thankfulness to God, 
whilst she doth read of the perils we 
have escaped. We carried Mr. Wat- 
son—Tom and I and two others—into 
the boat, on the evening of the day 
when I last saw you, and made for the 
Dutch vessel out at sea near the river’s 
mouth. The light was waning, but 
not yet so far gone but that objects 
were discernible; and we had not 
rowed a very long time before we 
heard a splashing of oars behind us, 
and turning round, what should we see 
but one of the Queen’s barges, and by 
the floating pennon at the stern discern- 
ed her majesty tobe on board! We 
hastily turned our boat, and I my back 
toward the bank; threw a cloak over 
Mr. Watson, who, by reason of his 
broken limbs, was lying on a mattress 
aXthe bottom of it ; and Tom and the 
others feigned to be fishing. When 
the royal barge passed by, some one 
did shout, railing at us for that we did 
fish in the dark, and a storm coming up 
the river; and verily it did of a sudden 
begin to blow very strong. Sundry 
small craft were coming from the sea 
into the river for shelter; and as they 
did meet us, expressed marvel we 
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should adventure forth, jeering us for 
our thinking to catch fish and a storm 
menacing. None of us, albeit good 
rowers, were much skilled in the mari- 
ner’s art; but we commended ourselves 
to God and went onward all the 
night; and wien the morning was 
breaking, to our unspeakable comfort, 
we discovered the Dutch vessel but a 
few strokes distant at anchor, when, as 
we bethought ourselves nearly in 
safety, a huge rolling wave (for now 
the weather had waxed exceedingly 
rough) upset our boat.” 

“QO Muriel,” I exclaimed, “that 
night I tossed about in a high fever, 
and saw Basil come dripping wet at 
the foot of my bed: I warrant you 
*twas second sight.” 

“ Read on, read on,” Muriel said; 
“nor delude yourself touching vis- 
ions.” 

“Tom, the other boatman, and I, 
being good swimmers, soon regained 
the boat, the which floated keel up- 
wards, whereon we climbed, but well- 
nigh demented were we to find Mr. 
Watson could nowhere be seen. In 
desperation I plunged again into the 
sea, swimming at hazard, with diffi- 
culty buffeting the waves ; when nearly 
spent I desecried the good priest, and 
seized him in a most unmannerly 
fashion by the collar, and dragging him 
along, made shift to regain the floating 
keel; and Tom, climbing to the top, 
waved high his kerchief, hoping to be 
seen by the Dutchman, who by good 
hap did espy our signal. Soon had 
we the joy to see a boat lowered and 
advance toward us. With much dif- 
ficulty it neared us, by reason of the 
fury of the waves ; but, God be thank- 
ed, it did at last reach us; and Mr. 
Watson, insensible and motionless, 
was hoisted therein, and soon in safety 
conveyed on board the vessel. I much 
feared for his life; for, I pray you, 
was such a cold, long bath, succeeding 
to a painful exposed night, meet medi- 
eine for broken limbs, and the fever 
which doth accompany such hurts? I 
wot not; but yet, God be praised, he 
is now in the hospital of a monastery 
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in this town, well tended and cared 
for, and the leeches do assure me like 
to do well. Thou mayest think, sweet- 
heart, that after seeing him safely 
stowed in that good lodgment, I waited 
not for to change my clothes or break 
my fast, before I went to the church ; 
and on my knees blessed the Almighty 
for his protection, and hung a thank- 
offering on to our Lady’s image ; for I 
warrant you, when I was ‘ishing for 
Mr. Watson in that raging sea, I miss- 
ed not to put up Hail Marys as 
fast as I could think them, for be- 
shrew me if I had breath to spare for 
to utter. I do now pen this letter at 
my good friend Mr. Wells’s brother’s, 
and Tom will take it with him to Lon- 
don, and Mr. Hodgson convey it to 
thee. Thy affectionate and humble 
obedient (albeit intending to lord it 
over thee some coming day) servant 
and lover, Basit Rookwoop. 

“Oh, how the days do creep till I 
be out of my wardship! Methinks I 
do feel somewhat like Mrs. Helen In- 
goldsby, who doth hate patience, she 
saith, by reason that it doth always 
keep her waiting. I would not be 
patient, sweet one, I fear, if dmpatience 
would carry me quicker to thy dear 
side.” 

“Well,” said Muriel, sweetly smil- 
ing when I had finished reading this 
comfortable letter, “the twain which 
we have accompanied this past fort- 
night with our thoughts and prayers 
have both, God be praised, escaped 
from a raging sea into a safe harbor, 
albeit not of the same sort—the one 
earthly, the other heavenly. Oh, but 
I am very glad, dear Constance, thou 
art spared a greater trial than hath 
yet touched thee!” and so pure a joy 
beamed in her eyes, that methought no 
one more truly fulfilled that bidding, 
“to rejoice with such as rejoice, as 
well as to weep with such as weep.” 

This letter of my dear Basil hasten- 
ed my recovery ; and three days later, 
having received an invitation thereun- 
to, I went to visit the Countess of Sur- 
rey, now also of Arundel, at Arundel 
House. The trouble she was in by 
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reason of her grandfather’s death, and 
of my Lady Lumley’s, who had preced- 
ed her father to the grave, exceeded 
anything she had yet endured. The 
earl her husband continued the same 
hard usage toward her, and never so 
much as came to visit her at that time 
of her affliction, but remained in Nor- 
folk, attending to his sports of hunting 
and the like. |Howsoever, as he had 
satisfied her uncles, Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Leonard Dacre, Mr. James La- 
bourn, and also Lord Montague, and 
his own sister Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville, and likewise Lord Thomas and 
Lord William Howard, his brothers, 
that he put not in any doubt, albeit 
words to that effect had once escaped 
him, the validity of his marriage, she, 
with great wisdom and patience, and 
prudence very commendable in one of 
her years, being destitute of any fitting 
place to dwell in, resolved to return to 
his house in London. At the which 


at first he seemed not a little displeas- 


ed, but yet took no measures for to 
drive her from it. And in the order- 
ing of the household and care of his 
property manifested the same zeal, 
and obtained the same good results, as 
she had procured whilst she lived at 
Kenninghall. Methought she had 
waxed older by some years, not weeks, 
since I had seen her, so staid and com- 
posed had become the fashion of her 
speech and of her carriage. She con- 
versed with me on mine own troubles 
and comforts, and the various and op- 
posite haps which had befallen me; 
which I told her served to strengthen 
in me my early thinking, that sorrows 
are oftentimes so intermixed with joys 
that our lives do more resemble varia- 
ble April days than the cloudless skies 
of June, or the dark climate of win- 
ter. 
_ Whilst we did thus discourse, mine 

eyes fell on a quaint piece of work in 
silk and silver, which was lying on a 
table, as if lately unfolded. Lady 
Arundel smiled in a somewhat sad 
fashion, and said: 

“JT warrant thou art curious, Con- 
stance, to examine that piece of em- 
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broidery; and verily as regards the 
hands which hath worked it, and the . 
kind intent with which it was wrought, 
a more notable one should not easily 
be found. Look at it, and see if thou 
canst read the ingenious meaning of 
it.” 

This was the design therein ex- 
ecuted with exceeding great neatness 
and beauty: there was a tree framed, 
whereon two turtle-doves sat, on either 
side one, with this difference, that by 
that on the right hand there were two 
or three green leaves remaining, by 
the other none at all—the tree on that 
side being wholly bare. Over the top 
of the tree were these words, wrought 
in silver: “ Amoris sorte pares.” At 
the bottom of the tree, on the side 
where the first turtle-dove did sit by 
the green leaves, these words were 
also embroidered: “ Hzec ademptum,” 
with an anchor under them. On the 
other side, under the other dove, were 
these words, in like manner wrought : 
“Tila peremptum,” with pieces of 
broken board underneath. 

“See you what this doth mean?” 
the countess asked. 

“ Nay,” I answered; “my wit is 
herein at fault.” 

“You will,” she said, “when you 
know whence this gift comes to me. 
Methought, save by a few near to me 
in blood, or by marriage connected, 
and one or two friends—thou, my 
Constance, being the chiefest—I was 
unknown to all the world; but a sad 
royal heart having had notice, in the 
inidst of its own sore griefs, how the 
earl my husband doth, through evil 
counsel, absent and estrange himself 
from me, partly to comfort, and partly 
to show her love to one she once 
thought should be her daughter-in- 
law, for a token thereof she sent me 
this gift, contrived by her own think- 
ing, and wrought with her own hands. 
Those two doves do represent herself 
and me. On my side an anchor and 
a few green’ leaves (symbols of hope), 
show I may yet flourish, because my 
lord is alive ; though, by reason of his 
absence and unkindness, I mourn as a 
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lone turtle-dove. But the bare boughs 

. and broken boards on her side signify 

that her hopes are wholly wrecked by 

the death of the duke, for whom she 

doth mourn without hope of comfort 

or redress.” 

The pathetic manner in which Lady 
Arundel made this speech moved me 
almost to tears. 

“Tf Philip,” she said, “ doth visit me 
again at any time, I will hang up this 
ingenious conceit where he should see 
it. Methinks it will recall to him the 
past, and move him toshow me kind- 
ness. Help me, Constance,” she said 
after a pause, “ for to compose such an 
answer as my needle can express, 
which shall convey to this royal pris- 
oner both thanks, and somewhat of 
hope also, albeit not of the sort she 
doth disclaim.” 

I mused for a while, and then with 
a pencil drew a pattern of a like tree 
to that of the Scottish queen’s design ; 
and the dove which did typify the 
Countess of Arundel I did represent 
fastened to the branch, whereon she 
sat and mourned, by many strings 
wound round her heart, and tied to the 
anchor of an earthly hope, whereas 
the one which was the symbol of the 
forlorn royal captive did spread her 
wings toward the sky, unfettered by 
the shattered relics strewn at her feet. 
Lady Arundel put her arm round my 
neck, and said she liked well this de- 
sign ; and bade me for to pray for her, 
that the invisible strings, which verily 
did restrain in her heavenward mo- 
tions, should not always keep her 
from soaring thither where only true 
joys are to be found. 

During some succeeding weeks I 
often visited her, and we wrought to- 
gether at the same frame in the work- 
ing of this design, which she had set 
on hand by a cunning artificer from 
the rough pattern I had drawn. Much 
talk the while was ministered between 
us touching religion, which did more 
and more engage her thoughts; Mr. 
Bayley, a Catholic gentleman who be- 
longed to the earl her husband, and 
whom she did at that time employ to 
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carry relief to sick and poor persons, 
helping her greatly therein, being well 
instructed himself, and haunting such 
priests as did reside secretly in Lon- 
don at that time. 

About the period when Basil was 
expected to return, my health was 
again much affected, not so sharp- 
ly as before, but a weakness and fail- 
ing of strength did show the effects of 
such sufferings as I had endured. 
Hubert’s behavior did tend at that 
time for to keep me in great uneasi- 
ness. When he came to the house, 
albeit he spake but seldom to me, if 
we ever were alone he gave sundry 
hints of a persistent hope and a pos- 
sible desperation, mingled with vague 
threats, which disturbed me more than 
can be thought of. Methinks Kate, 
Polly, and Muriel held council touch- 
ing my health; and thence arose a 
very welcome proposal, from my Lady 
Tregony, that I should visit her at 
her seat in Norfolk, close on the bor- 
ders of Suffolk, whither she had re- 
tired since Thomas Sherwood’s death. 
Polly, who had a good head and a 
good heart, albeit too light a mind, 
forecasted the comfort it should be to 
Basil and me, when he returned, to be 
so near neighbors until we were mar- 
ried (which could not be before some 
months after he came of age), that we 
could meet every day; Lady Tre- 
gony’s seat being only three miles dis- 
tant from Euston. They wrote to 
him thereon; and- when his answer 
came, the joy he expressed was such 
that nothing could be greater. And 
on a fair day in the spring, when the 
blossoms of the pear and apple-trees 
were showing on the bare branches, 
even as my hopes of coming joys did 
bud afresh after long pangs of separa- 
tion, I rode from London, by slow 
journeys, to Banham Hall, and amidst 
the sweet silence of rural scenes, quiet 
fields, and a small but convenient 
house, where I was greeted with ma- 
ternal kindness by one in whom age 
retained the warmth of heart of youth, 
I did regain so much strength and 
good looks, that when, one day, a 
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horseman, when I least thought of it, 
rode to the door, and I turned white 
and red in turns, speechless with de- 
light, perceiving it to be Basil, he took 
me by both hands, looked into my face 
and cried : 

“Hang the leeches! Suffolk air 
was all thou didst need, for all they did 
so fright me.” 

“Norfolk air, I pray you,” quoth 
my Lady Tregony, smiling. 

“Nay, nay,” quoth Basil. “It 
doth blow over the border from Suf- 
folk.” 

“Happiness, leastways, 
thence,” I whispered. 

“Yea,” he answered; for he was 
not one for to make long speeches. 

But, ah me! the sight of him was a 
cure to all mine ailments. 


bloweth 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir is not to be credited with how 
great an admixture of pleasure and 
pain I do set myself to my daily 
task of writing, for the thought 
of those spring and summer months 
spent in Lady Tregony’s house doth 
stir up old feelings, the sweetness 
of which hath yet some bitterness in 
it, which IT would fain separate from 
the memories of that happy time. 

Basil had taken up his abode at 
Euston, whither I so often went and 
whence he so often came, that me- 
thinks we could both have told (for 
mine own part I can yet do it, even 
after the lapse of so many years) the 
shape of each tree, the rising of each 
bank, the every winding of the fair 
river Ouse betwixt one house and the 
other. Yea, when I now sit down on the 
shore, gazing on the far-off sea, be- 
thinking myself it doth break on the 
coast of England, I sometimes newly 
draw on memory’s tablet that old 
large house, the biggest in all Suffolk, 
albeit homely in its exterior and inte- 
rior plainness, which sitteth in a green 
hollow between two graceful swelling 
hills. Its opposite meadows starred 
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‘in the spring-tide with so many dai- 


sies and buttercups that the grass 
scantily showeth amidst these gay in- 
truders; the ascending walk, a mile 
in length, with four rows of ash-trees 
on each side, the tender green of 
which in those early Aprildays mocked 
the sober tints of the darksome tufts of 
fir; and the noble deer underneath 
the old oaks, carrying in a stately 
manner their horned heads, and dart- 
ing along the glades with so swift a 
course that the eye could scarce fol- 
low them. But mostly the little wood- 
en bridge where, when Basil did fish, 
I was wont to sit and watch the sport, 
I said, but verily him, of whose sight 
I was somewhat covetous -after his 
long absence. And I mind me that 


one day when we were thus seated, he 
on the margin of the stream and I 
leaning against the bridge, we held an 
argument touching country diversions, 
which began in this wise : 

“ Methinks,” I said, “cf all dis- 


ports fishing hath this advantage, that 
if one faileth in the success he looketh 
for, he hath at least a wholesome 
walk, a sweet air, a fragrant savor of 
the mead flowers. He seeth the 
young swans, herons, ducks, and many 
other fowls with their broods, which is 
surely better than the noise of hounds, 
the blast of horns, and the cries the 
hunters make. And if it be in part 
used for the increasing of the body’s 
health and the solace of the mind, it 
can also be advantageously employed 
for the health of the soul, for it is not 
needful in this diversion to have a 
great many persons with you, and this 
solitude doth favor thought and the 
serving of God by sometimes repeat- 
ing devout prayers.” j 
To this Basil replied: * That as 
there be many men, there be also 
many minds; and, for his part, when 
the woods and fields and skies seemed 
in all one Joud ery and confusion with 
the earning of the hounds, the gallop- 
ping of the horses, the hallowing of the 
huntsmen, and the excellent echo re- 
sounding from the hills and valleys, 
he did not think there could be a 
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more delectable pastime or a more 
tuneable sound by any degree than 
this, and specially in that place which 
is formed so meet for the purpose. 
And if he should wish anything, it 
would be that it had been the time of 
year for it, and for me to ride by his 
side on a sweet misty morning to hear 
this goodly music and to be recreated 
with this excellent diversion. And 
for the matter of prayers,” he added, 
smiling, “I warrant thee, sweet 
preacher, that as wholesome cogita- 
tions touching Almighty God and his 
goodness, and brief inward thanking 
of him for good limbs and an easy 
heart, have come into my mind on a 
horse’s back with a brave westerly 
wind blowing about my head, as in 
the quiet sitting by a stream listing to 
the fowls singing.” 

“ Oh, but Basil,” I rejoined, “ there 
are more virtues to be practised by 
an angler than by a hunter.” 

“ How prove you that, sweetheart ?” 
he asked. 

Then I: “ Well, he must be of a 
well-settled and constant belief to en- 
joy the benefit of his expectation. He 
must be full of love to his neighbor, 
that he neither give offence in any 
particular, nor be guilty of any gener- 
al destruction; then he must be ex- 
ceeding patient, not chafing in losing 
the prey when it is almost in hand, or 
in breaking his tools, but with pleased 
sufferance, as I have witnessed in thy- 
self, amend errors and think mis- 
chances instructions to better careful- 
ness. He must be also full of humble 
thoughts, not disdaining to kneel, lie 
down, or wet his fingers when occa- 
sion commands. Then must he be 
prudent, apprehending the reasons 
why the fish will not bite; and of a 
thankful nature, showing a large 
gratefulness for the least satisfaction.” 

“ Tut, tut,” Basil replied, laughing ; 
“ thinkest thou no patience be needful 
when the dogs do lose the scent, or 
your horse refuseth to take a gate ; 
no prudence to forecast which way to 
turn when the issue be doubtful; no 
humility to brook a fall with twenty 
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fellows passing by a-jeering of you; 
no thankfulness your head be not 
broken ; no love of your neighbor for 
to abstain in the heat of the chase 
from treading down his corn, or for to 
make amends when it be done? Go 
to, go to, sweetheart ; thou art a dex- 
trous pleader, but hast failed to prove 
thy point. Methinks there doth ex- 
ist greater temptations for to swear or 
to quarrel in hunting than in fishing, 
and, if resisted, more excellent virtues 
then observed. One day last year, 
when I was in Cheshire, Sir Peter 
Lee of Lime did invite me to hunt the 
stag, and there being a great stag in 
chase and many gentlemen hot in the 
pursuit, the stag took soil, and divers, 
whereof I was one, alighted and 
stood with sword drawn to have a cut 
at him.” 

“Qh, the poor stag!” I cried; “I 
do always sorely grieve for him.” 

“Well,” he continued, “the stags 
there be wonderfully fierce and dan- 
gerous, which made us youths more 
eager to be at him. But he escaped 
us all; and it was my misfortune to be 
hindered in my coming near him, 
the way being slippery, by a fall 
which gave occasion to some which 
did not know me to speak as if I had 
failed for fear; which being told me, 
I followed the gentleman who first 
spoke it, intending for to pick a quarrel 
with him, and, peradventure, measure 
my sword with his, so be his denial 
and repentance did not appear. But, 
I thank God, afore I reached him my 
purpose had changed, and in its stead 
I turned back to pursue the stag, and 
happened to be the only horseman in 
when the dogs set him up at bay ; and 
approaching near him, he broke 
through the dogs and ran at me, and 
took my horse’s side with his horns. 
Then I quitted my horse, and of a 
sudden getting behind him, got on his 
back and cut his throat with my 
sword.” 

“ Alack!” I cried, “I do mislike 
these bloody pastimes, and love not 
to think of the violent death of any 
living creature.” 
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“ Well, dear heart,” he answered, 
« J will not make thee sad again by 
the mention of the killing of so much 
as a rat, if it displeaseth thee. But 
truly I mislike not to think of that 
day, for I warrant thee, in turning 
back from the pursuit of that injuri- 
ous gentleman, somewhat more of vir- 
tue did exist than it hath been my 
hap often to practice. For, look you, 
sweet one,’to some it doth cause no 
pain to forgive an injury which touch- 
eth not their honor, or to plunge into 
the sea to fish out a drowning man; 
but to be styled a coward, and yet to 
act as a Christian man should do, not 
seeking for to be revenged, why, me- 
thinks, there should be a little merit in 
it.” 

“Yea,” I said, “much in every 
way; but truly, sir, if your thinking 
is just that easy virtue is little or no 
virtue, I shall be the least virtuous 
wife in the world.” 

Upon this he latighed so loud that 
I told him he would fright all the 
fishes away. 

“T’ faith, let them go if they list,” he 
cried, and cast away his rod. Then 
coming to where I was sitting, he invit- 
ed me to walk with him alongside the 
stream, and then asked me for to ex- 
plain my last speech. 

“Why, Basil,” I said, “ what, I 
pray you, should be the duty of a vir- 
tuous wife hut to love her husband ?” 

So then he, catching my meaning, 
smiled and replied, 

“Tf that duty shall prove easy to 
thy affectionate heart, I doubt not but 
others will arise which shall call for 
the exercise of more difficult virtue.” 

When we came to a sweet nook, 
where the shade made it too dark for 
grass to grow, and only moss yielded 
a soft carpet for the feet, we sat down 
on a shelving slope of broken stones, 
and I exclaimed, 

“Oh, Basil, methinks we shall be 
too happy in this fair place ; and I do 
tax myself presently with hardness of 
heart, that in thy compaxy, and the 
forecasting of a blissful time to come, 
I lose the sense of recent sorrows.” 
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“ God doth yield thee this comfort,” 
he answered, “ for to refresh thy body 
and strengthen thy soul, which have 
both been verily sorely afflicted of 
late. I ween he doth send us breath- 
ing-times with this merciful intent.” 
By such discourses as these we en- 
tertained ourselves at sundry times ; 
but some of the sweetest hours we 
spent were occupied in planning the fu- 
ture manner of our lives, the good we 
should strive to do amongst our poor 
neighbors, and the sweet exercise of 
Catholic religion we should observe. 
Foreseeing the frequent concealing 
of priests in his house, Basil sent one 
day for a young carpenter, one Mas- 
ter Owen, who hath since been so 
noted for the contriving of hiding- 
places in all the recusants’ houses in 
England; and verily what I noticed 
in him during the days he was at work 
at Euston did agree with the great re- 
pute of sanctity he hath since obtain- 
ed. His so small stature, his trick of 
silence, his exceeding recollected and 
composed manner filled me with ad- 
miration ; and Basil told me nothing 
would serve him, the morning he ar- 
rived, when he found a priest was in 
the house, but to go to shrift and holy 
communion, which was his practice, 
before ever he set to work at his good 
business. I took much pleasure in 
watching his progress. He scooped 
out a cell in the walls of the gallery, 
contriving a door such as I remember- 
ed at Sherwood Hall, which none could 
see to open unless they did know of 
the spring. All the time he was la- 
boring thereat, I could discern him to 
be praying; and when he wot not any 
to be near him, sang hymns in a loud 
and exceeding sweet voice. I have 
never observed in any one a more re- 
ligious behavior than in this youth, 
who, by his subtle and ingenious art, 
hath saved the lives of many priests, 
and procured mass to be said in houses 
where none should have durst for to 
say or hear it if a refuge of this kind 
did not exist, wherein a man may lie 
ensconced for years, and none can find 
him, if he come not forth himself. 
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When he was gone, other sort of 
workmen were called in, for to make 
more habitable and convenient a portion 
of this large house. For in this the 
entire consenting of our minds did ap- 
pear, that neither of us desired for to 
spend money on showy improvements, 
or to inhabit ten chambers when five 
should suffice. What one proposed, 
the other always liked well; and if in 
tastes we did sometimes differ, yet no 
disagreement ensued. For, albeit Ba- 
sil cared not as much as I did for the 
good ordering of the library, his indul- 
gent kindness did nevertheless incline 
him to favor me with a promise that 
one hundred fair, commendable books 
should be added to those his good 
father had collected. He said that 
Hubert should aid us to choose these 
goodly volumes, holy treatises, and 
histories in French and English, if it 
liked me, and poetry also. One pleas- 
ant chamber he did laughingly appoint 
for to be the scholar’s room, in the which 
he should never so much as show his 


face, but Hubert and I read and write, 
if we listed, our very heads off. The 
ancient chapel was now a hall; and, 
save some carving on the walls which 
could not be recovered, no traces did 


remain of its old use. But at the top- 
most part of the house, at the head of 
a narrow staircase, was a chamber 
wherein mass was sometimes said ; and 
since Basil’s return, he had procured that 
each Saturday a priest should come and 
spend the night with him, for the con- 
venience of all the neighboring Catho- 
lies who resorted there for to go to their 
duty. Lady Tregony and her house- 
hold—which were mostly Catholic, but 
had not the same commodities in her 
house, where to conceal any one was 
more hard, for that it stood almost in 
the village of Fakenham, and all 
comers and goers proved visible to the 
inhabitants—did repair on Sundays, 
at break of day, to Euston. How 
sweet were those rides in the fair 
morning light, the dew bespangling 
every herb and tree, and the wild 
flowers filling the air with their fresh 
fragrance! The pale primroses, the 
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azure harebell, the wood-anemone, and 
the dark-blue hyacinth—what dainty 
nosegays they furnished us with for 
our Blessed Lady’s altar! of which 
the fairest image I ever beheld stood 
in the little secret chapel at Euston. 
Basil did much affection this image of 
Blessed Mary ; for as. far back as he 
could remember he had been used to 
say his prayers before it ; and when his 
mother died, he being only seven years 
of age, he knelt before this so lively 
representation of God’s Mother, be- 
seeching of her to be a mother to him 
also; which prayer methinks verily 
did take effect, his life having been 
marked by singular tokens of her ma- 
ternal care. 

In the Holy Week, which fell that 
year in the second week of April, he 
procured the aid of three priests, and 
had all the ceremonies performed 
which do appertain to that sacred sea- 
son. On Wednesday, toward evening 
began Zenebre, with the mysterious 
candlestick of fifteen lights, fourteen of 
them representing, by the extinguishing 
of them, the disciples which forsook 
Christ ; the fifteenth on the top, which 
was not put out, his dear Mother, who 
from the crib to the cross, was not 
severed from him. On Thursday we 
decked the sepulchre wherein the 
Blessed Sacrament reposed with flow- 
ers and all such jewels as we possessed, 
and namely with a very fair diamond 
cross which Basil had gifted me with, 
and reverently attended it day and 
night. “ God defend,” I said to Basil, 
when the sepulchre was removed, “I 
should retain for vain uses what was 
lent to our Lord yester eve!” and 
straightway hung on the cross to our 
Lady’s neck. On Friday we all crept 
to the crucifix, and kissing, bathed it 
with our tears. On Saturday every 
fire was extinguished in the house, and 
kindled again with hallowed fire. 
Then ensued the benediction of the 
paschal candle, and the rest of the 
divine ceremonies, till mass. At 
mass, as soon as the priest pro- 
nounced “ Gloria in excelsis,” a cloth, 
contrived by Lady Tregony and me, 
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and which veiled the altar, made re- 
splendent with lights and flowers, was 
suddenly snatched away, and many 
little bells we had pr¢pared for that 
purpose rung, in imitation of what 
was done in England in Catholic times, 
and now in foreign countries. On 
Easter Sunday, after mass, a benedic- 
tion was given to divers sorts of meat, 
and, in remembrance of the Lamb 
sacrificed two days before, a great pro- 
portion of lamb. Nigh one hundred re- 
cusants had repaired to Euston that 
day for their paschal communion. 
Basil did invite them all to break 
Lent’s neck with us, in honor of Christ’s 
joyful resurrection; and many bless- 
ings were showered that day, I ween, 
on Master Rookwood, and for his sake, 
I ween, on Mistress Sherwood also. 
The sun did shine that Easter morning 
with more than usual brightness. The 
common people do say it danceth for 
joy at this glorious tide. For my 
part, methought it had a rare youthful 


brilliancy, more cheering than hot, 


more lightsome than dazzling. All 
nature seemed to rejoice that Christ 
was risen; and pastoral art had 
devised arches of flowers and gay 
wreaths hanging from pole to pole and 
gladdening every thicket. 

Verily, if the sun danced in the 
sky, my poor heart danced in my 
bosom. At Basil’s wishing, anticipat- 
ing future duties, I went to the kitchen 
for to order the tansy-cakes which 
were to be prizes at the hand-ball 
playing on the next day. Like a fool- 
ish creature, I was ready to smile at 
every jest, howsoever trifling; and 
when Basil put in his head at the 
door and cried, “ Prithee, let each one 
that eateth of tansy-cake to-morrow, 
which signifieth bitter herbs, take also 
of bacon, to show he is no Jew,” the 
wenches and I did laugh till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. Ah me! when 
the heart doth overflow with joy ’tis 
marvellous how the least word maketh 
merriment. 

One day late in April I rode with 
Basil for to see some hawking, which 
verily is a pleasure for high and 
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mounting spirits; howsoever, I wore 
not the dress which the ladies in this 
country do use on such occasions, for I 
have always thought it an unbecoming 
thing for women to array themselves 
in male attire, or ride in fashion like a 
man, and Basil is of my thinking 
thereon. It was a clear, calm, sun- 
shiny evening, about an hour before 
the sun doth usually mask himself, 
that we went to the river. There we 
dismounted and, for the first time, I 
did behold this noble pastime. For is 
it not rare to consider how a wild bird 
should be so brought to hand and so 
well managed as to make us such 
pleasure in the air; but most of all to 
forego her native liberty and feeding, 
and return to her servitude and diet? 
And what a lesson do they read to us 
when our wanton wills and thoughts 
take no heed of reason and conscience’s 
voices luring us back to duty’s perch. 
When we had stood a brief time 
watching for a mallard, Basil perceiv- 
ed one and whistled off his falcon. 
She flew from him as if she would 
never have turned her head again, yet 
upon a shout came in. Then by de- 
grees, little by little, flying about and 
about, she mounted so high as if she 
had made the moon the place of her 
flight, but presently came down like a 
stone at the sound of his lure. I wax- 
ed very eager in the noticing of these 
haps, and was well content to be an 
eye-witness of this sport. Methought 
it should be a very pleasant thing to 
be Basil’s companion in it, and wear 
a dainty glove and a gentle tasel on 
my fist which should never cast off 
but at my bidding, and when I let it 
fly would return at my call. And,this 
thought minded me of a faithful love 
never diverted from its resting-place 
save by heavenward aspirations al- 
ternating betwixt earthly duties and 
ghostly soarings. But oh, what a 
tragedy was enacted in the air when 
Basil, having detected by a little white 
feather in its tail a cock in a brake, 
cast off a tasel gentle, who never 
ceased his circular motion till he had 
recovered his place. Then suddenly 
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upon the flushing of the cock he came 
down, and missing of it in that down- 
come, lo what working there was on 
both sides! The cock mounting as if 
he would have pierced the skies; the 
hawk flying a contrary way until he 
had made the wind his friend ; what 
speed the cock made to save himself! 
What hasty pursuit the hawk made of 
the fugitive! after long flying killing 
of it, but alack in killing of it killing 
himself! : 

“Ah, a fatal ending to a fatal 
strife!” exclaimed a known voice 
close unto mine ear, a melodious one, 
albeit now harsh to my hearing. 
Mine eyes were dazzled with gazing 
upward, and I confusedly discerned 
two gentlemen standing near me, one 
of which I knew to be Hubert. I 
gave him my hand, and then Basil 
turning round and beholding him and 
his companion, came up to them with 
a joyful greeting : : 

“Oh, Sir Henry,” he exclaimed, “ I 
be truly glad to see you; and you, 
Hubert, what a welcome surprise is 
this !” 

Then he introduced me to Sir Hen- 
ry Jerningham; for he it was who, 
bowing in a courteous fashion, ad- 
dressed to me such compliments as 
gentlemen are wont to pay to ladies at 
the outset of their acquaintanceship. 

These visitors had left their horses 
a few paces off, and then Sir Henry 
explained that Hubert had been abid- 
ing with him at his seat for a few 
days, and that certain law-business in 
which Basil was concerned as well as 
his brother, and himself also, as hav- 
inz been for one year his guardian, did 
necessitate a meeting wherein these 
matters should be brought to a close. 

“So,” quoth he then, “ Master Basil, 
I proposed we should invade your 
solitude in place of withdrawing you 
from it, which methought of the two 
evils should be the least, seeing what 
atiractions do detain you at Euston 
at this time.” 

I foolishly dared not look at Hubert 
when Sir Henry made this speech, 
and Basil with hearty cheer thanked 
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him for his obliging conduct and the 
great honor he did him for to visit him 
in this amicable manner. Then he 
craved his permission for to accompa- 
ny me to Lady Tregony’s house, trust- 
ing, he said, to Hubert to conduct him 
to Euston, and to perform there all 
hospitable duties during the short time 
he should be absent himself. 

“ Nay, nay,” quoth Sir Henry, “ but, 
with your license, Master Basil, we 
will ride with you and this lady to 
Banham Hall. Methinks, seeing you 
are such near neighbors, that Mistress 
Sherwood lacketh not opportunities to 
enjoy your company, and that you 
should not deprive me of the pleasure 
of a short conversation with her 
whilst Hubert and you entertain your- 
selves for the nonce in the best way you 
can.” 

Basil smiled, and said it contented 
him very much that Sir Henry should 
enjoy my conversation, which he 
hoped in future should make amends 
to his friends for his own deficiencies. 
So we all mounted our horses, and 
Sir Henry rode alongside of me, and 
Basil and Hubert behind us ; for only 
two could hold abreast in the narrow 
lane which led to Fakenham. A chill 
had fallen on my heart since Hubert’s 
arrival, which I can only liken to the 
sudden overcasting of a bright sun- 
shiny day by a dark, cold cloud. 

At first Sir Henry enteved into dis- 
course with me touching hawking, 
which he talked of in a merry fashions 
drawing many similitudes betwixt fal- 
coners and lovers, which he said were 
the likest people in the world. 

“For, I pray you,” said he, “are 
not hawks to the one what his mistress 
is to the other? the objects of his care, 
admiration, labor, and all. They be 
indeed his idols. To them he con- 
secrates his amorous ditties, and 
courts each one in a peculiar dialect. 
Oh, believe me, Mistress Sherwood, 
that lady may style herself fortunate 
in love who shall meet with so much 
thought, affection, and solicitude from 
a lover or a husband as his birds do 
from a good ostringer.” 
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Then diverting his speech to other 
topics, he told me it was bruited that 
the queen did intend to make a pro- 
gress in the eastern counties that sum- 
mer, and that her majesty should be 
entertained in a very splendid manner 
at Kenninghall by my Lord Arundel 
and also at his house in Norwich. 

“Tt doth much grieve me to hear it,” 
I answered. 

Then he: 
Sherwood ?” 

“Because,” I said, “Lord Arundel 
hath already greatly impaired his for- 
tune and spent larger sums than can 
be thought of in the like prodigal 
courtly expenses, and also lost a good 
part of the lands which his grand- 
father and my Lady Lumley would 
have bequeathed to him if he had not 
turned spendthritt and so greatly dis- 
pleased them.” 

“But and if it be so,” quoth he 
again, “ wherefore doth this young no- 
bleman’s imprudence displeasure you, 
Mistress Sherwood ?” 

I answered, “ By reason of the pain 
which his follies do cause to his sweet 
lady, which for many years hath been 
more of a friend to my poor self, than 
unequal rank and, if possible, still 
more unequal merit should warrant.” 

“Then I marvel not,” replied Sir 
Henry, “at your resentment of her 
husband’s folly, for by all I have ever 
seen or heard of this lady she doth 
show herself to be the pattern of a 
wife, the model of high-born ladies ; 
and ’tis said that albeit so young, there 
doth exist in her so much merit and 
dignity that some noblemen confess 
that when they come into her presence 
they dare not swear, as at other times 
they are wont to do before the best of 
the kingdom. But I have heard, and 
am verily inclined to believe it, that he 
is much changed in his dispositions to- 
ward his lady; though pride, it may 
be, or shame at his ill-usage of her, 
or fear that it should seem that, now 
his favor with the queen doth visibly 
decline, he should turn to her whom, 
when fortune smiled upon him, he did 
keep aloof from, seeking her only 
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when clouds gather round him, do hin- 
der him from showing these new in- 
clinations.” 

“ How much he would err,” I ex- 
claimed, “and wrong his noble wife if 
he misdoubted her heart in such a 
case! Methinks most women would 
be ready to forgive one they loved 
when misfortune threatened them, but 
she beyond all others, who never at 
any time allowed jealousy or natural 
resentments to draw away her love 
from him to whom she hath vowed it. 
But is Lord Arundel then indeed in 
less favor with her majesty? And 
how doth this surmise agree with the 
report of her visit to Kenninghall ?” 

“ Ah, Mistress Sherwood,” he an- 
swered, “ declines in the human body 
often do call for desperate remedies, 
and the like are often required when 
they occur in court favor. ”Tis a dan- 
gerous expedient to spend two or three 
thousands of pounds in one or two 
days for the entertainment of the 
queen and the court; but if, on the 
report of her intended progress, one 
of such high rank as Lord Arundel 
had failed to place his house at her 
disposal, his own disgrace and his en- 
emies’ triumph should have speedily 
ensued. I pray God my Lord Bur- 
leigh do not think on Cottessy ! Egad, 
I would as lief pay down at once one 
year’s income as to be so uncertainly 
mulcted. I warrant you Lord Arun- 
del shall have need to sell an estate 
to pay for the honor her majesty will 
do him. He hath a spirit will not 
stop half-way in anything he doth 
pursue.” 

“Then think you, sir,” I said, “ he 
will be one day as noted for his vir- 
tues as now for his faults ?” 

Sir Heury smiled as he answered, 
“Tf Philip Howard doth set himself 
one day to serve God, I promise you 
his zeal therein will far exceed what 
he hath shown in the devil’s service.” 

“ T pray you prove a true prophet, 
sir,” I said; and, as we* now had 
reached the door of Lady Tregony’s 
house, I took leave of this courteous 
gentleman, and hastily turned toward 
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Basil—with an uneasy desire to set 
him on his guard to use some reserve 
in his speeches with Hubert, but with- 
al at a loss how to frame a brief warn- 
ing, or to speak without being over- 
heard. Howsoever, I drew him a 
little aside, and whispered, “ Prithee, 
be silent touching Owen’s work, even 
to Hubert.” 

He looked at me so much astonish- 
ed, and methought with so great a 
look of pain, that my heart smote me. 
We exchanged a brief farewell; and 
when they had all ridden away, I felt 
sad. Our partings were wont to be 
more protracted ; for he would most 
times ask me to walk back with him 
to the gate, and then made it an ex- 
cuse that it should be unmannerly not 
to see me home, aud so three or four 
times we used to walk to and fro, till 
at last I did laughingly shut the door 
on him, and refused to open it again. 
But, ah me! that evening the chill I 
spoke of had fallen on our simple joys 
like a blight on a fair landscape. 

On the next day two missives came 
to me from Euston, sent by private 


hand, but not by the same messenger. 


I leave the reader to judge what I felt 
in reading these proofs of the disposi- 
tions of two brothers, so alike in fea- 
tures, so different in soul. This was 
Basil’s letter : 

“Mine OWN DEAR Heart—The 
business which hath brought Sir Hen- 
ry and Hubert here will, I be fright- 
ened, hold me engaged all to-morrow. 
But, before I sleep, I must needs write 
thee (poor penman as I be) how much 
it misliketh me to see in thee an ill 
opinion of mine only and dear brother, 
and such suspicion as verily no one 
should entertain of a friend, but much 
less of one so near in blood. I do 
yield thee that he is not as zealous as I 
could wish in devout practices, and 
something too fond of worldly pleas- 
ures ; but God is my witness, I should 
as soon think of doubting mine own 
existence as his fidelity to his religion, 
or his kindness to myself. So, prithee, 
dear love, pain me not again by the 
utterance of such injurious words to 
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Hubert as that I should not trust him 
with any secrets howsoever weighty, 
or should observe any manner of re- 
straint in communicating with him 
touching common dangers and inter- 
ests. Methinks he is very sad at this 
time, and that the sight of his pater- 
nal home hath made him melancholy. 
Verily, his lot hath in it none of the 
brightness which doth attend mine, 
and I would we could anyways 
make him a partaker in the happiness 
we do enjoy. I pray God he may 
help me to effect this, by the forward- 
ing of any wish he hath at heart; but 
he was always of a very reserved 
habit of mind, and not prone to speak 
of his own concernments. Forgive, 
sweetheart, this loving reproof, from 
thy most loving friend and servant, 
“ Bastt Rookwoop.” 

Hubert’s was as followeth: 

“ Mapam—My presumption _ to- 
ward you hath doubtless been a sin 
calling for severe punishment; but I 
pray you leave not the cause of it un- 
remembered. The doubtful mind you 
once showed in my regard, and of 
which the last time I saw you some 
marks methought did yet appear, 
should be my excuse if I have erred 
in a persistency of love, which most 
women would less deserve indeed, but 
would more appreciate than you have 
done. If this day no token doth 
reach me of your changed mind, be it 
so. I depart hence as changed as you 
do remain unchanged. It may be for 
mine own weal, albeit passion deems 
of it otherwise, if you finally reject 
me whom once you did look upon 
with so great favor, that the very 
thought of it works in me a revived 
tendefness as should be mine own un- 
doing if it prevailed, for this country 
hath laws which are not broken in 
vain, and faithful loyal service is differ- 
ently requited than traitorous and ob- 
stinate malignity. I shall be the greater 
for lacking your love, proud lady; but 
to have it I would forego all a sovar- 
eign can bestow—ali that ambition 
can desire. These, then, are my last 
words. If we meet not to-day, God 
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knoweth with what sentiments we 
shall one day meet, when justice hath 
overtaken you, and love in me hath 
turned to hatred ! 

“ Hopert RooKkwoop.” 

“ Ay,” I bitterly exclaimed, laying 
the two letters side by side before me, 
“one endeth with love, the other with 
hate. The one showeth the noble 
fruits of true affection, the other the 
bitter end of selfish passion.” Then 
I mused if I should send Basil, or 
show him later Hubert’s letter, clear- 
ing myself of any injustice toward 
him, but destroying likewise for ever 
his virtuous confidence in his brother’s 
honor. A short struggle with myself 
ensued, but I soon resolved, for the 
present at least, on silence. If danger 
did seem to threaten Basil, which his 
knowledge of his brother’s baseness 
could avert, then I must needs speak ; 
but God defend I should without con- 
straint pour a poisoned drop into the 
clear fount of his undoubting soul. 
Passion may die away, hatred may 
cease, repentance arise; but the evil 
done by the revealing of another’s sin 
worketh endless wrong to the doer 
and the hearer. 

The day on which I received these 
two letters did seem the longest I had 
ever known. On the next Basil came 
to Banham Hall, and told me his 
guests were ‘gone. <A load seemed 
lifted from my heart. But, albeit we 
resumed our wonted manner of life, 
and the same mutual kindness and ac- 
customed duties and pleasures filled 
our days, I felt less secure in my hap- 
piness, less thoughtless of the world 
without, more subject to sudden sink- 
ings of heart in the midst of greatest 
merriment, than before Hubert’s visit. 

In the early part of June, Mr. Con- 
gleton wrote in answer to Basil’s ea- 
ger pressings that he would fix the 
day of our marriage, that he was of 
opinion a better one could not be found 
than that of our Lady’s Visitation, on 
the 2d of July, and that, if it pleased 
God, he should then take the first 
journey he had made for five-and- 
twenty years ; for nothing would serve 
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Lady Tregony but that the wedding 
should take place in her house, where 
a priest would marry us in secret at 
break of day, and then we should 
ride to the parish church at Euston for 
the public ceremony. He should, he 
added, carry Muriel with him, howso- 
ever reluctant she should be to leave 
London; but he promised us this 
should be a welcome piece of con- 
straint, for that she longed to see me 
again more than can be teld. 

Verily, pleasant letiers reach- 
ed me that weck; for my father wrote 
he was in better health, and in 
great peace and contentment of mind 
at Rheims, albeit somewhat sad, when 
he saw younger and more fortunate 
men (for so he styled them) depart for 
the English mission ; and by a cypher 
we had agreed on he gave me to un- 
derstand Edmund Genings was of 
that number. And Lady Arundel, to 
whom I had reported the conversation 
I had with Sir Henry Jerningham, 
sent me an answer which I will here 
transcribe : 

“MY WELL-BELOVED CONSTANCE 
—You do rightly read my heart, and 
the hope you express in my regard, 
with so tender a friendship and solici- 
tous desire for my happiness, hath in- 
deed a better foundation than idle 
surmises. It hath truly pleased God 
that Philip’s disposition toward me 
should change; and albeit this change 
is not as yet openly manifested, he 
nevertheless doth oftentimes visit me, 
and testifies much regret for his past 
neglect of one whom he doth now 
confess to be his truest friend, his 
greatest lover, and best comfort. O 
mine own dear friend! my life has 
known many strange accidents, but 
none’ greater or more strange than this, 
that my so long indifferent husband 
should turn into a secret lover who 
doth haunt me by stealth, and looking 
on me with new eyes, appears to con- 
ceive so much admiration for my 
worthless beauty, and to find such 
pleasure in my poor company, that it 
would seem as if a new face and per- 
son had been given tc me wherewith 
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to inspire him with this love for her to 
whom he doth owe it. Oh, I promise 
thee this husbandly wooing liketh me 
well, and methinks I would not at 
once disclose to the world this new 
kindness he doth show me and revival 
of conjugal affection, but rather hug it 
and cherish it like a secret treasure 
until it doth take such deep root that 
nothing can again separate his heart 
from me. His fears touching the 
queen’s ill-conception of him increase, 
and his enemies do wax more power- 
ful each day. The world hath become 
full of uneasiness to him. Methinks 
he would gladly break with it; but 
like to one who walketh on a narrow 
plank, with a precipice on each side 
of him, his safety lieth only in advanc- 
ing. The report is true—I would it 
were false—of the queen’s progress, 
and her intended visit to Kenninghall. 
I fear another fair estate in the north 
must needs pay the cost thereof; but 
avoidance is impossible. I am about 
to remove from London to Arundel 
Castle, where my lord doth will me 
for the present to reside. The sea- 
breezes on that coast, and the mild air 
of Sussex, he thinks should improve 
my health, which doth at this time re- 
quire care. Touching religion, I 
have two or three times let fall words 
which implied an increased inclination 
to Catholic religion. Each time his 
countenance did very much alter, and 
assumed a painful expression. I fear 
he is as greatly opposed to it as here- 
tofore. But it once resolved on what 
conscience doth prescribe, with God’s 
help, I hope that neither new-found 
joys nor future fears shall stay me 
from obeying its voice. 

“ And so thou art to be married 
come the early days of July! T° faith 
thy Basil and thou have, like a pair of 
doves, cooed long enough, I ween, 
amidst the tall trees of Euston; which, 
if you are to be believed, should be 
the most delectable place in the whole 
world. And yet some have told me 
it is but a huge plain building, and 
the country about it, except for its 
juxuriant trees, of no notable beauty. 


Constance Sherwood. 


The sunshine of thine own heart shed- 
deth, I ween, a radiancy on the plain 
walls and the unadorned gardens 
greater than nature or art can bestow. 
1 cry thee mercy for this malicious 
surmise, and give thee license, when I 
shall write in the same strain touching 
my lord’s castle at Arundel to flout 
me in a like manner. Some do dis- 


dainfully style it a huge old fortress ; 
others a very grand and noble pile. If 
that good befalleth me that he doth 
visit me there, then I doubt not but it 
will be to me the cheerfullest place in 
Thy loving servant to 


existence. 
command, 

“ ANN ARUNDEL AND SuRREY.” 

This letter came to my hand at 
Whitsuntide, when the village folks 
were enacting a pastoral, the only 
merit of which did lie in the innocent 
glee of the performers. Tne sheep- 
shearing feast, a very pretty festival, 
ensued a few days later. A fat lamb 
was provided, and the maidens of the 
town permitted to run after it, and she 
which took hold of it declared the lady 
of the lamb. Tis then the custom to 
kill and carry it on a long pole before 
the lady and her companions to the 
green, attended with music and moris- 
co dances. But this year Pransomed 
the lamb, and had it crowned with 
blue corn-flowers and poppies, and 
led to a small paddock, where for 
some time I visited and fed it every 
day. Poor little lamb! like me, it 
had one short happy time that sum- 
mer. 

In the evening I went with the 
lasses to the banks of the Ouse, and 
scattered on the dimpling stream, as is 
their wont at the lamb-ale, a thousand 
odorous flowers—new-born roses, the 
fleur-de-luce, sweet-williams, and yel- 
low coxcombs, the  small-flowered 
lady’s-slipper, the prince’s-feather and 
the clustered bell-flower, the sweet- 
basil (the saucy wenches smiled when 
they furnished me with a bunch 
thereof), and a great store of midsum- 
mer daisies. When, with due observ- 
ance, I threw on the water a haudful 
of these golden-tufted and silver- 
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crowned flowerets, I thought of Mas- 
ter Chaucer’s lines : 


* Above all the flowers in the mead 
These love I most—these flowers white and red, 
And in French called la bale Marquerite. 
O commendable flower, and most in mind! 
O flower and gracious excellence ! 
O amiabie Marguerite.” 


The great store of winsome and gra- 
ciously-named flowers used that day 
set me to plan a fair garden, wherein 
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each month should yield in its turn to 
the altar of our secret chapel a pure 
incense of nature’s own furnishing. 
Basil was helping me thereto, and my 
Lady Tregony smiling at my quaint 
devices, when Mr. Cobham, a cousin 
of her ladyship, arrived, bringing with 
him news of the queen’s progress, 
which quickly diverted us from other 
thoughts, and caused my pencil to 
stand idle in mine hand. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





From The Sixpenny Magazine. 


THE SIEGE 


Wuewn Solymon, sultan of Turkey, 
had resolved to extirpate the Knights 
of Malta, pursuant to his ultimate de- 
sign of taking vengeance on Philip 
II. of Spain for the loss which he had 
suffered in the reduction of the (as 
he supposed) impregnable Penon de 
Valez, and for the hostility which the 
Spaniards had visited upon the Mo- 
rescoes, to which may be added the in- 
centive of radical religious differences, 
for the depredations which those fa- 
mous warriors had visited upon his 
commerce, he gave the command of 
his fleet to Piali, and that of his land 
forces to Mustapha. Having equipped 
all of the ships in his empire, to which 
were united the corsairs of Hascem 
and Dragut, viceroys of Algiers and 
Tripoli, he ordered them to repair to 
the siege of Malta. 

The Christian powers on the Med- 
iterranean, having heard of his exten- 
sive preparations, were in doubt as to 
the destination of the Turkish fleet ; 
but it appearing from the report of 
spies that it was bound for Malta, the 
grand master called immediately upon 
the Catholic king, the Pope, and the 
other Christian princes for their aid 
in withstanding their common enemy, 
the infidels. These powers were under 
no small obligation to the Knights, 
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who had made it a part of the faith 
which they held in unity with these 
powers, to destroy them upon every 
occasion which presented the opportu- 
nity. But, to their disgrace, these 
powers discovered an ungrateful hesi- 
tancy in responding to this demand, 
save Philip, and even he, the historian 
relates, was actuated by motives not 
wholly engendered by a sense of hon- 
or, and whose tardiness was well-nigh 
fatal to the cause which he professed 
to zealously espouse, and upon which 
the Knights of Malta relied for 
success. 

About the middle of May, three 
hundred years ago, the Turkish fleet 
arrived in sight of Malta, with a 
strength of upward of 40,000, compos- 
ed chiefly of janissaries and serapis, 
the bravest troops of the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

John de la Valette, the master- 
spirit of the defence, commands our 
highest admiration for his intrepid ef- 
forts in inspiring every aspect with the 
buoyancy of hope. The troops at his 
disposal to stay this tide of destruction, 
which set so furiously against his lit- 
tle sea-washed isle, amounted to only 
700 knights and 8,500 soldiers, which 
flattered Solymon into the egregious 
error that it was an easy conquest to 
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his janissaries and serapis, who, under 
their distinguished commanders, were 
accustomed to victory. 

The Turks landed at some distance 
from Il Borgo, and, unresisted, devas- 
tated the defenceless territory; but 
they now drew near a goal which was 
calculated to deceive those who enter- 
tained the fantasy that an easy victory 
awaited them. 

Mustapha, in view of the Spanish 
forces daily expected to relieve the 
enemy, counselled an immediate at- 
tack upon St. Elmo. This was a fort 
deriving much of its strengh, as well 
as importance, from its natural advan- 
tages. It was situated on a narrow 
neck of land which was washed on 
either side by important harbors ; it 
was accessible only over a road which 
was either bare rock or thinly covered 
with gravel, and, in the rear, commu- 
nications with Il Borgo were protected 
by the forts St. Angelo and St. 
Michael. 

The basha, to secure himself a safer 
approach to St. Elmo, caused to be 
erected a parapet of heavy timber, 
covered toward the fort with a mix- 
ture of earth, straw, and rushes, to re- 
ceive the enemy’s missiles. Here he 
planted his heaviest guns and prepared 
for the siege. 

The governor of St. Elmo delegated 
a member of the fort to convey intelli- 
gence to La Valette, the grand mas- 
ter, that the place could not sustain 
an action for a great length of time ; 
the messenger represented, in exag- 
gerated coloring, the information that 
the fort could not withstand the siege 
for more than a week. La Valette, in 
his reply, administered a rebuke, al- 
though convinced that it could not, 
with its limited capacity for sustaining 
troops, remain long in the possession of 
the order; but he was none the less 
impressed with the policy of holding 
it, even at a great sacrifice, till the ar- 
rival of the Viceroy of Sicily, who 
had been instructed by the King of 
Spain to represent the kingdom, in 
response to the call of the grand mas- 
ter. He concluded, in view of the ne- 
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cessities of the case, to head in person 
a body of reinforcements ; but being 
dissuaded by the importunities of the 
Knights, he consented to intrust its 
charge to De Medran, in whom he 
placed implicit confidence. 

Stung by the rebuke, and encouraged 
by their new accessions, the garrison 
sallied forth upon the offensive, dealing 
consternation to the unwarned foe; but 
having recovered from their surprise, 
the Turks turned upon their assailants, 
who were discomfited by a perverse 
wind which blew the smoke so as to 
obscure the enemy, and drove them 
within the walls. When the smoke 
cleared away, what was the dismay of 
the Knights to discover that the Turks 
had planted a battery in such juxta- 
position as to compromise much the 
security of the fort. It was, unquestion- 
ably, a doubtful advantage which the 
Christians obtained by quitting their 
works, as they now found it necessary 
for a greater vigilance to be called into 
action. 

The tireless infidels having discov- 
ered a gun-port but a few feet from 
the ground, well-nigh made themselves 
masters of the cavaliers by means of 
ladders. But after slaughtering many 
Christians, the garrison, aroused from 
sleep and inspired by their sense of 
danger, compelled, by the fury of their 
assault, the Turks to retire into the 
ravelin. The conflict was now renewed 
upon the part of the janissaries, and 
the contest raged with unabated vigor 
from daylight till noon, when the be- 
siegers were forced to withdraw. 
About a hundred and twenty soldiers 
and Knights were killed, at a cost of 
nearly three thousand to the enemy. 

The situation of the fort was now 
grown critical. Mustapha held the 
ravelin, and, conscious of its signifi- 
cance to the foe, whose attempts to re- 
gain it were strenuous, filled up the 
ranks as fast as the desperate strug- 
gles thinned them. La Valette sent 
reinforcements ; still the infidels per- 
severed in battering breaches in the 
walls. Fearing lest Mustapha would 
attempt to effect his purpose by storm- 
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ing, the faltering Knights applied a sec- 
ond time to the grand master, recom- 
mending a desertion of the works. 

La Valette, in opposition to the ma- 
jority of his council, held, though re- 
gretting the fate which awaited his 
brothers in the order, that the place 
must not be evacuated, and called upon 
the defenders to execute their vow, if 
necessary, Which bound them to sacri- 
fice their lives for the welfare and per- 
petuity of the order. He also deter- 
mined to follow soon his reply in per- 
son, and fall in the common cause of 
Christianity. Such was the grand 
master who withstood, alone and un- 
supported, as we might say, the whole 
infidel forces, and who declared his 
fealty to the cause in so determined a 
manner—a manner not weakened by 
faltering acts—as to inspire courage 
into the most craven heart. 

Some murmured at this response, 
and fifty-three of the malcontents ad- 
dressed him a letter, in which they ex- 
pressed the purpose that, unless on the 
next night he sent boats to take them 
away, they would seek sudden death 
without the shelter of the fort. To this 
letter he replied by sending three com- 
missioners to examine the tenability of 
the works, and explaining to the dis- 
affected soldiery their paramount duty 
to the organization, and the futility of 
sacrificing their lives to no good end, 
which were now so needful to sustain 
the defence against the enemies of their 
holy faith. ‘Two of these commission- 
ers concurred in pronouncing it unten- 
able, but the third, Constantine Cas- 
triot, esteemed the fort far from being 
reduced. ‘To guarantee his good faith 
he offered to attempt its defence with 
what soldiers the dangerous post would 
voluntarily command. 

La Valette gladly accepted the offer, 
and, with consummate address, informed 
the hitherto clamorous Knights that 
they might now obtain their discharge ; 
that he would relieve them by another 
garrison ; and also promising them fa- 
cilities for transportation to Il Borgo. 
“You, my brethren,” concluded he, 
“may be in greater safety here, and I 
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shall then feel less anxiety for the pre- 
servation of the fort.” 

Conscious of the infamy that would 
await them upon their return, and stung 
by the latent expression of the letter, 
they resolved to only quit the fort when 
called to face the enemy. The grand 
master, to try their feelings, intimated 
that willing troops were preferable to 
those who were mutinous. This an- 
swer greatly affected the Knights, and 
they humbled themselves still more till 
La Valette gladly receded from his 
rigor. 

Having now consecrated themselves 
for the immolation, and more troops 
having come to their relief, operations 
were resumed. An invention produc- 
tive of great mischief to the enemy was 
resorted to by the fertile genius of the 
besieged. Hoops were constructed of 
very combustible material, and ignited 
and thrown among the Turks as they 
were crowding to, the assault. These 
were calculated to clasp a few of them 
together, and, in .confusion, to render 
relief impossible, and a horrid death 
probable. 

For a month the engagement was 
daily renewed, and Mustapha was as 
frequently repulsed. On the 16th of 
July, intent upon a grand, overwhelm- 
ing assault, the Turkish fleet was drawn 
up near the fort, supported by 4,000 
musketeers and archers in the earth- 
works. The Turks attempted to rush 
in at the breaches, now filled up with 
the invincible Christian soldiery. But 
the immense number of the former de- 
feated the end they sought by so great 
a force. The cannon belched forth a 
broad-sweeping desolation among the 
assailants for six hours; the enemy 
were terrified almost beyond control of 
the officers, till, at length, Mustapha 
was mortified in having, without gain- 
ing any advantage by the slaughter 
which his command had sustained, to 
recall them. 

Mustapha despairing, after this san- 
guinary resistance to his arms, of sub- 
duing the garrison so long as commu- 
nication was kept open with the town, 
by which the attenuated ranks were 
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supplied with fresh troops, resolved, as 
his surest resort, to extend his works 
across the neck and connect with the 
harbor in the rear. This work was 
executed with much difficulty and loss. 
At this time Dragut, the most accom- 
plished naval officer of the Ottoman 
empire, was killed. Great as was this 
loss, Mustapha did not hesitate, but 
seemed with every new adversity to 
strengthen in his purpose of encom- 
passing the Christians with ruin. 

Having rendered, by this precaution- 
ary expedient, the reception of supplies 
from the town impossible, he again re- 
newed the assault. The four spirited 
attacks which were made upon the 
21st of July were repulsed by the 
Knights and soldiers, displaying, in the 
words of our author (Watson), “a de- 
gree of prowess and fortitude which 
almost exceeds belief, and is beyond 
the power of description.” 

Intelligence having been conveyed 
to the grand master of the perilous sit- 
uation of the fortress, troops were de- 


spatched to the rescue; but they were 
forced to return, leaving the little gar- 
rison weak but determined, faced with 
certain destruction, yet prepared to 


meet it heroically. It commands our 
deepest admiration to see, even through 
the film of distance, that little band, 
undaunted, cooped up within that fiery 
furnace awaiting that doom which was 
drawing nearer and nearer, and which 
heralded its ¢readful approach with a 
pageantry at once terrible and sublime ; 
to see them with the blazing canopy 
showering death down upon their uncov- 
ered heads ; to see them, having only to 
regret their former cowardice, adding to 
their already resplendent laurels. A 
prouder moment does not come to the 
historian—a moment more replete with 
the fulness of joy than can ever be 
known to the fictionist, as he lingers 
witli enchanted pen upon such scenes ; 
and yet, when followed by those which 
are revolting to our more refined sense 
of enlightenment, he painfully dischar- 
ges his duty. 

Having spent the night which wit- 
nessed the blasting of every hope of 
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relief in prayer, they bade each other 
affectionate adieus, and repaired to their 
death posts. To throw themselves 
upon the mercy of a foe which indeed 
knew no mercy, was not for a moment 
entertained by those who were wedded 
to the Catholic Church. The wounded 
and disabled, at their request, were 
placed where sure death might meet 
them. St. Elmo was attacked upon 
the 23d of July, 1505, which day saw 
the infidel flag flaunting triumphantly 
over its ramparts, so soon to be struck 
in disgrace and be replaced by the 
standard of St. John. The resistance 
which its handful of defenders made 
provoked rather the rage of the Turks 
than incited their admiration, and, 
after an unparalleled struggle of four 
hours, nothing was left but the broken 
walls to urge resistance to the over- 
whelming foe. Supremely grand was 
the terrific display which its heights 
commanded amidst the fiercest of the 
strife! A multitude of swaying human 
beings, actuated by a maddened re- 
venge, hurtling one against the other, 
stretching away, whilst those more 
closely drawn to its sides were in num- 
bers joined in fiery chains, and in the 
embrace of their blazing bonds expired 
with the wildest shrieks of agony! St. 
Elmo, wrapped in fire, arrayed in its 
funereal pall of lowering smoke, be- 
came the prey of the Turks. 

Mustapha surveyed the scene of his 
dear-bought victory with feelings no 
doubt adverse to those which flattered 
him upon his arrival. Brutal, indeed, 
were the means by which he sought to 
carry consternation to Il Borgo; all 
that had been found yet alive were rip- 
ped open, and, with the holy symbol 
of their faith gashed upon their bodies, 
they were thrown into the harbor, and 
winds and tides invoked to beat these 
messengers to the gates, to inform the 
town of the fall of St. Elmo. 

But a period awaited the siege of 
Malta which reflected more disgrace 
upon Mustapha than one hundred vic- 
tories could efface. 

La Valette looked out upon the har- 
bor now filled with the floating bodies, 
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horribly gashed, of the gallant defend- 
ers of St. Elmo, but no one could 
read his reflections as he viewed those 
dead-freighted waves depositing their 
burden upon the beach; no matter what 
his acts may have been when suggested 
by such an inspiration, for they were 
no index by which to yead his heart. 
We are informed by the historian 
that he dissembled his true feelings 
that the Knights and soldiers might 
not see in him a cowardly exemplar. 
But it is not impossible that the grand 
master looked unmoved upon those 
whose dress and sacred wounds alone 
betrayed them to have been bound to 
him by the endearing ties of the or- 
der. His retaliation, however, is not 
in accordance with our finer concep- 
tions of right, but who will question 
the justness of war-expedients ? La 
Valette was the master-spirit of the 
defence, and he evinced himself not 
unworthy his station. For had he 
been less decided, and succumbed to 
the importunities of his subordinates, 
indeed the siege of Malta would have 
been of short duration; no Spanish 
forces that would have been sent could 
have retrieved the advantages that 
would have been lost by a cowardly 
precipitation. And thus to him may 
we ascribe the glory of the long mas- 
terly defence which kept an enemy, 
thirsting for Christian blood, at bay, 
and which made an ultimate recovery 
practicable ; which, indeed, made the 
Turkish triumph but preparatory to 
an indelible disgrace. La Valette’s 
emotions of sorrow soon hardened, 
and he ordered his captives to be de- 
capitated and their heads shot from 
the cannon’s mouth into the enemy’s 
camp. The significance of this act, 
in part, may justify its commission, 
though it would be more in harmony 
with our ideal to believe him incapa- 
ble of perpetrating such an offence. 
The object which Mustapha aimed to 
accomplish in forwarding those ghastly 
dead to Il Borgo was to intimidate 
the place into submission ; the return 
which La Valette made was designed 
to bespeak an unwavering disposition, 
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and to hurl defiance in the face of the 
infidels. 

Mustapha, incensed at the undaunt- 
ed response made to his white flag, 
and the message sent back by his 
Christian slave, that they hoped soon 
to bury him and his janissaries in the 
only ditch which they could consistent- 
ly surrender, immediately invested the 
town and re-commenced the carnage. 
Suksequent to the fall of St. Elmo, 
the basha had been strengthened by 
the arrival of Hascem with the bra- 
voes of Algiers, amounting to 2,500 
choice troops. 

Il Borgo and St. Michael were now 
continuously under fire; but, to expe- 
dite his purposes, Mustapha adopted 
the suggestion of Piali, to make the 
Christian slaves draw their shipping 
across the neck upon which stood St. 
Elmo, into the harbor, that there 
might be a simultaneous charge from 
both land and naval forces. This 
hardship was rendered necessary be- 
cause the grand master had caused a 
heavy chain to be swung across the 
mouth of the harbor, to which impedi- 
ment were added the resources of St. 
Angelo, which commanded its entrance. 

Having mastered this difficulty, 
Mustapha consented to the pompous 
demands of Hascem to intrust to him 
the assault of St. Michael, promising 
to support him if necessary. Hascem 
shared his command with Candelissa, 
an experienced corsair, who was to 
sustain the attack by sea. 

With much display Candelissa pro- 
ceeded to perform his part. Meeting 
with unexpected resistance in the stac- 
cado which had been erected to per- 
plex his landing, he suffered great loss 
from the fort, which did not delay in 
improving so cardinal an advantage. 
He resolved to abandon this and at- 
tempt the intrenchments under the 
care of Gulmaran; the Christians re- 
served their fire until it might be spent 
effectively, and, at their first discharge, 
cut down 400 of the assailants. Can- 
delissa pushed vigorously on whilst 
Gulmaran was reloading, and gained 
the shore ; the latter, having prepared 
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for such an emergency, now threw 
from his cannon grapeshot, which did 
overwhelming execution, and Candel- 
issa, seeing with dismay his wavering 
troops, ordered his boats to be put off 
a little from the shore. 

The Algerines, seeing fio avenue of 
escape, were conscious that through 
success alone could they secure their 
safety. They therefore marched for- 
ward with maddened resolution upon 
the earthworks. Before their irresist- 
ible charge the Knights fell back in 
confusion. But stung with shame upon 
seeing the infidel colors planted upon 
their works, they rushed to the rescue, 
having been reinforced; the ardor of 
their charge struck terror to the hearts 


of the assailants, and Candelissa was’ 


among the first that fled. Of 4,000 
only a fifth escaped. The Christians 
continued firing upon the boats, sink- 
ing many, and covering the waters 
with wrecks. Amidst this vast devas- 
tation, dying and dead bodies were 
mingled in the wildest confusion. This 
defeat was decided, and Candelissa’s 
untimely exultation, which character- 
ized his reparation to the contest, was 
of a marked contrast to his inglorious 
return as his craft ploughed their way 
through the thickly strewn waters. 
The Knights were in nowise discour- 
aged in this sudden turn in the for- 
tunes of the day. 

In the meantime the attack was 
also going on by land. Hascem had 
well-nigh expiated in disgrace his 
vaunting threat ; having led his troops 
to the charge, he was confounded with 
the confusion which the fearful havoc 
wrought among the ranks. Being 
driven back, he renewed the assault 
in the face of the belching cannon 
roaring defiance to his arms in vindi- 
cation of the sanctity of invaded rights, 
but to no purpose. His mortification 
was extreme in being compelled by 
the intrepid garrison to sound a re- 
treat. The basha now advanced with 
his janissaries, and the united forces 
compelled the Knights to retire from 
the beach, where, with undaunted spir- 
its, they had proceeded to meet the 


fresh troops. But they did not yield 
without the most strenuous exertions, 
and the invaders had paid a dear price 
for the dreadful spot. Though ex- 
hausted by fatigue, their determination 
knew no abatement, and they awaited 
within the breach the renewal of the 
conflict. Their hopes were now rein- 
spired by the addition of those forces 
which had contributed so largely to 
the discomfit of Candelissa. The 
janissaries, unable to withstand their 
onslaught, were forced to retire amidst 
the showering missiles and cheers of 
the gallant Christians. 

Mustapha, enraged beyond control 
by the obstinate defence, employed 
one-half of his troops under Piali 
against the town, and with the remain- 
der resolved to reduce the fort at any 
cost. ‘To secure every chance of suc- 
cess he raised more batteries, dug new 
trenches, sprung mines, and prepared 
in every way possible to facilitate his 
design. But upon every hand did the 
yaliant Christians, animated by the 
presence of the grand master, baffle 
his arms. Mustapha’s principal engi- 
neer constructed a machine, upon the 
efficacy of which they entertained 
high hopes ; it was a huge cask, firmly 
made, and filled with powder, chains, 
bullets, and everything calculated to 
work mischief which the place could 
command. This was projected into 
the midst of the Christians, who, ere 
it exploded, managed to roll it back 
upon its artificers, which did fearful 
execution among them. Whilst yet 
the Turks were paralyzed by the ef- 
fect of its report, the Knights rushed 
out and engaged them hand to hand. 
Many of the infidels were killed, and 
the remainder made good their escape. 
But Piali was not idle. Though 
coping with superior strength, he was 
more successful against Il Borgo than 
his rival against St. Michael. He had 
gained great advantages, and, as night 
terminated his operations, he prepared 
the minds of his intimates for the glu- 
rious entry which he proposed to make 
on the morrow. He had, by a piece 
of stratagem in calling off the atten- 
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tion of the garrison’ by a furious as- 
sault, managed in another and im- 
portant position to erect a platform of 
earth and stones. It was upon this 
that night closed his work, and which 
inflamed within his breast lively hopes 
of speedily terminating the siege, and 
of reaping new laurels. 

A council of the Knights was now 
held, and an abandonment of the 
works advised by the principal part; 
but La Valette was inexorable, and 
defeated every such proposition by 
his superior wisdom. He employ- 
ed all available hands in digging 
trenches during the night, and by a 
master-stroke gained possession of the 
cavalier which had so excited the ex- 
ultation of the Turkish basha. He 
detailed a select body of troops to 
steal along the foot of the wall, and 
who, when arrived at the spot desig- 
nated, raised a loud shout and rushed 
upon the guard; these, supposing that 
the whole garrison were upon them, 
precipitately fled. The Christians 
were not slow in securing this advan- 
tage beyond any hope of recovery 
which the Turks might entertain. 

The delay of the Spanish troops was 
inexplicable to La Valette, who attrib- 
uted it to the treachery of the Viceroy 
of Sicily, but which historians impute 
to the infidelity of Philip. Now, the 
grand master was aware that their only 
hope was to hold out till they brought 
relief; and the bashas were fearful lest 
they should arrive after so long a delay 
at this very opportune moment. 

Piali, receiving intelligence that the 
Spanish forces were to be landed at 
St. Angelo, lay in wait there, after 
interposing every obstacle practicable 
to impede their progress. Resolved to 
urge every possible resistance, the in- 
fidels awaited the Spanish sail, and 
were ill prepared for the tidings 
which came, to the effect that they 
were already landed in another part 
of the island. Thus was accomplished 
by the duplicity of the Catholic king a 
result which was not anticipated ; his 
object in landing his forces at the ex- 
treme of the island was to shield, as 
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far as possible, his subjects from the 
rigors of the siege. But Mustapha 
no sooner learned of their approach 
than he withdrew all of the Turkish 
forces into the shipping. In his haste 
he had deserted St. Elmo, manned 
with his best cannon. Ere long he 
was informed by a deserter that he had 
thus disgracefully fled before a force 
of 6,000 poorly officered Spaniards, the 
same being only little more than one- 
third of his own numbers. His rage 
knew no bounds. From this indelible 
disgrace he knew his only escape was 
to disembark and retrieve his fallen 
fortunes ; but his command was shared 
by those whose personal considerations 
and jealousies prevented them from 
extending any sympathy to him. 

La Valette improved the interim in 
taking every precaution to prevent the 
fort from again falling into the hands 
of the Turks. The grand master 
was now looked upon as the one to 
whom too much credit could not be 
given, and whose orders were obeyed 
with cheering alacrity by all who 
were able in any way to assist. A 
stronger affection was generated to- 
ward him, to which his merits entitled 
him, as the most fitting reward which 
the Knights could return. 

Mustapha having convened a coun- 
cil of his principal officers, they deter- 
mined with little dissent to land and 
renew the siege. The soldiery, greatly 
disheartened at their late reverses, 
were very reluctant to obey, and fre- 
quently force was resorted to to com- 
pel them. But it must have been pa- 
tent to the commanders that thus, being 
forced touse compulsory means, they 
could not expect them to effect what 
willing and eager troops could easily 
accomplish. Mustapha was unable 
to stay the current of flying soldiers, 
and was hurled along with it; twice 
was he jostled from his horse, and was 
with difficulty rescued from being cap- 
tured. Such was the overwhelming 
defeat visited upon Mustapha’s com- 
mand, who, we doubt not, would have 
welcomed even captivity rather than 
face the sultan, whose arms he had 
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thus signally disgraced. What the re- 
flections were that this destiny anima- 
ted in his mind, we are left to infer—a 
destiny so different from what he an- 
ticipated for the thousands who were 
to destroy the Knights of Malta, only 
as an insignificant incident collateral to 
the brilliant career which awaited them 
at the hands of the larger Christian 
powers. When he saw the mere skele- 
ton of his army returning, he might 
well be impressed with the vanity of 
human calculations. 


A Song of the Year. 


The siege of Malta continued four 
months, and it, amid the general de- 
struction, worked no little benefit to 
the Knights of Malta. This success 
created joy throughout Christendom, 
which was expressed in the most 
gratifying manner. If they were 
left to fight their battles alone, it 
was only to achieve the greater 
glory. And thus ended the famous 
siege of Malta, whose valorous de- 
fence is unparalleled in the records of 
history. 





From The Literary Workman, 


A SONG OF THE YEAR. 


SoLemnN ty comes thy last hour, Old Year, 
Mercy and love were thy dower, Old Year ; 
Though with thy gifts came the sigh or tear, 
Parting, we'll bless thee, Old Year, Old Year. 


With thy best gifts in thy hand, Old Year! 
Dying while blessing the land, Old Year ! 
Welcoming Christians again, again, 

Joyous Old Year, how we loved thee, then! 


Softly thou com’st in the night, New Year! 
Robed all in pure virgin white, New Year! 
Deeds all unknown of shall fill thy days, 
Songs now unheard of will sound thy praise. 


Meeting, we fear thee almost, New Year, 
Welcome might sound like a boast, New Year 
When thou art old, like the year just past, 
Then let us bless thee, New Year, at last. 
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Translated from the Civilt& Cattolica, 


THE RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE 


WORLD. 


1. Nomper or Catnotic¢ In THE Five Divisions or THE Wortp.— 
2. CLASSIFICATION OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE EARTH AFTER THE 
DIFFERENT Re ticions.—3. ProGress or CATHOLICITY IN GREAT 


Britain.—4. In Hoiianp.—5. 


In tHe Unitrep States.—6. Mis- 


sions OF Asta.—7. IraLtiAn MIssIONARIES. 


I. Let us, at first, take a compre- 
hensive view of the number of Catho- 
lies scattered over the globe. In this 
very year some writers have limited 
their number to one hundred and fifty 
millions, with the remark that the 
figure is rather above a real census. 
Mr. Balbi, a writer of fame in statis- 
tis and in geography, gave, as far 
back as 1827, in his work published in 
Paris, his own estimate of the various 
populations of the world, classifying 
them under the heading of Religions 
Professed ; and, according to his cal- 
culations, he allotted to the Catholic 
Church only one hundred and thirty- 
nine millions (139,000,000), his fig- 
ures exceeding those of many geogra- 
phers who had preceded him. The 
eleven millions by some authors allow- 
ed this day to the Catholic denomina- 
tion, are rather a restitution than an aug- 
mentation. The former reckoning was 
a mistake, and new statistics, when ac- 
curately put together, have exhibited 
a far larger number both of inhabit- 
ants and of Catholics. But we still 
take this restitution as very inade- 
quate. From an accurate investiga- 
tion of the matter, we aver that the 
minimum of Catholics, over the world, 
amounts to two hundred millions 
(200,000,000). To afford the reader 
the means of testing the accuracy of 
our opinion, we shall here give the 
number of Catholics found in the dif- 
ferent states of every part of the 
world. We have takea for our guide 
official statistics, either civil or ecclesi- 
astical, whenever we could obtain 


them, or, otherwise, statements of 
modern geographers and of most trust- 
worthy national writers. We have 
only omitted such fractions which were 
under five hundred (500); but when 
they were above the half thousandth 
we have set them down at one thou- 
sand. Thereby, in a computation, 
which cannot be but approximate, 
omissions will counterbalance the ad- 
ditions, and the final result will not 
undergo any material change. Let it, 
moreover, be borne in mind that we 
have not been actuated by any desire 
to attain large figures. We have 
only aimed at fixing the surest, or, 
at least, the most probable amount. 
Thus, for example, we have accepted 
only six hundred and ninety thousand 
(690,000) Catholics for the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa, although na- 
tional authors, by no means exagger- 
ating, have reckoned them at two mil- 
lions. 

With such preamble, here is the re- 
sult of our investigations : 


NUMBER OF CATHOLICS. 
I. EUROPE. 


Papal States - - - 
Two Sicilies . . . 
Tuscany - . - - 
Sardinian States and Lombardy 
Modena - - - 
Parma . - - 
Monaco and San-Marino 
Spain - 

Portugal - 

Andorra - 
Switzerland 

Great Britain 

France - 


28 
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Brought forw: ard 
Belgium - 
Netherlands 
Austrian Empire 
Bavaria - 

Prussia 

Baden 

Brunswick 

Bremen 

Frankfort 

Hamburg - 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 

Hesse Electoral - 

Wiirtemberg - 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin } 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Nassau - - - 

Oldenburg - . 

Lesser Duchies of Si ac hee! n-Wei- 
mar, Sachsen-Coburg, Sachecn- 
Altenburg, etc. - 

Lubeck - 

Hanover . - 

Luxemburg - - 

Saxony - - 

Denmark - . 

Sweden and Norw: ay 

Poland . 

Ruseia 

European Turkey and Monte- 
negro - - 

Greece - - - - 


SHeetwaaed & 424 


Veen g 0 O48 


89,462,000 
4,800,000 
1,300,000 

30,000,000 
3,600,000 
7,000,000 

960,000 
6,000 
5,000 

12.000 
8,000 

240,000 

200,000 

580,000 


4,000 
226,000 


86, 


60,000(?) 
3,000 
256,000 
209,000 
65,000 
5,000 
7,000 
4,000,000 

3,000,000(?) 


1,000,000 
100,000 


Catholic population in Europe 147,194,000 


Il. ASIA AND OCEANIA, 


Asiatic ae 
Moldavia and W allachia 
Asiatic Russia - 
British India - 
Netherland India - 

French India - 
Portuguese India, Islands, and 
Macao 
Spanish India and Philippine 

Islands - 
Persia 
Anam 
Siam 
China 
New Holland 
Tasmania - 
New Zealand - 
New Caledonia and adjoining 
ielands - - 
Sandwich Islands - - - 


sev + hOD 6 


Catholic population in Asia 
and Oceania - - - 


Ill, AFRICA. 


Ret ssinia - - 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco 
Spanish Possessions - 
Canaries - - 
Portuguese Possessions . 
Madeira and islands - 
Continental French Possessions 
Reunion and other islands - 
Continental British Possessions 
Mauritius and other islands . 
Liberia - - - - 
Madagascar - - . - 
Gallas - . - - 


Catholic population in Africa - 


600,000(2) 
120,000 
100.000(?) 

1,100,000 

25,000 
170,000 


546,000 


4,750,000 
120,000(?) 
600,000 

25,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 
40,000 
60,000 


70,000 


30,000 


9,666,000 


4,071,000 


IV. AMERICA. 


United States 5,000,000 
Mexico - 8,500,000 
Guatemala - 1,200,000 
San Salvador 700,000 
Honduras - 400,000 
—— - 500,000 
Josta Rica | 
Panama f 200,000 
New Granada 3,000,000 
Venezuela, - 2,000,000 
Ecuador - - 1,500,000 
Bolivia - 2,200,000 
Peru - 2,800,000 
Chili - 1,800,000 
Argentine Republic 1,500,000 
Paraguay - 1,600,060 
Uruguay - 360,000 
Brazil - - 8,500,000 
British Guiana . 60,000 
Netherland Guiana and Islands - 40,000 
French Guiana and Islands - 306,000 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and other 

British Isles - : ° 150,000 
Spanish Islands - ° - 2,260,000 
Danish Islands - 34,000 
Canada and British Posse: ssions 1,560,000 
Hayti - - - - 800,000 


Catholic population in America 46, 970,000 


RECAPITULATION. 


I. Catholic population ia Eu- 
rope - 
Il. catholic population in Asia 
nd Oceania - - 9,666,000 
III. Catholic population in Af- 


- 147,194,000 


a - 4,071,000 
IV. Catholic population in 1 Ame r- 
ica - - 46,970,000 


Catholic population in the four 
parts of the globe - - 207,801,000 


Thus we reach the sum of nearly 
two hundred and eight miilions ; nor 
do we fear exaggeration in the num- 
ber. But were even some one re- 
luctant to accept our results, such at- 
tenuating doubts could never diminish 
our total beyond eight millions. Thus 
when we asserted that there are two 
hundred millions of Catholics in the 
world, we gave a figure far under our 
calculations, in order to place it above 
all doubt. 


Il. We will now exhibit, in very 
simple tables, the grand division of 
the inhabitants of the world, according 
to the different religious creeds : 


Christianity - - $44,000,000 
Catholic Church - - 208, 000, 000 
Eastern Churches, schis- 
matic or heretical - 
Protestantism - - 


Total - 
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4,000,000 
100,000,000 
60,000,000 
180,000,060 
152,000,000 


840,000,000 


Judaism ° ° . 
Islamism > % . 
Brahminism - - - 
Buddhism - - Rs 
Worship of Confucius, Sinto, 
Spirits, ete. - - - 


of 


Total of inhabitants of the world - 


These results are not from data as 
certain as those which we were enabled 
to obtain for the Catholic Church ; yet 
they are founded on great probability. 
There is a rémarkable increase in all, 
owing to the fact that more reliable re- 
searches have given a larger number 
of inhabitants on the globe. 

Let us now compare our own re- 
sults with those of the most celebrated 
geographers. Malte-Brun wrote in 
1810, Pinkerton and Balbi in 1827, 
and yet, although so near to one 
another, they are not of one accord 
as to the inhabitants of the earth, and 
consequently they do not agree in 
their divisions. More recent geogra- 
phers admit a number far larger than 
that allowed by Balbi, and seem to 
hesitate between eight hundred and 
a thousand millions. We are of opin- 
ion that the grand total cannot, with 
any good reason, be reckoned beyond 
eight hundred and forty millions (840,- 
000,000); at the same time it cannot 
be set at any figure much below it. 
The following figures represent mii- 
lions: 

Malte- 
Brun. 

Christianity 228 

Judaism - 5 

Islamism. - 110 

Brahminism 60 


Buddhism 150 
Other Creeds 100 


653 


Pinker- Civ. 
ton. Balbi. Catt’a. 
235 260 ob 

100 
60 

180 

152 


840 


5 
120 
60 
180 
100 


700 86737 


96 
60 
170 
147 


Total - 


III. A glance at some particular 
countries will show how much the 
Catholic Church has gained in num- 
bers and influence within a few years. 
Let us begin from two Protestant 
countries in Europe. 

The “Catholic Directory,” annually 
issued in England for the last hundred 
years, will, by comparing a few data, 
exhibit the progress of Catholicity in 
Great Britain’s most Protestant sec- 
tions—we mean England and Scot- 
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land. We limit ourselves to the offi- 
cial returns given within the last nine 
years. We mass them in two tables, 
which willlace our assertion upop the 
strongest basis of truth. The first will 
show that in these two kingdoms, so 
totally averse to Catholicity—nay, in- 
tensely hostile to it—England and 
Scotland, the number of clergymen has 
increased, within twenty-five years, at 
the rate of 137 per centum; that of 
churches 30; religious houses for 
men 222,forwomen 105. The second 
table will give the same numbers, but 
divided in the various dioceses, in 
varied ratio indeed, but everywhere 
with the same tokens of increase : 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


Clergy- Churches 
men. & Chapels. 
1142 849 
1162 
1204 
1222 
1236 
1342 
1388 
1417 
1445 


—Relig. Com— Col- 
Years. Men. Women. leges. 
1856 17 91 12 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


1864 56 


But if we draw our figures from 
earlier dates, the comparison will be 
even more striking. Behold the re- 
sult within the last twenty-five years: 

1839 


1849 
1864 


610 : 17 
897 12 ¢ 41 
1445 186 


10 
10 
12 


Limiting our researches only to 
England, we find the increase within 
eight years, between 1856 and 1864, 
stated in the official returns of the 
several dioceses” at the following 
rates : 

Churches. Clergy’n. Conv’ts. Monast’s. 

Dioceses. 1856. 1864. 1856. 1864. 1856, 1864. 1856. 1964. 
; 19° 24° «5 15 31 

93 

132 
50 


7 -@6 
Birmingham 93 
Clifton - 
Hexham 
Liverpool - § 
— - 3 
Northamp’n 30 
Nottingham 42 
Plymouth - 26 
Salford 47 
Shrewsbury 53 
Southwark - 79 


~ i 
wax 


SCKHVOCOUNSNWSeO 


730 


Bl comm! col | 20! aocece 


Rl BB) cool axl commeccom 
= _ 


Increase - Ch. 211 Clerg. 836 
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IV. Let us now step over to the 
Continent, and investigate the increase 
of Catholicity in a provipce where 
Protestantism has had it Oil its own 
way since the beginning of the Re- 
formation—we allude to Holland. To 
understand the progressive develop- 
ment of Catholicity in the Low Coun- 
tries, we need only compare the figures 
of two years, with an interval of half 
a century intervening between them : 
Cath. Popul’n. Parishes. Ona" 'n. Chure’s 

1,300,000 "941 16 

$50,000 814218 


Years. 
186 


1814 


Tne. in 50 


years - 450,000 27 310 8 


The amount expended in repairing 
the old and building new churches is 
reckoned, during this lapse of time, at 
thirty millions of Dutch florins, a little 
more than sixty-four millions of francs 
[over $18,560,000—Ep. C W.] All 
that government has contributed of its 
own toward this sum amounts only to 
two millions of florins. In the above 
sum of thirty millions no account is 
taken of what has been expended in 
churches and chapels belonging to re- 
ligious communities, or for convents, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, or- 
phan asylums, and the like. Add to 
this what has been contributed for the 
endowments of those places, and the 
original sum of sixty-four millions of 
francs becomes well-nigh double its 
amount. 


V. But nowhere has the Catholic 
Church increased so prosperously, 
within the last fifty years, as in the 
United States of America. Above 
two thousand churches and chapels 
built; an increase of one thousand 
and eight hundred clergymen; one 
hundred and sixty schools established, 
for the Catholic training of 18,000 
boys and 34,600 girls. Moreover, 
there existed in 1857 sixty-six asy- 
lums, with 4,963 orphans of both 
sexes ; twenty-six hospitals, with three 
thousand beds; four insane asylums, 
with etghty-two patients, beside many 
other charitable institutions, all estab- 
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lished and supported by the private 
charity of Catholics. Here we copy 
a comparative table from the “ Metro- 
politan Catholic Almanac” of 1857: 


nd 


Ecclesiastic 
Institutions. 
Schools for 


Vicariates 


eo wwl! || Apostolic. 
3% Clergymen. 
»— Colleges. 


_ 
n= Dioceses. 

Pc 

oa 

wes 


2 
os 


Pt 

SR 

—_ 
RES rw Ec 


1872 2882 


2317 3795 49 
Ep. Catu. WoRLD. ] 


VI. Canon Joseph Ortalda, in a 
work of great value,* the result of 
much labor and accurate investiga- 
tions, supplies us with two very inter- 
esting documents. One is a Synoptic 
Table of the missions in Asia, ex- 
hibiting both the number of Catholics 
in each mission and that of mission- 
aries employed in them; a number, by 
the way, generally very inadequate, 
especially when we take into consider: 
ation the vast territories over which 
every mission is extended. 

- Catn’s. 


£0.000 
100,000 


APOSTOLIC VICARIATES, MISsSIONA’S 
Aleppo - - - 25 
Asia Minor - 

China and adjacent kingdoms: 
Xensi - 

Xansi - - 
Hu-pé, in the Hu- -quang, na- 

tive missionaries, 14 
Hu-nan, inthe Hu-quang- 
Sut- chuen, North-west Vicar- 

iate - 

Sut- chuen, Eastern Vv icariate 

Southern - 

Konein-kon - 

Lassa - 

Jun-nan 

To-chien 

Nankin - 

Pekin, Western Vicariate 
“ South-west'n ** 
” Eastern ™ 

Tse-Kiang 

Kiang-si 

Leaotung 

Mongolia 

Xan-tung 

Ho-nan - 


_” 
o 


80,000 
20.000 


” 
we 


ae 


15,865 
10,000 


23.000 
17,000 
20,000 
10,000 

7.000 

8.000 
80,000 
73,000 
20,000 
26,600 
13,000 

5,000 
10,000 
11,000 
10,000 
12,000 

5,000 


P toe tah me 
NA RID Tt 


eee ot & 04.4.8 6.8 H6 


* “Ttalian Apostolic Missionaries in the 
Foreign Missions, over the Four Parts of the 
World.” Turin: 'G. Marietti, 1864. Ortalda’s 
intent is to prove before the Senate of the King- 
dom of Piedmont how the suppression of reli- 
gious orders would be injurious to the Church 
and ‘to civilization, whilst from their bosoms go 
forth so many missionaries to all parts of the 
world, 
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APOSTOLIC pag ATES. ~~ —- VII. The chief object of Ortalda’s 
2s8te ariate - 2 OO . . . 
Sem, b econ =" = 909 39.009 Work is to show how many mission- 
Cochin China, Rest’ Vic'gte = 32.000 aries Italy gives to the Catholic 
INC Ad . 

“ West'n “ 19 30,000 Church. He gives the name, the 
Camboge and People of Laos 10 15,000 — we J ms 
Tonchin, Eastern Vicariate 18 54,000 grade in the hierarchy, and the resi 

= Western & 185.000 dence of each, adding such items of 
8 -] = { 80,00) + . . . . . 
Saat Ms 62 150.00 information as will aid him in the ob- 
Corea ‘ . 12 15,000 ject he has in view. We draw from 
East Indies ° ° ° 
Japan - . - 10 12,000 his laborious work the following table, 
Avaand Pegu - ° 11 8,000 Pee ei ei ee * il ‘ 
Bombay, South iid o 15,009) Which, by way of conclusion, gives the 
eee 13,000 final result of all his researches : 
Bengal, Western Vicariate . 
15,0 


(Calcutta) - 

Bengal, Eastern Vicariate 9,000 Italian Apostolic Missionaries in Foreign Mis- 
Ceylon—Colombo : 81,900 sions over the Whole World. 

Safnapatam - 60,000 

44,880 


Madras - - 
4,000 


| | 
Hyderabad } eee | 
; 130 | MISSIONARIES. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Africa. 


Visagapatam - A 
Pondicherry - 100,000 
Mayssour . 


America 


Asia. 


17,110 - — 
17,200 Bishops 
15,000 i: ye ular Priests 
, ° g q y enedictines 
al 7 wry 13 | Minor Conve ntuals | 
_— { vi et ants. 
Verapolis — Ni ative priests, |  Capuchins . |369 
Latin rite 28, Syriac 340 330,000 5| “ Reformed i 
Canara, or Mangalor—Native ‘ Dominicans 
— 24 - 40,000 39 | Carmelites . 
Qui ‘on—Native priests 1% - 50.000 : — : 
adura - 140,000 f toons —_— 
APOSTOLIC DELEGATIONS. Alcantarines . 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Kur- Barnabites | 
distan, and Armenia Minor { 25,000 Crucifers ‘ 
Syria— Holy Land alone 1 —< Bona- | 
counts : : . 28,986 Rede mptorists 
APOSTOLIC PREFECTURES. Servites -| 
Aden, in Arabia - - é 1,300 16 | Oblates . -| 
Hong-Kong, in China - 5,000 2 a (of A: | 
Hai-nou, Quan-tong » Quan- -si, pam 20 mt «20g 
China . , 29 | From the Semin'y | | 
For the French Colonies in of Milan 4 2)-— 
India - 2 7,000 28 | From the Semin’y | 
For the Dutch Colonies i in In | Brignole Sale *.| 17) 6|—! 5 
dia and-Oceania - ee Seen a ao 
Laboan and adjacent places - 3,000  2055_ 529 610 1167 _696_ 
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BOOKS. 


WE tcomeE, my books, my golden store! 

Your leaves my eyes, my hands explore ; 

With you my sweetest hours have flown— 

My best of life with you alone. 

When none in the wide world could cheer, 

Your wisdom dried the bitter tear ; 

When summer skies were fresh and blue, 

None could rejoice with me like you. 

What living voice may speak among 

Your silent and time-hallowed throng ? 

For you, the best of every age, 

I quit the world’s degenerate stage. 
Translation from Ranzan. 














The Ancient Faculty of Paris. 


From The Month. 


THE ANCIENT FACULTY OF PARIS. 


At the corner of the Rue de la 
Biicherie and the old Rue des Rats, 
now known by the more dignified ap- 
pellation of the Rue de YHdtel Col- 
bert, may still be seen, unless the un- 
sparing hand of “modern improve- 
ment” has very recently swept it 
away along with so many other me- 
morials of the past, a dirty, dilapidated 
building topped by a round tower, 
which you might take for some old 
pigeon-house. The _half-obliterated 
inscription upon an escutcheon on one 
of the facades of the edifice indicates, 
however, some heretofore high and 
venerable destination—Urbi et orbi 
salus. If curiosity lead you to pene- 
trate into the interior of this dismal 
edifice, you find yourself, after mount- 
ing a damp staircase, in a great circu- 
lar hall, divided into four irregular 
compartments. Above some empty 
niches hollowed in the thickness of the 
wall runs a wide cornice, the now-de- 
faced sculptures of which represent al- 
ternately the cock—Esculapius’s bird 
and emblem of vigilance—and the pe- 
lican nourishing its young, the type of 
self-sacrifice—watchfulness and unsel- 
fish charity, the two great duties in- 
cumbent on the professor of the heal- 
ing art. You stand, in fact, in the 
midst of the ancient amphitheatre of the 
Faculty of Medicine. There studied, 
and there, in their turn, taught, the 
great anatomists of the seventeenth 
century, Bartholin, Riolan, Pecquet, 
Littre, Winslow. This building was 
an old adjunct to a large and hand- 
some hotel belonging to the medical 
body, containing their chapel, library, 
laboratory, a vast hall for solemn dis- 
putations, with minor saloons for the 
daily lectures, ete., with the addition 
of a large court and botanical garden. 
It was abandoned long before the 


Revolution, and not a trace of all this 
corporate glory of the medical faculty 
now remains. The quarter of Paris 
in which it stood, known formerly as 
the Latin quarter, long preserved a 
peculiar stamp and _physiognomy. 
Here were the colleges of St. Michel, 
of Normandy and Picardy, of Laon, 
Presles, Beauvais, Cornouailles, and 
that long succession of churches, con- 
vents, colleges, and high toppling 
houses, filled with a studious youth, 
which formerly crowded the Rue St. 
Jacques and the Rue de la Harpe. All 
these and many other sanctuaries of 
religion and of science, so intimately 
connected in the middle ages, cluster- 
ed around the faculty. Here, in fact, 
was the centre of the university of 
Paris, whose origin is lost in the ob- 
scurity investing the early medieval 
period. The methodical classification 
under the head of faculties of the dif- 
ferent studies pursued at that celebrat- 
ed institution dates, however, from the 
close of the twelfth century. These 
faculties formed independent compan- 
ies, attached to their common mother, 
the university, like branches to the 
parent stem. 

Disregarding all apocryphal preten- 
sions to antiquity, we cannot assign an 
earlier date for the formation of the 
medical body into an independent cor- 
poration than the year 1267. About 
that time we find the faculty in pos- 
session of its statutes, keeping registers 
and affixing to documents its massive 
silver seal. The term Faculty of 
Medicine, it must be observed, is mod- 
ern. The title Physicorum Facultas, 
or Facultas in Physica, was long pre- 
served. Whatever we may think of 
the empirical practice and dogmatic 
character of the medical art in those 
times, we cannot but see in this an in- 
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dication that natural science was even 
then the recognized basis of medicine. 
We have here, if not a prin-iple clear- 
ly understood and habitualiy followed, 


at least an intuition and a kind of 


programme of the future. A memor- 
ial of the old designation survives in 
our own country in the title of physi- 
cian, while in the land where it origin- 
ated it has been discontinued. 

Born in the cloister, medicine long 
retained an ecclesiastical character. 
Most of the doctors in early times 
were canons; and those who were 
neither priests nor even clerks were 
still bound to celibacy; a regulation 
which remained in force long after 
councils had decreed the incompatibil- 
ity of the exercise of the medical pro- 
fession with the ecclesiastical state. 

The general assemblies of the fac- 
ulty were held sometimes round the 
font of Notre Dame, sometimes at St. 
Genevieve des Ardents, sometimes at 
the Priory of St. Eloi; while, for the 
ordinary purposes of instruction, it 
shared fraternally with the faculty of 
theology the alternate use of some 
common room with a shake-down of 
straw in the Quartier St. Jacques. But 
by-and-bye riches began to pour in, 
chiefly through the meaus of the lega- 
cies of members of the medical corps 
or other well-wishers ; and, thanks to 
the liberality of Jacques Desparts, phy- 
sician to Charlies VIIL., the corporation 
of doctors was finally installed in the 
abode we have just described. To the 
general worth and respectability of 
the body in the fifteenth century we 
have the testimony of Cardinal d’Es- 
toutteville, who, in 1452, was deputed 
by the Pope to reorganize the univers- 
ity of Paris, and who found less to 
reform in the faculty of medicine than 
in any other department. Indeed, no 
change of much importance was intro- 
duced, with the exception of the revo- 
cation of the law of celibacy, which the 
cardinal pronounced to be both “ im- 
pious and unreasonable,” 

Independence of spirit and great 
revereace for its own traditions were 
characteristic of the medical body from 
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its earliest beginnings. It loved to 
describe itself as veteris discipline re- 
tentissima. In those days men gloried 
in their respect for antiquity. In 
common with all the different bodies 
which composed the university of 
Paris, the medical corporation pos- 
sessed great privileges—exemption 
from all taxation, direct of indirect, 
from all public burdens, from all on- 
erous services or obligations. When 
we sum up all the advantages enjoy- 
ed by this and other favored bodies 
and classes in the middle ages, the 
reflection naturally sugzests itself— 
what must have been the condition 
of the poor, who possessed no privi- 
leges and bore all the financial bur- 
dens? In the days, however, when 
standing armies in the pay of govern- 
ment had no existence, when the king 
himself was a rich proprietor with 
large personal domains, when national 
debt and its interest were things un- 
heard of, the ordinary imposts, as dis- 
tinguished from all arbitrary and acci- 
dental exactions, were, of course, very 
much lighter than those of modern 
times. Liberty im those days assumed 
the form of privilege; and its spirit 
was nursed and kept alive within the 
bosom of these self-ruling corporations, 
and in none more remarkably than in 
that of medicine. The esprit de corps 
naturally existed with peculiar streagth 
in a body not merely organized for 
purposes of instruc‘ion, but exercising 
a liberal profession, of which it had 
the monopoly.* Hence a minute in- 
ternal legislation imposed upon all its 
members, and willingly accepted in 
view of the interests of the body. Its 
alumni were aspirants to a life-long 
membership; whereas with us the 
medical man’s dependence upon the 
faculty virtually ceases the day he 
takes his doctor’s degree. Ile has 
nothing more to ask or to reeeive from 
it; his affair is now with the public ; 

* It is probably this peculiarity which caused 
the medical to be considred as pre-emin-ntly 
the facu'ty. Its practice brought it into intimate 
contact with the world at large; and this has 
al<o donbtless led to the exclusive retention, in 


this instance, of a designation common in its 
origin to other departinents of learniug. 
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and the sense of brotherhood with his 
colleagues in the profession is lost, it 
is to be feared, not unfrequently in a 
feeling of rivalry. But it was other- 
wise in the olden time. The day 
which now sends forth the full-fledged 
doctor to his independent career drew 
the tie closer which bound him to his 
order, in which then only he began to 
take his solemn place. ‘The honor 
and the interest of each member thus 
became common property, and un- 
worthy conduct was punished by sum- 
mary exclusion from the body. 
Unfortunately this esprit de corps 
had its bad as well as its good results. 
It produced a certain narrowness of 
mind, a love of routine, and no slight 
attachment to professional jargon. 
It is not that the faculty was actually 
the enemy of all progress, but progress 
must come from itself. As no associ- 
ation of men, however, can enjoy a 
monopoly of genius, useful and _bril- 
liant discoveries emanating from other 
quarters had to encounter the hostility 
of the chartered body. This spirit 
was exemplified in its animosity toward 
surgery, long a separate profession, 
in its prejudice against the doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood, because an 
English discovery ; against antimony, 
because it originated with the rival 
Montpelier school; against quinine, 
because it came from America. To 
these subjects we may hereafter recur ; 
in the meantime we note them as in- 
stances of medical bigotry, which ex- 
posed the profession to just ridicule, 
but which has drawn down upon it 
censure and disesteem of perhaps a 
somewhat too sweeping character. It 
would be unfair to judge the ancient 


faculty solely from its exhibitions of 


foolish pedantry and blind prejudice ; 
and it is our object on the present 
occasion to give a slight sketch of its 
constitution and internal government, 
such as may enable the reader to form 
a juster and more impartial view both 
of its faults and of its substantial 
merits. Indeed, without some solid 
titles to general esteem, it would seem 
improbable that the faculty should 
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have attained to the high position 
which we find it occupying in the 
seventeenth century. 

One accidental cause, no doubt, of 
the importance of the doctors during 
the whole period which we are con- 
sidering was their small relative num- 
ber. From a computation made by a 
modern member of the medical pro- 
fession in France,* to whom we are in- 
debted for our facts, the average num- 
ber of doctors in the capital from the 
year 1640 to the year 1670 did not 
exceed 110. Compared with the pop- 
ulation of Paris, which is reckoned at 
540,000 souls, this gives one doctor 
for every 4,900 of the inhabitants. 
The medical corps is now 1,800 strong, 
while the population has risen only to 
1,740,000. Great as is this increase 
of population, greater, we see, propor 
tionally, has been that of the medical 
practitioners, who are at present as 1 
to 940. If sickness was as prevalent in 
the sevenieenth century as it is now, 
and recourse to physic and physicking 
as frequent, we can imagine that the 
faculty must have necessarily occupied 
a distinguished position. Many offices 
now undertaken by public institutions 
or by government devolved, also, at 
that time on the faculty, which to the 
best of its ability supplied the want of 
sanitary regulations, and exercised a 
kind of medical police, including the 
supervision of articles of dict. All 
this must have helped to swell their 
importance. A large proportion of 
the doctors received during this select- 
ed period of thirty years were Paris- 
ians; and nothing is more common 
than the perpetuity of the profession 
in certain families. This circumstance 
must have combined with the corporate 
reverence for their traditions to inten- 
sify their attachment to a received 
system, and to strengthen that spirit of 
union which is a source of power. The 
respect which the lower bench paid to 
the upper, and the young to the ancient 


* Maurice Raynaud, Docteur en Médecine, 
Docteur és Lettres. Les Médecins au temps de 
Moliere.—Maurs, Institutions, Doctrines. Paris, 
1862. Didier. 
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—and by “ young” we mean young in 
their degree, not in years—must have 
contributed toward the same result. 
It required ten years of doctorate to 
qualify a man to take his place amongst 
this venerable class; and the statutes 
are prolix on the subject of the re- 
spect due to the ancients from their 
juniors on the bench ; a respect which 
was to be marked by every external 
act of deference. 

But the first and great tie which 
bound all the members together was 
religion. To profess the Catholic faith 
was long an essential condition of ad- 
mission to the examinations. The fac- 
ulty gave an energetic proof in 1637 of 
the importance it attached to this funda- 
mental rule, when it withstood the press- 
ing solicitations of the king’s brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, in favor of a certain 
Brunier, the son of his own physician 
and a Protestant, although the prince 
condescended to address a flattering let- 
ter to the dean of the faculty, signing 
himself ** Votre bon ami, Gaston,” and 
although his request was backed by a 
royal injunction. The sovereign must 
needs bow to the authority of the stat- 
ules, respectfully but firmly urged in 
contravention of his regal pleasure. 
Yet this would seem to have been a 
closing effort, for in 1648 we find four 
Protestant doctors on the lists. Every 
year there was a solemn mass on St. 
Luke’s day, at which all the members 
were bound to be present, and which 
even at the commencement of the sev- 
enteenth century was still sung by the 
doctors of the faculty. After mass the 
statutes were publicly read. There was 
a like obligation, with a penalty for its 
neglect, to attend an annual mass for 
deceased doctors, and another for bene- 
factors, as also to accompany the bod- 
ies of their brethren to the grave. 

The head of the corporation was the 
dean. His powers were extensive, and 
the honor paid to him unbounded. He 
was the“ guardian of the discipline and 
statutes ” of the faculty, vindex discip- 
line et custos legum ; he was at once 
its foremost champion and its highest 
dignitary. He was also its historian, 
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entering in its great registers all facts 
interesting to the corporation which 
occurred during the course of his ad- 
ministration. The account of each di- 
aconate is headed thus: 


“ In Nomine Omnipotentis Dei, Pa- 
tris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. In- 
cipit commentarius rerum in decanatu 
gestarum.” 

Amongst other topics judged worthy 
of registration is a necrologic notice of 
members deceased during the period. 
Take as a specimen, which marks at 
the same time the high estimation in 
which the diaconate was held, the ac- 
count given of Merlet’s death in 1663. 
Ie was the “ ancient of the company,” 
and had been remarkable for the zeal 
he exercised in its behalf. The then 
dean, the illustrious Antoine Morand, 
pays the venerable doctor a visit just 
before he expires; and the dying man 
breaks out in a kind of Nune dimittis 
—* Now [ can die contented, since it 
has been given me to behold once more 
the dean of the faculty.” Valot, the 
king’s physician, who had come to see 
the patient, expresses in language of 
much reverence his hope that Mer- 
let may still live to illustrate the su- 
preme dignity in which he stands 
amongst them. The “ patriarch” with 
his last breath energetically refuses 
such excessive honors. He confesses 
that he holds a high rank as ancient of 
the school, but not the highest. “To 
the dean alone,” he says, “ belongs su- 
preme honor.” “Sublime words,” ob- 
serves Morand in his funeral notice: 
“ veritable song of the dying swan, pro- 
ceeding from a man truly wise and en- 
dowed with all perfection! May he 
rest in the peace of the Lord.” Of 
course, it is a dean who is speaking. 
The charge was indeed a weighty one, 
both externally and internally ; for in 
spite of general respect, the medical 
corporation, like most privileged hodies, 
had active enemies. Every two years 
a fresh election took place on the first 
Saturday after All Saints’, The dean 
deposed the insignia of his dignity and 
gave a report of the state of affairs to 
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the assembled doctors, who, as usual 
on all solemn occasions, had previously 
attended mass. All their names were 
then placed in two urns; one contain- 
ing those of the ancients, the other 
those of the juniors. The dean shook 
the urns, and drawing three names 
from the first and two from the second, 
proclaimed them aloud. The five doc- 
tors thus chosen by lot as electors, and, 
as such, themselves ineligible, swore 
to nominate the worthiest, and retired 
to the chapel to implore the divine aid. 
They then elected by a majority of 
their number three doctors, two an- 
cients and one junior. Amidst solemn 
silence, the dean once more drew the 
lot, and the name which came forth 

yas proclaimed dean for the next two 
years. The professors, who for long 
years were but two in number, were 
also chosen biennially, and by a simi- 
lar combination of lot and election. 
Some good must have arisen from the 
liability under which every practition- 
er of the medical art lay of being called 
on to teach it. Another not unwise 
regulation was that which, reversing 
the order observed in the case of the 
dean, placed in the professional urn 
two junior names against one ancient. 
Long practice of teaching is apt to 
wear out the powers of the most able. 
Considering the times, the elements of 
instruction were abundantly supplied. 
The bachelors were not permitted to do 
more than comment upon and expound 
the ancients, and their programme was 
furnished to them. The professors 
took the higher and more original 
branches ; they alone could dogmatize 
from the great pulpit of the amphithe- 
atre (ex superiore cathedrd). The 
teaching embraced, according to the 
quaint phraseology of the day: 1. nat- 
tural things, viz., anatomy and physiol- 
ogy; 2. non-natural things—hygiene 
and dietetics ; 3. things contrary to na- 
ture—pathology and ‘therapeutics. In 
the year 1634 a course of lectures on 
surgery, delivered in Latin, and exclu- 
sively for the medical students, was 
added—a practical course of surgery 
in French already existed for the bar- 


ber apprentices ; and the faculty began 
to perceive that if they would keep their 
supremacy over the barber-surgeons, 
it would be as well to know as much 
a3 their disciples. 

The oath taken by the professors is 
remarkable, especially the exordium: 
“We swear and solemnly promise to 
give our lessons in long gowns with 
wide sleeves, having the square cap on 
our heads, and the scarlet searf on our 
shoulders.” This we see was their 
first duty. ‘Their second engagement 
was to give their lessons uninterrupt- 
edly, and never by deputy, save in case 
of urgent necessity; each lecture to 
last an hour at least, and to be deliver- 
ed daily, except in vacation time, which 
extended from tbe vizil of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the 28th of June, to that 
of the exaltation of the cross, the 13th 
of September, and on festival days, 
which were pretty numerous, including 
also certain other sotemnities, as well 
as the vigils of the greater feasts, when 
the schools were closed, causa confes- 
sionis, as the statutes have it. 

Practical instruction was much more 
meagre than the oral, but this is hard- 
ly to be imputed as a fault. Anatomy 
cannot be learned except by dissection, 
and no bodies but those of criminals 
were procurable. The faculty had to 
look to crime to help on its progress 
in this study. When an execution 
took place, the dean received formal 
notice, and conyoked the doctors and 
students on the occasion “to make an 
anatomy,” as it was called. When 
the faculty was at peace with the sur- 
geons, the latter were favored with an 
invitation. By a strange prejudice, 
theory and practice, as we have noticed, 
were kept distinct. The learned pro- 
fessor would have demeaned himself 
by becoming an operator, while the 
acting surgeon was condemned to be a 
mere intelligent machine, and was for- 
mally interdicted from being initiated 
in the higher mysteries of the profes- 
sion. It was a barber who generally 
filled this inferior office, and he not 
unfrequently would display more know- 
ledge than his masters; for which of- 
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fence he was sure tobe severely repri- 
manded. “ Doctor non sinat dissecto- 
rem divagari, sed contineat in officio 
dissecandi” —“ Let not the doctor suf- 
fer the dissector to stray beyond his 
province, but keep him to his duty of 
dissecting.” This is one of the rules 
laid down in the statutes. He was to 
work on and hold his tongue. But 
not only was the barber condemned to 
silence—a hard sentence, some willsay, 
on one of his loquacious profession— 
but he was to receive no pay. For 
remuneration he was to look to his 
brethren of the razor. There were 
more facilities for the study of botany 
than for any other practical branch of 
the medical science. Beside the gar- 
den in the Rue de la Bicherie, the doc- 
tors had afierward the use of the Jar- 
din Royal founded by Richelieu; and 
these advantages do not seem to have 
been by any means neglected. Clini- 
cal instruction was peculiarly defective. 
Absorbed by erudition, philosophy, and 
the interminable disquisitions of the 
schools, our medical forefathers seem 
to have forgotten that experimental 
knowledge can be obtained only by the 
bedside of the sick. Most of the stu- 
dents had never seen a single patient 
before they reached the honors of the 
baccalaureat. After this they attached 
themselves to some doctor, whom they 
followed on his rounds, in order to 
learn the application of what they had 
theoretically mastered, and were by him 
introduced to his clients, much as was 
the practice in the days of ancient 
Rome. The poor sufferer’s room was 
thus not unfrequently turned into a 
pedantic lecture-hall. We instinctively 
recall to mind Moliére’s two Diafoiru- 
ses, father and son, stationing them- 
selves each on one side of the unhappy 
patient, and discoursing in pompous 
medical phraseology of the character of 
his pulse and of the humors of his body.* 
The practical and, as such, the most 
imporiant department of medical science 
received, it must be confessed, the least 


* “ Duriuscule. repoussant, et méme un peu 
capricant.” * L'intempérie de son parenchyme 
splénique et l'état de ses méats cholédoques.”’ 
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attention. All the prizes, whether of 
honor or emolument, which the future 
held out, tended to concentrate zeal and 
emulation on dialectics. It seemed as 
if the medical art were designed for the 
benefit of the doctors rather than the 
doctored, and that it was of more im- 
portance to be able to descant learnedly 
upon a malady than to cure it. To 
figure advantageously at one of those 
solemn public sittings of the medical 
body, which were often graced with the 
presence of members of the high aris- 
tocracy and of the magisterial body ; 
to be able to delivera brilliant harangue, 
and confound an opponent by a well- 
timed and well-chosen quotation— 
such was the highest ambition of the 
student. To preside with distinction 
over the discussion of a thesis—such 
was the battle-field on which the doc- 
tor hoped to win his laurels. If he ac- 
quitted himself with applause, he had 
gained a victory which raised him high- 
er in his own esteem, and in that of 
the world at large, than the most suc- 
cessful practice of his profession could 
possibly do. ‘The first two articles of 
the statutes contain this spirit in a con- 
densed form, and may be regarded aa 
the abridged decalcgue of the faculty, 
summing up their duty toward God 
and toward man: 1. the divine offices 
shall be celebrated with the customary 
forms, and in the usual places, at the 
same hours and on the same days as 
heretofore; 2. the medical students 
shall frequently attend public disputa- 
tions and dissertations. 

The process through which the stu- 
dent had to pass in order to make his 
way to his degree of licentiate was a 
trying ordeal. The examination for 
the bachclor’s degree, after a few pre- 
vious solemnities, including the usual 
attention first to religion, next to dress 
and formal state, lasted a week, during 
which the candidate might be question- 
ed not only by the regular examiners 
on the usual round of the natural, the 
non-natural, and the unnatural, but by 
any doctor present, each having the 
right to propose a certain number of 
questions. In conclusion, the aspirant 
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had to comment on some aphorism of 
Hippocrates. When the examiners 
gave in their report, votes were taken, 
and a favorable majority secured to 
the aspirant his’ degree. The new 
bachelors swore to keep the honorable 
secrets, and observe all the practices, 
customs, and statutes of the faculty ; to 
pay homage to the dean and to all the 
masters ; to aid the faculty against all 
opponents and all illicit practitioners, 
and to submit to the punishments 
which it might inflict;. to assist in 
gown at all the masses ordered by the 
faculty, coming in at least before the 
epistle, and remaining till the end; 
and, finally, to assist at all the aca- 
demic exercises and disputations of the 
schools during two years, where they 
were to maintain some theses on medi- 
cine or hygiene, observing good order 
and decorum in conducting their argu- 
ment. 

Their great ordeal was now to come. 
One is amazed to read of the succes- 
sion of tilts they had to run in the in- 
tellectual tourney of these two proba- 
tionary years; how from St. Martin 
to the Carnival they had to maintain, 
always in full dress and before a large 
assembly, their guodlibetary* theses of 
physiology or medicine; how from 
Ash-Wednesday to vacation time it 
was the turn of the Cardinal theses, 
so called from their institution by 
Cardinal d’Estoutteville. These chiefly 
related to hygienic questions. It is 
from among these latter that most of 
those puerile and absurd queries have 
been extracted which have drawn 
down so much ridicule on the faculty. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine that 
such questions as the following can have 
been intended for serious discussion : 
Are heroes the children of heroes ? 
Are they bilious? Is it guod to get 
drunk once a month? Is woman an im- 
perfect work of nature? Is sneezing 
a natural act? It is only fair, how- 
ever, to remember that by far the 
greater number of the. subjects pro- 
posed were of a very different charac- 
ter, and such as might profitably be 


* So called because selected at pleasure. 
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considered at the present day. But if 
the frequent occurrence of these intel- 
lectual jousts was trying to the com- 
batant, their interminable length was 
perfectly appalling. From six o’clock 
to eight he had to stand a preliminary 
skirmish with the bachelors. For the 
next three hours he had to encounter 
nine doctors, who successively entered 
the lists, each bringing his fresh vigor 
to bear on the exhausted candidate. 
The sitting ended with a general as- 
sault, in which all present had liberty 
to take a share and overwhelm the 
poor bachelor with a very hail-storm 
of interrogatories, to which he had to 
reply single-handed. During the 
Cardinal theses the debate was still 
hotter and more prolonged. From 
five in the morning till midday, the 
candidate was plied with questions. by 
the bachelors, all ready to pounce upon 
him at the slightest flaw in his argu- 
ment or the merest slip of his tongue. 
As a climax of cruelty, during the 
quodlibetary examinations he was bound 
to furnish his persecutors with refresh- 
ment in an adjoining apartment, of 
which he alone was forbidden to par- 
take. The sound of the great clock 
striking twelve must have been a joy- 
ful reprieve to the athlete in the ring; 
the wonder is that any constitution 
could stand the probationary two years 
during which this process was ener- 
getically kept up. 

At the close of this period the can- 
didates were subjected to private ex- 
amination before the doctors, in order 
to ascertain their practical capacity 
and personal qualifications for exer- 
cising the medical art. Great strict- 
ness prevailed on all points which 
nearly ‘concerned the honor and inter- 
ests of the faculty; and if the candi- 
date had ever practiced any manual 
art, including . surgery, he was bound 
on oath to renounce it for the future. 
Then followed a separate private ex- 
amination by each individual doctor as 
to a thousand personal details affecting 
the competence of the applicant. A 
secret scrutiny then decided on the ad- 
missibility, not as yet the admission, of 
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the candidates to the honors and priv- 
ileges of actual members of the faculty. 
The spirit of the old days was preserv- 
ed even in the seventeenth century, 
and the licentiates had to receive 
ecclesiastical sanction and a quasi-or- 
dination. They proceeded accordingly 
in procession to the house of the chan- 
cellor of the academy, to whom they 
were presented by the dean, who, on 
their request, fixed a day for their re- 
ception. This form was one of the 
most cherished traditions of the uni- 
versity. Gallican as was the spirit of 
that body, it gloried in,tracing its priv- 
ileges and constitution to the Holy 
See; a cheap homage, which entailed 
no inconvenience, and of which at 
times it knew how to avail itself in its 
contests with the king and the parlia- 
ment. The chancellor, who was a 
canon of the metropolitan see of Paris, 
had long enjoyed sovereign jurisdiction 
over the schools ; and although in the 
seventeenth century his power was 
purely nominal, no one disputed his 
right upon this occasion to represent 
the sovereign Pontiff, the supreme 
teacher of the Catholic world. Other 
curious ceremonies attended the solemn 
admittal to the licertiate. All the 
high functionaries of state, and other 
important personages, were invited to 
attend the schools on an appointed day, 
in order to learn from the paranymph 
the names and titles of the medical 
practitioners whom the faculty were 
about to present to the city—nay, to 
the whole world: “ Quos, quales, et 
quot medicos urbi, atque adeo universo 
orbi, medicorum collegium isto biennio 
sit suppeditaturum.” The paranymph, 
as is well known, was, among the 
Greeks, the friend of the bridegroom, 
who accompanied him in his chariot 
when he went to fetch home the bride. 
Now it was held that the new licentiate 
was about to espouse the faculty, much 
as the Doge of Venice married the 
sea, The friend of the spouse, the 
paranymph, was in fact the dean, who 
presented the young spouses to the 
chancellor with a complimentary ad- 
dress. That dignitary invited the 
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assembly to repair on a fixed day to 
the great archiepiscopal hall, which 
upon this occasion was thrown open to 
all the notabilities of the capital, who 
attended to add honor to the solemnity. 
‘Then the list of the candidates was 
read out in their order of merit, as pre- 
viously decided after a strict inquiry 
by the doctors. They immediately 
fell on their knees, bareheaded, in an 
attitude of deep recollection, to receive 
the apostolic benediction given by the 
chancellor in these terms: “ Auctori- 
tate Sancte Sedis Apostolice, qua 
fungor in hae parte, do tibi licentium 
legendi, interpretandi, et faciendi med- 
icinam hie et ubique terrarum, in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti.” A question was then pro- 
posed by this dignitary to the licenti- 
ate first in the order of merit, who was 
bound to give proof of his competency 
by solving it on the spot. As the 
chancellor was not a doctor, and as the 
assembly was miscellaneous, this query 
was usually religious or literary, and, 
to judge from the recorded questions, 
rather curious and subtle than profit- 
able. The whole assembly forthwith 
repaired in a body to the cathedral to 
thank our Blessed Lady for the happy 
conclusion of a work begun under her 
auspices. With his hand stretched 
over the altar of the martyrs, the 
chancellor murmured a short prayer, 
the purport of which was calculated to 
remind the newly-elected that, belong- 
ing henceforth as they did specially to 
the Church, they ought to be prepared to 
sacrifice themselves in all things, even 
to their very life: usque ad effusionem 
sanguinis. It depended entirely upon 
the licentiates themselves whether or 
no they were ultimately decorated with 
the doctor’s cap, which conferred the 
full privileges at once of the medical 
corporation and of the university to 
which it belonged; and although a 
few, from modesty or other causes, de- 
clined to aim at this honor, with by far 
the greater number it was the conse- 
quence and complement of the licenti- 
ate. The degree of licentiate intro- 
duced the recipient to the public; that 
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of doctor admitted him into the very 
sanctuary of the faculty. Accordingly 
it was conferred, not less ceremoni- 
ously, but more privately. It was, so 
to say, a family affair. Although, as 
we have said, there was no further ex- 
amination respecting medical compe- 
tency, another minute inquiry was 
made into the life and morals of the 
applicant, which was followed, if the 
scrutiny proved satisfactory, by a pre- 
paratory act called the Vesperic, be- 
cause it took place in the afternoon. 
At this sitting, the president addressed 
the candidate in a solemn discourse, 
intended to impress him with a high 
sense of the dignity of the healing art, 
and of the maxims of honor and prob- 
ity which ought to guide its professors. 
The ordeal of questions was not alto- 
gether closed ; for we find the president 
proposing a query, and entering into a 
discussion with the candidate, who had 
thus still something to undergo before 
he passed on from the class of the 
questioned to the more enviable rank 
of the questioners. 

Upon the great day, the doctor in 
posse, preceded by the mace-bearers and 
bachelors, with the president on his left, 
and followed by the doctors in esse se- 
lected to argue with him, proceeded to 
the hall of the great school. The grand 
apparitor then addressed him thus: 
“Sir candidate for the doctorate, be- 
fore you are initiated, you have to 
take three oaths,”—“Domine docto- 
rande, antequam incipias, habes tria 
jurementa.” The three oaths were: 
1.. to observe the rights, statutes, laws, 
and venerable customs of the faculty ; 
2. to assist the day following the feast 
of St. Luke at the mass for deceased 
doctors; 3. to combat with all his 
strength against the illicit practition- 
ers of medicine, whatever might be 
their rank or their condition in life. 
“Will you swear to observe these 
things ?’—* Vis ista jurare ?”—asked 
the grand apparitor; and the candi- 
date replied with that memorable 
Juro (“I swear”) which was Mo- 
ligre’s last word.* The president, 

* The great comic dramatist played the part of 
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after a brief address, turned to- 
ward him with the doctorial square 
cap in his hand, and making with it 
the sign of the cross in the air, placed 
it on the head of the candidate, to 
which he then administered a slight 
blow with two of his fingers, and forth- 
with bestowed upon him the accolade, 
The recipient was now duly dubbed 
doctor. He made immediate use of 
his new powers by asking a question 
of one of the doctors present. The 
president had then a tilt with the doc- 
tor who had presided at the Vesperie, 
and the sitting was closed by the new 
doctor’s delivering a discourse of 
thanksgiving to God, to the faculty, 
and to his friends and relations pres- 
ent. The statutes enjoin that this 
speech should be elegant. We may 
conceive that the notion of elegance 
entertained by the faculty differed con- 
siderably from that which the word 
suggests to our minds. On the St. 
Martin’s Day following the recently- 
chosen doctor did the honors of his 
new grade by presiding over a quod- 
libetary thesis. This was a sort of 
bye-day, being out of course. It was 
valled the “ acte pastillaire,” in allu- 
sion probably to the sugary wafers 
presented to the dean stamped with 
his likeness, or to the bontons, of 
which there was a general distribution 
on the occasion. The next day the 
new doctor was entered on the regis- 
ters, and took his place on the junior 
bench for ten years. 

ivery one must be struck with the 
close resemblance which the famous 
ceremony in Moliére’s Malade Imagi- 
naire bears to those scholastic solem- 
nifies. Who, indeed, would now re- 
member these antiquated customs of 
an age from which we are drifting 
more rapidly in habits of thought and 


Argan on the first representation of his play of 
the Malade Imaginaire. now always performed 
on the anniversary of his death. He had prob- 
ably long had within him the seeds of a mortal 
complaint; and after pronouncing the word 
Juro in his character of Bachelor of Medicine 
taking his degree, which is the subject of the 
famous ceremonial ballet succeeding the come- 
dy, he was seized with a euffucating attack, and 
left playhouse only to expire shortly after- 
ward, 
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in manners than even. the stream of 
time is carrying us, if, the comic 
dramatist had not conierred upon 
them the immortality of ridicule? 
Yet it may well be questioned if it were 
not for Moliére’s ludicrous picture, 
from which we have formed our no- 
tiors and judgment of the old faculty, 
whether, did we now for the first time 
discover in some old forgotten docu- 
ment the record of these proceedings, 
our impression might not be widely 
different ; whether we might not see as 
much in them to command our respect 
as to provoke us to laughter. Old- 
fashioned ways—that is, ways which 
no longer reflect the ideas and reelings 
of the day—always lend themselves 
specially to ridicule. In Moliére’s 
time soziety was beginning to divest 
itself of its mediwval garb, and men’s 
minds were being formed, not always 
to their alvantage, on a new type. 
The old type, however, was so strong- 
ly impressed on the medical esorpora- 
tion—in which the traditionary spirit 
was peculiarly powerful—that the garb, 
which, as we know, follows rather than 
precedes a change, still sat naturally 
on the venerable body of doctors. So 
entirely was this the case, that where, 
as individuals, they were more or less 
under the influence of the spirit of 
the day, in their professionai capacity 
they had as it were a second self, 
clinging tenaciously in all that con- 
cerned the faculty to ancient ideas 
and forms. Of this combination the 
well-known Guy Patin, to whom we 
may hereafter have occasion to, allude, 
was acurious example. It is difficult 
to look upon men performing acts, to 
them most serious, however absurd in 
our eyes, as purely ridiculous. As- 
suredly they have their respectable 
side. Neither is it easy to believe 
that all these good doctors, indefatig- 
able as we have seen them, and en- 
thusiastically devoted as they were to 
their calling, were all such pedantic 
idiots as Molitre has painted them. 
It is a well-known fact that the inim- 
itable piece of buffoonery to which 
we have alluded was concocted in the 
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salon of Madame de la Sabliére, a 
noted rendezvous of the “beaur es- 
prits” of the day. Moliére furnished 
the canvas and laid-in the colors of 
the first painting; but his witty 
friends had each some lively touch to 
contribute. It is probable that two 
or three of the medical pro‘ession— 
men who were more or less sceptical 
as to the perfection of every saying 
and doing of the faculty, and with 
whom Moliére is known to have lived 
in habits of intimacy—were present 
at these meetings, and supplied many 
of the technical expressions. It does 
not follow that these physicians were 
actuated by any spite against their 
order, any more than Cervantes hated 
chivalry, to which, while quizzing its 
eccentricities and exuggerations, he 
unwittingly gave a fatal blow. 

One remark forcibly suggests itself, 
when we consider the hyperbolical 
praise which the medical body so lib- 
erally administered to itself, and with 
which Moliére has made us familiar 
in passages of his comedies which can 
scarcely be considered as caricatures. 
We are apt severely to censure a3 
grossly servile and almost idolatrous 
the flattery with which the men of 
letters and courtiers of Louis XLV.’s 
reign dosed the monarch. But some 
abatement must be made of this harsh 
judgment when we find the reception 
of an obscure bachelor to his degre 
made the occasion of a prodigal ex- 
penditure of the most exazzerated 
metaphors. He is a new star, a pha- 
ros destined to shed its light on the 
latest posterity ; he is the comoendium 
of all virtue, talent, and glory; he 
equals, if he does not surpass, all the 
heroes of antiquity. And if such 
were the eulozies bestowed oa a suc- 
cessful candidate for the honors of the 
faculty, what was the laudation re- 
served for the faculty itself, the source 
of all this splendor? Hyperbole went 
mai. We find, for instance, an orator 
taking as his text, “ The physician is 
like to God.” He sets forth this re- 
semblance in the attributes of powcr, 
beneficence, mercy: physicians are 
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the ministers and the “ colleagues” of 
God. But this is not enough. The 
orator kindles as he proceeds: all 
comes from God; ergo, evil as well as 
good. “But from you, medical gen- 
tlemen,” he exclaims, “ comes nothing 
but good. Doubtless God is just in 
afflicting us, and has his reasons. But 
still evil is evil, and medicine is al- 
ways salutary.”. (Rather a bold as- 
sertion!); The conclusion is, that we 
should owe more: to the physician 
than to God, seeing tliat,. while the 
Lord wounds, the-physician heals, did 
we not after all owe to him the physi- 
cian himself. 

One last trait to complete this 
sketch of the old customs of the facul- 
ty. Moliére has hinted at it in the 
closing line of the exordium of his 
comic president : 


* Salus. honos, et argentum, 
Atque bonum appetitum.” 


The culinary and gastronomic side of 
the medical physiognomy is not the 
least curious. Brillat-Savarin, who 
has made a classified catalogue of 
gourmands, places physicians under 
the,yhead of gourmands by virtue of 
their profession.’ ‘It is, he says, in the 
nature of things. Everything contri- 
butes to make them gluttons. The 
hopes and the gratitude of patients 
combine to pamper them. They are 
crammed like pigeons, and at the end 
of six months have become irretrieva- 
ble gourmands., There seem to be 
reasonable grounds for this accusation. 
In what may be called the heroic age 
of the faculty—the palmy days of me- 
dical ceremonial, which had already 
bégun to decline in Moliére’s time, al- 
though the ancient forms were in the 
main. préserved—corporation-repasts 
were frequent.. After every examina- 
tion the doctors dined; after every 
thesis they dined—on this latter occa- 
sion: at the expense of the successful 
candidate.. On St. Luke’s Day they 
dined; and again when the ac- 
counts were given in, and when a dean 
was elected. When a chair of botany 
was erected, a “ botanic banquet” en- 
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sued as a matter of course. But it 
would be too tedious to enumerate all 
these feastings, since almost every- 
thing furnished the pretext for an en- 
tertainment. At one time, the faculty 
even officially appointed two of their 
number to taste the wines before their 
repasts. Under the pretence of hy- 
gienic considerations, questions apper- 
taining to what may be styled tran- 
scendental cookery were of frequent oc- 
currence ; and it was gravely debated 
whether salad ought to be eaten at the 
first course, and potatoes at the sec- 
ond; whether it were good to eat nuts 
after fish, cheese after meat, ete. 

We will conclude with some reflec- 
tions of a more pleasing character as 
to the spirit which animated the old 
faculty. Some of its statutes are me- 
morials of the virtuous principles 
which, in spite of all absurdities of 
form, were held in honor by their 
body. For instance, the doctors were 
enjoined to cultivate friendship with 
one another. They were never to 
visit a patient without an express in- 
vitation. The juniors were always to 
rise before the ancients, and the an- 
cients were to protect the juniors, and 
treat them with kindness. .The secrets 
of the sick. were sacred; and no one 
was to reveal what he had seen, heard, 
or so much as suspected in a’ patient’s 
house. Gravity, mildness, and deco- 
rum were to reign in their assemblies, 
where each was to speak in his proper 
order and without interrapting others. 
Disorderly behavior, recriminations, 
and abusive language are to be ban- 
ished for ever from the faculty. These 
regulations are admirable ; and at any 
rate bear witness to the sound views 
of the body of whose collective wisdom 
they were the expression. Indeed the 
great strength of the faculty resided in 
its attachment to its salutary’ moral 
laws. Mere formalism would never 
have possessed such vitality and en- 
durance. When we penetrate into 
the life of this old society, we meet 
with a tone of genuine uprightness, 
manliness, and candor quite refresh- 
ing to the mind. We may add that 
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most of the great liberal professions— 
the bar, the magistracy, and the edu- 
cational bodies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—make the same favorable im- 
pression upon us. They exhibit the 
bourgeoisie of the day in a respectable 
light, as manifesting in no ordinary de- 
gree the qualities of probity, disinter- 
estedness, and the family spirit, with 
all the sober virtues and homely char- 
ities which appertain to it. 

We naturally know less of the life 
of the students; but it was probably 
moulded upon that of their elders and 
superiors. Even Moliére’s pompous 
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Thomas Diafoirus, with whose rejec- 
tion by Angélique for the handsome, 
rich, and agreeable Cléante, the read- 
er of course heartily sympathizes, is 
by no means a contemptible personage ; 
and when divested of his priggish sol- 
emnity, and of all those ludicrous .ac- 
cidental qualities which go to make up 
the caricature, it cannot be denied that 
he is a well-principled, sober, and in- 
dustrious youth. It is, therefore, no 
unreasonable conclusion to draw, that 
such was the general character of the 
body of aspirants to the honors of the 
venerable doctorate. 
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ALL-HALLOW EVE; OR, THE TEST OF FUTURITY. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS. 


CHAPTER XX. 


For many hundred yards total si- 
lence prevailed among our pedestri- 
ans. Even. Kate Mulvey seemed at a 
loss what first to say, or whether she 
ought to be the first to say anything. 

Winny, seeing that her poor dog 
was getting on famously, was rather 
pleased, “ since the thing did happen,” 
that it had been brought to so satis- 
factory an end after all; and by 
whom? UHer poor dog might have 
been killed, and would, undoubtedly, 
but for Emon-a-knock’s fortunate ar- 
rival at the last moment, and his 
prompt and successful assistance. 
There was poor Bully-dhu now, walk- 
ing to all appearances almost as well 
as ever, and tied up in Ais handker- 
chief. She was glad that the road had 
become by this time comparatively 
deserted, for she was timid and fright- 
ened, she knew not why. Perhaps 
she was afraid she might meet her 
father. She was thinking with her- 
self, too. how far Emon would come 
with them, and who they might 
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meet who knew them, before he 
turned back. Emon-a-knock’s heart 
was wishing Kate Mulvey at “ Al- 
tha Brashia,” but his head was not 
sorry that she was one of the party, 
for common-sense still kept his heart 
in subjection. 

Thus it was that silence prevailed 
for some time. Bully-dhu was the first 
to break it. Whether it was that the 
whiskey had got into his head, or, as 
the present fashion would say, that he 
was “screwed,” I know not; but he 
felt so much better, and had so far re- 
covered his strength and spirits, that 
he had almost pulled the handkerchief 
from Emon’s hand, and cut an awk- 
ward sort of a rigadoon round Winny, 
barking, and looking up triumphantly 
in her face. Could it have been that 
while the others had been thinking of 
these other things, he had-.been 
himself with the — notion 
that ne had been the victor in the 
battle ? 

“ Poor fellow,” said Winny, patting 
him ‘on the head,.“ I do think there’s 
nothing very bad the matter with you 
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after all. Emon, I am beginning to 
believe you.” 

“T hope you will always believe me, 
Winny Cavana,” was his reply, and 
he again sunk into silence. 

She could not think why he called 
her Cayana, and “ yet her color rose ;” 
I believe that is the way your expe- 
rienced novelists would express it in 
such a case. 

A longer silence now ensued. None 
of the three appeared inclined to talk 
-—Emon less than either. Kate Mul- 
vey, who had always plenty to say for 
herself, seemed completely dumb— 
foundered, I was going to add, but I find 
the word will do as well, perhaps bet- 
ter, in its purity. But, notwithstand- 
ing their silence, they were shortening 
the road to Rathcash. Winny was 
framing some pretty little speech of 
thanks to Emon for the trouble he had 
taken, and for his kindness; but she 
had so often botched it to her own 
mind, that she determined to leave it 
to chance at the moment. of parting. 
Kate had no such excuse for her 
silence, and yet she was not without 
one, which to herself quite justified it. 

Some few desultory remarks, how- 
ever, were made from time to time, 
followed by the still “ awkward pause,” 
until they had now arrived at the 
turn in sight of Kate Mulvey’s house. 

Emon was determined to go the 
whole way to the end of the lane turn- 
ing up to Winny Cavana’s. He had 
not sought this day’s happiness; he 
had studiously avoided such a chance ; 
but circumstances had so far control- 
led him, that he could not accuse him- 
self of wilful imprudenee. Emon 
knew very well that if a fair opportu- 
nity occurred, he would in all proba- 
bility betray himself in an unequivocal 
manner to Winny, and he dreaded 
the resul!t. Up to the present he was 
on friendly and familiar terms with 
her ; but once the word was spoken, 
he feared a barrier would be placed 
between them, which might put an end 
to even this calm source of happiness. 
That he loved Winny with a disinter- 
ested but devoted love, he knew too 
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well. How far he might hope that 
she would ever look upon his loye 
with favor, he had never yet ventured 
to feel his way; and yet his heart 
told him there was something about 
herself, which, if unbiassed by circum- 
stances, might bid him not despair. 
But her rich old father, who had set 
his heart upon a marriage for his 
daughter with Tom Murdock, and a 
union of the farms, he knew would 
never consent. Neither did he be- 
lieve that Winny herself would de- 
cline so grand a match when it came 
to the point. 

“mon had argued all these matters 
over and over again in his mind; and 
the fatal certainty of disappointment, 
added to a prudent determination to 
avoid her society as much as possible, 
had enabled him hitherto to keep his 
heart under some control. 

Kate Mulvey, though “ book-sworn” 
by Winny, if she did not exactly 
repeat any of the confidential chat she 
had with her friend about Tom Mur- 
dock and himself, felt no hesitation in 
“letting slip” to Emon, for whom she 
had a very great regard, a hint or two 
just casually, as if by accident, that 
Tom Murdock “was no great favor- 
ite” of Winny Cavana’s—that the 
neighbors “ were all astray” in “ giv- 
ing them to one another”—that if she 
knew what two and two made, it 
would all “ end in smoke ;” and such 
little gossiping observations. Not by 
way of telling Emon, but just as if in 
the mere exuberance of her own love 
of chat. But they had the desired ef- 
fect, now that Emon was likely to 
have an opportunity of a few words 
with Winny alone, for Kate was evi- 
dently preparing to turn up to her 
own house when they came to the lit- 
tle gate. 

Emon had heard, even in his rank 
of life, the aristocratic expression that 
“faint heart never won fair lady ;” 
and a secret sort of self-esteem prompt- 
ed him to make the most of the fortui- 
tous circumstances which he had not 
sought for, and which he therefore ar- 
gued Providence might have thrown 
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in his way. “ What can she do,” 
thought he, “but reject my love? I 
shall know the worst then; and I can 
make a start of it. I’m too long hang- 
ing about here like a fool; a dumb 
priest never got a parish ; and barring 
his acres and his cash—if he has any 
—lI’m a better man than ever he was, 
or ever will be.” 

These were his thoughts as they 
approached the gate, and his heart 
began to tremble as Kate Mulvey 
said : 

“Winny, dear, I must part with 
you here. I saw my father at the 
door. He came to it two or three 
times while we were coming up the 
road; and he made a sign to me to 
goin. I’m sure and certain he’s half- 
starved for his dinner, waiting for 
me !” 

“ Well, Kitty, I suppose I can’t ex- 
pect you to starve him out-and-out, 
and I'll bid you good-bye. I’m all as 
one as at home now, I may say. 
Emon—I—won’t bring you any 
further.” 

“You're not bringing me, Winny ; 
Ym going of my own free will.” 

“Indeed, Emon, you have been 
very kind, and I’m entirely obliged to 
you for all your trouble; but I won’t 
ask you to come any further now.” 

Kate’s father just then came to the 
door again; and she, thinking that 
matters had gone far enough between 
Emon and her friend in her presence, 
bid them a final good-bye, and turned 
up to her father, who still stood at the 
door, and who really did appear to be 
starving, if one could judge by the 
position of his hands and the face he 
made. 

The moment had now arrived when 
Emon must meet his fate, or call 
himself a coward and a poltroon for 
the remainder of his natural life, be it 
long or short. 

He chose the least degrading and 
the most hopeful alternative—to meet 
his fate. 

As Winny held out her hand to him, 
and asked him to let out the dog, he 
said ; ; 
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“No, Winny; Ill give him up to 
you at the end of the lane; but not 
sooner.” 

Winny saw that remonstrance 
would be no use. She did not wish 
to quarrel with Emon, and she knew 
that at all events that was no time or 
place to do so. 

They had not advanced many yards 
alone, when Winny stopped again, as 
if irresolute between her wishes and 
her fears. She had not yet spoken 
unkindly to Emon, and she had tact 
enough to know that the first unkind 
word would bring out the whole mat- 
ter, which she dreaded, in a fluod from 
his heart, and which she doubted her 
own power to withstand. 

“ Emon,” she said, “indeed I will 
not let you come any furiher—don’t 
be angry.” 

“Winny, you said first you would 
not ask me, and now you say you 
will not let me. Winny Cavana, are 
you ashamed of any one about Rath- 
cash, or Ratheashmore, seeing you 
walking with Emon-a-knock ?” 

“ You are very unjust and very un- 
kind, Emon, to say any such thing. I 
never was ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing with you; and I’m certain sure 
the day will never come when you 
will give me reason to be ashamed of 
you, Emon-a-knock ;—there now, I 
seldom put the two last words to your 
name, except when I wish to be kind. 
But there is a difference between shame 
and fear, Emon.” 

“Then you are afraid, Winny ?” 

“Yes, Emon, but it is only of my 
father—take that with you now, and 
be satisfied, but don’t fret me by per- 
severing further. Let the dog go— 
and good-bye.” 

Ali this time she was counting the 
pebbles on the road with her eyes. 

“No, Winny, I'll not fret you will- 
ingly; but here or there it is all the 
same, and the truth must come out. 
Winny, you have been the woodbine 
that has twined itself and blossomed 
round my heart for many a long day. 
Don’t wither it, Winny dear, but say I 
may water and nourish it with the dew 
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of your love ;” and he would have 
taken her hand. 

“ Not here, Emon,” she said, releas- 
ing it; “are you mad?~ Don’t you 
see we’re in sight of-the houses ? and 
gracious only knows who may be 
watching us! Untie your handker- 
chief and give me the dog. For good- 
ness sake, Emon dear, don’t come any 
further.” 

“No, Winny, I'd die before I'd fret 
you. Here’s the dog, handkerchief 
and all: keep it as a token that I may 
hope.” ; 

“Indeed, Emon, I cannot—don’t 
ask me.” 

Emon’s heart fell, and he stooped to 
untie the handkerchief in ‘despair, if 
not’ in chagrin, at Winny’s last 
words. 

But Bully-dhu appeared to know 
what his mistress ought to have done 
betier than she did herself. It was 
either that, or Emon’s hand shook so, 
that when endeavoring to untie the 
knot, the dog got loose, “ handkerchief 
and all,” and, turning to his mistress, 
began to bark and jump up on her, 
with joy that he had gained his liberty, 
and was so near home. . Winny be- 
ame friglitened lest Bully-dhu’s barks 
might bring notice upon them, and she 
endeavored ‘to moderate his ecstacy, 
yet she ‘felt a sort of secret delight that 
she was in for the handkerchief in 
spite of herself. She was determined, 
therefore, not to send poor Emon-a- 
knock away totally dejected. 

“There, Emon’ dear; for God's 
sake, I say again, be off home. I'll 
keep it in memory of the day that 
you saved my poor dog from destruc- 
tion—there now, will that do?” and 
she held out her hand. 

“Tt is enough, Winny dear. This 
has been the happiest day of my life. 
May I hope it has only been the first 
of a long life like it?” 

“ Now, Emon, don’t talk nonsense, 
but be off home, if you have any wit 
—gool-bye ;” and this time she gave 
him her hand and let it lie in his. 

“God bless you, Winny dearest, I 
oughtn’t to be too hard on you. Sure 
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you have raised my heart up into 
heaven already, and there is some- 
thing now worth living for.” And he 
turned away with a quick and steady 
step. : 

“She called me ‘dear’ twice,” he 
soliloquized, after he thought she had 
fairly turned round. But Winny had 
heard him, and as she took the hand- 
kerchief from Bully-dhu’s neck, she 
patted him upon the head, saying, 
* And you are a dear good fellow, and 
I’m very fond of you.” 

Emon heard every part of this little 
speech except the first word, and 
Winny managed it to perfection; for 
though she had used the word “ and” 
in connection with what she had 
heard Emon say, she was too cunning 
to let him hear that one small word, 
which would have calmed his beating 
heart; and the rest she would fain 
have it appear had been said to the 
dog, for which purpose she accompa- 
nied the words with those pats upon 
his head. She spoke somewhat loud- 
er, however, than was necessaty, if 
Bully-dhu was alone intended to hear 
her. 

Emon saw the transaction, and 
heard some of the words—only some. 
But they were sufficient to make him 
envy the dog, as he watched them go- 
ing up the lane, and into the house. 

It might be a nice. point, in the 
higher ranks of life, to determine 
whether, in a “breach of promisé” 
case, the above passages could be re- 
lied on as unequivocal evidence on 
either side of a promise; or whether 
a young lover would be justified in be- 
lieving that his suit had been success- 
ful upon no other foundation than 
what had then taken place. But in 
the rank of life in which Winny Cav- 
ana and Edward Lennon moved, it 
was as good between them as if they 
had been “ book-sworn”—and they 
both knew it. 

Before Winny went to her bed that 
night she had washed and ironed the 
handkerchiéf,- and she kept it ever 
after in her pocket, folded up in a 
piece of newspaper. It had no mark 
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upon it when she got it, but she was 
not afraid, after some time, to work 
the letters E. A. K. in the corner, as 
no one was ever to see it but herself, 
not even Kate Mulvey. 

Old Ned Cavana, after returning 
from prayers, determined to rest him- 
self fur some time before taking a 
tour of the farm, and lay down upon 
an old black sofa in the parlor. There 
is no shame in the truth that an old 
man of his age soon fell fast asleep. 
The servant-girl looked in once or 
twice to tell him that the spotted heif- 
er had cut her leg jumping over a 
wall, as Jamesy Doyle was turning 
her out of the wheat; but she knew 
it would not signify; and not wishing, 
or perhaps not venturing, to disturb 
him, she quietly shut the door again. 
He slept so long, that he was only 
just getting the spotted heifer’s leg 
stuped in the farm-yard while the 
scene already described was passing 
between Winny and young Lennon 
upon the road. Were it not for that 
same heifer’s leg he would doubtless 
have been standing at the window 
watching his daughter’s return. Upon 
such fortuitous accidents do lovers’ 
chances sometimes hang! This was 
what Winny in her ignorance of her 
father’s employment had dreaded ; 
and hence alone her anxiety that 
Emon should “ be off home, if he had 
any wit.” 

On this point she found, however, 
that all was right when she .entered. 
Iler father was just coming in from 
the farm-yard, “very thankful that it 
was no worse;’ a frame of mind 
which we would recommend all per- 
sons to cultivate under untoward cir- 
cumstances of any kind. 

Of course Winny told her father of 
the mishap about poor Bully-dhu’s 
battle ; she “ nothing extenuated, nor 
set down aught in malice,” but told 
the thing accurately as’ it had occur- 
red; and did not even hide that young 
Lennon—she did not call him Emon- 
a-knock—had ultimately rescued the 
poor dog from destruction. She did 
not think it necessary to say how far 
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he had accompanied them on their 
yay home. 

“He’s a smart young fellow, that 
Lennon is, an’ I’m for ever obliged to 
him, Winny, for that same turn. 
There would be no livin’ here but for 
Bully-dhu. I believe it was Emon 
himself gev him to us, when he was a 
pup.” 

“It was, father; and a very fine 
dog he turned out.” 

“The sorra betther, Winny. If it 
wasn’t for him, as I say, betune the 
fox an’ the’ rogues, we wouldn’t have 
a goose or a turkey, or a duck, or a 
cock, or a hen, or so much as a chik- 
in, in the place, nor so much, iv coorse, 
as a fresh egg for our breakfast. Poor 
Bully, I hope he’s not hurt, Winny ;” 
and he stooped down to examine him. 
“No, no,” he cried, “not much; but 
I’m sure he’s thirsty. Here, Biddy, 
get Bully a dish of bonnia-rommer, 
and be sure you make him up a good 
mess afther dinner. That Emon-a- 
knock, as they call him, is a thunder- 
ing fine young man; it’s a pity the 
poor fellow is a pauper, I may say.” 

“No, father, he’s not a pauper, and 
never will be; he’s well able to earn 
his living.” 

“T know that, Winny, for he often 
worked here; an’ there’s not a man 
in the three parishes laves an honest- 
er day’s work behind him.” 

“ And does not spend it foolishly, 
father. If you were to see how nicely 
he was dressed to-day ; and—beside 
all the help he gives his father and 
mother.” 

She was about to add a remark 
that work was just then very slack, as 
it was the dead time of the year, but 
that there was always something to be 
done about the farm; but second 
thoughts checked the words as they 
were rising to her lips; and second 
thoughts, they say, are best. 

Old Ned here turned the conversa- 
tion by “ wondering was the dinner 
near ready.” 

Winny was not a little surprised, 
and a good deal delighted, to hear her 
father talk so familiarly and so kindly 
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of Emon. There never was a time 
when her fathe:’s kind word of him 
was of more value to her heart. Per- 
haps it would be an unjust implication 
of hypocrisy on the old man’s part 
to suggest that he might have only 
been “ pumping” Winny on the sub- 
ject. She felt, however, that she had 
gone far enough for the present in the 
expression of her opinion, and was 
not sorry when a touch of the faire 
gurtha put her father in mind of “ the 
dinner.” 

We, who, of course, can see much 
further than any of our dramatis 
persone, and who are privileged to be 
behind the scenes, could tell Winny 
Cavana—but that we would not wish 
to fret her—that Tom Murdock was 
looking on from his own window at 
the whole scene between her and 
young Lennon on the road; and that 
from that moment, alihough he could 
not hear a word that was said, he un- 
derstood the whole thing, and was 
getierating plans of vengeance and 
destruction against one or both. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


. 

Martrers were now lying quiet. 
They were like a line ball at billiards 
which cannot be playgd at, and there 
was nothing “to go out for” by any 
of the players in this double match. 


But ocvcasionally something “comes 
off,” in even the most remote locality, 
which creates some previous excite- 
ment, and forms the subject of conver- 
sation in all ranks. Sometimes a stee- 
ple-chase, “ five-sovereigns stakes, with 
fifty or a hundred added,” forms a 
speculation for the rich; with a farm- 
er’s class-race for twenty pounds, 
without any stakes, for horses bona 
Jide the property, ete. 

A great cricket-match once “came 
off” not very far from the locality of 
our story, when Major W—n lived at 
Mount Campbell, between tie officers 
of the garrison at Boyle and a local 
club. We belonged to the major’s 
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province of constabulary at the time, 
and, as members, were privileged to 
take part therein. The thing was 
rather new in that part of the world 
at the time, but had been well adver- 
tised in the newspapers for the rich, 
and through the police for the poor; 
and the consequence was—the weath- 
er being very fine—that a concourse 
of not less than a thousand persons 
were assembled to witness the game, 
There can be little doubt that some of 
the younger portion, at least, of our 
dramatis persone in this tale were 
spectators upon the occasion. It was 
within their county, and not an unrea- 
sonable distance from the homes we 
are now writing of. 

January and February had now 
passed by in the calm monotony of 
nothing to excite the inhabitanis of 
the Ratheashes. Valentine’s Day, in- 
deed, had created a slight stir amongst 
some of the girls who had bachelors, 
or thought they had; and many a 
message was given to those going into 
C. O. S., to“ be sure and ask at the 
post-office for a letter for me,” “and 
for me,” “and for me.” <A few, very 
few indeed, got valentines, and many, 
very many, did not. 

It was now March, and even this 
little anxiety of heart had subsided on 
the part of the girls; some from self- 
satisfaction at what they got, and 
others from disappointment at what 
they did not. 

During this time Tom Murdock had 
seen Winny Cavana occasionally. It 
would be quite impossible, with one 
common lane to both houses, and those 
houses not more than three hundred 
yards apari, that any plan of Winny’s, 
less than total seclusion, could have 
prevented their sometimes “ coming 
across” one another; and total seclu- 
sion was a thing that Winny Cavana 
would not subject herself to on ac- 
count of any man “that ever stepped 
in shoe-leather.” “ What had she to 
him, or to be afraid of him for? 
Let him mind his own business and 
she’d mind hers. But for one half 
hour she’d never shut herself up 
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on his account. Let. him let her 
alone.” 

Tom Murdock was not without a 
certain degree of knowledge of the 
female heart, nor of a certain amount 
of tact to come round one, in the 
least objectionable way ; at all events, 
not to foster any difference 
which might have taken place. He did 
not appear to seek her society, nor did 
he seek to avoid it. When they met, 
which was really always by accident, he 
was civil, and sufficiently attentive to 
shew that he harbored no ill-will 
against her, and respected her enough 
tomake it worth his while not to break 
with her. He was now certain of a 
walk home with her on Sundays from 
mass. On these oceasions her father 
was generally with her, but this Tom 
considered rather to be wished for 
than otherwise, as he could not ven- 
ture, even if alone, to renew the for- 
bidden subject. But he knew the 
father had approved of his suit, and 
his wish was now to establish a con- 
stant civility and kindness of manner, 
which would keep him at least on his 
side, if it did not help by its quietness 
to make Winny herself think better 

f him. 

What had passed between Winny 
and Emon was not likely in a human 
heart to keep up the constrained indif- 
ference which that young man had 
burdened himself with toward her. 
He had, therefore, upon two or three 
Sundays ventured again to go to the 
chapel of Ratheash. 

It is not very easy to account for, or 
to explain how stich minor matters fall 
out, or whether they are instinctively 
arranged impromptu; but upon each 
occasion of Emon having re-appeared 
at Ratheash chapel, Tom Murdock’s 
walk home with Winny was spoiled ; 
more particularly if it so happened 
that her father did not go to prayers. 

Emon-a-knock was never devoid of 
a considerable portion of self-esteem 
and respect. Though but a daily la- 
borer, his conduct and character were 
such as to have gained for him the 
favorable opinion and the good word 
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of every one who knew him ; and apart 
from the innate goodness of his disposi- 
tion, he would not lose the high posi- 
tion he had attained in the hearts of 
his neighbors for the consideration of 
any of those equivocal pleasures gen- 
erally enjoyed by young men of his 
class. He felt that he could look old 
Ned Cavana or old Mick Murdock 
straight in the face, rich as they were. 
He felt quite Tom Murdock’s equal in 
everything, mentally and physically. 
In riches alone he could not compare 
with him, but these, he thanked God, 
belonged to neither mind nor body. 

Thus far satisfied with himself, he 
always stopped to have a few words 
with Winny, when chance—which he 
sometimes coaxed to be propitious— 
threw him in her way. Even from 
Ratheash on Sundays he felt entitled 
now, perhaps more than ever, to join 
her as far as his own way home lay 
along with hers, and this although her 
father was along with her. If Tom 
Murdock had joined them, which was 
only natural, living where he did, Emon 
was more determined than ever to be 
of the party, chatting to them all, Tom 
included; thus showing that he was 
neither afraid of them nor ashamed of 
himself. 

The first Sunday after the dog-fight 
was the first that Emon had gone to 
the chapel of Ratheash for a pretty 
long time. But, as a matter of course, 
he must go there on that day to inquire 
for poor Bully-dhu, and to ascertain if 
Winny Cavana had recovered her 
fright and fatigue. We have seen 
that Winny had told her father suffi- 
cient of the transaction of poor Bully’s 
mishap to make it almost a matter of 
necessity that he should allude to it to 
Emon, if it were merely to thank him 
for “the trouble he had taken” in sav- 
ing the dog. When Winny heard the 
words her father had used, she thought 
them cold—*the trouble he had tak- 
en!” her heart suggested that he 
might have said, and said truly, “ the 
risk he had run.” 

But, Winny, there had really been 
no risk; and recollect that you had 
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used the very same word “trouble” 
to Emon yourself, when you knew no 
more of his mind than your father 
does now. ' 

Tom had walked with them on this 
occasion, and old Ned’s civility to “that 
whelp”—a name he had not forgotten 
—-helped to sour his temper more than 
anything which had passed between 
Winny Cavana and him. But all 
these things he was obliged to bear, 
and he bore them well, upon “ the- 
long-lane-that-has-no-turning ” system. 

But now a cause of anticipated ex- 
citement began to be spoken of in the 
neighborhood; how, or why, or by 
whom the matter had been set on foot, 
was a thing not known, and of no con- 
sequence at thetime. Yet Tom Maur- 
dock was at the bottom of it—and for 
& purpose. 

There existed not far from about the 
centre of the locality of our story a 
large flat common, where flocks of 
geese picked the short grass in winter, 
and over which the peewit curled with 
a short circular flap, and a timid little 
hoarse scream, in the month of May. 
It consisted of about sixty acres of 
hard, level, whitish sod, admirably 
adapted for short races, athletic sports, 
and manly exercises of every kind. It 
formed a sort of amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded by low green hills, affording 
ample space and opportunity for hund- 
reds, ay thousands, of spectators to wit- 
ness any sport which might be inaugu- 
rated upon the level space below. 

Upon one or two occasions, but not 
latterly, hurling-matches had come off 
upon Glanveigh Common. At one 
time these hurling-matches were very 
common in Ireland, and were consid- 
ered a fair test of the prowess of the 
young men of different parishes. Many 
minor matches had come off from time 
to time, but they were of a mixed na- 
ture, got up for the most part upon the 
spot, and had not been spoken of be- 
forehand—they were mere impromptus 
amongst the younger lads of the neigh- 
borhood. The love of the game, how- 
ever, had not died out even amongst 
those of-riper years; and there were 
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very many men, young and old, whose 
hurls were laid up upon lofts, and who 
could still handle them in a manner 
with which few parts of Ireland could 
compare. Amongst those Tom Mur. 
dock was pre-eminent. He had suc- 
cessfully led the last great match, when 
not more than twenty years of age, be- 
tween the parishes of Rathcash and 
Shanvilla, against a champion called 
“Big M’Dermott,” who led for the 
latter parish. He was considered the 
best man in the province to handle a 
hurl, and his men were good ; but Tom 
Murdock and the boys of -Ratheash 
had beaten them back three times from 
the very jaws of the goal, and finally 
conquered. But Shanvilla formally 
announced that they would seck an 
early opportunity to retrieve their char- 
acter. The following Patrick’s Day 
would be three years since they had 
lost it. 

Tom Murdock thought this a good 
opportunity to forward a portion of his 
plans. A committee was formed of the 
best men in Ratheash parish to send 
a challenge to the men of Shanvilla to 
hurl another match on Glanveigh Com- 
mon upon Patrick’s Day. ‘Tom Mur- 
dock himself was not on the committee ; 
he had too much tact for that. “ Big 
M’Dermott” had emigrated, leaving a 
younger brother behind him—a good 
man, no doubt; but as the Shanvilla 
boys had been latterly bragging of 
Emon-a-knock as their best man, ‘Tom 
had no doubt that the challenge would 
be accepted, and that young Lennon, 
as a matter of course, would be chosen 
as their champion. Had he doubted 
this last circumstance, he might not 
have cared to originate the mateh at 
all. He had not forgotten the poker- 
and-tongs jig about four months before. 
His humiliation on that occasion had 
sunk deeper into his heart than any 
person who witnessed it was aware of; 
and although never afterward advert- 
ed to, had still to be avenged. If, then, 
at the head of his hundred men, he 
could beat back young Lennon with an 
equal number twice out of thrice» before 
the assembled parishes, it would in 
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some degree wash out ‘the humiliation 
of his defeat in the dance. 

Upon the acceptance of this chal- 
lenge not only the character of the 
Shanvilia boys depended, but their 
pride and confidence in Emon-a-knock 
as their best man. 

At once, upon the posting of the 
challenge, with the names of the com- 
mittee, upon the chapel-gate of Rath- 
cash, a counter-committee was formed 
for Shanvilla, and, taking a leaf from 
their opponents’ book, their best man’s 
name was left out. But he at the same 
time accepted the leadership of the 
party, which was unanimously placed 
upon him. 

Thus far matters had tended to the 
private exultation of Tom Murdock, 
who was determined to make Patrick’s 
Day a day of disgrace to his rival, for 
since the scene he had witnessed with 
the dog and the handkerchief he could 
no longer doubt the fact. 

The whole population of the parishes 
were sure to be assembled, and Winny 
Cavana, of course, amongst the rest. 
What a triumph to degrade him in her 
eyes before his friends and hers! Sure- 
ly he would put forth all his energies 
to attain so glorious a result. He 
would show before the assembled mul- 
titude that, physically at least, “that 
whelp ” was no match for Tom Mur- 
dock—his defeat at the poker-and- 
tongs jig was a mere mischance. 

The preliminaries were now finally 
settled for this, the greatest hurling- 
match which for many years had come 
ff, or was likely to come off, in the 
province. Rathcash had been victori- 
ous on the last great occasion of the 
kind, just three years before, when 
Tom Murdock had led the parish, as 
a mere stripling, against “ Big M’Der- 
mott” and his men. The additional 
three years had now given more man- 
liness to Tom’s heart, in one sense at 
least, and a greater development to the 
muscle-and sinew of his frame than 
he could boast of on that occasion. He 
was an inch, or an inch and a half, over 
Emon.a-knock in height, upwards of a 
stone-weight heavier, and nearly two 
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years his senior in age. His men were 
on an average as good men, and as 
well accustomed to the use of the hurl, 
as those of Shanvilla—their hurls 
were as well seasoned and as sound, 
and their pluck was proverbially high. 
What wonder, then, if Tong Murdock 
anticipated a certain, if 1 an easy, 
victory ? 

As hurling, however, has gone very 
much out of fashion since those days, * 
and is now seldom seen—never, in- 
deed, in the glorious strength of two 
populous parishes pitted against each 
other—it may be well for those who 
have never seen or perhaps heard of 
it, to close this chapter with a short 
description of it. 

A large flat field or common, the 
larger the better, is selected for the 
performance. Two large blocks of 
stone are placed about fifteen or twenty 
feet apart toward either end of the 
field. One pair of these stones forms 
the goal of one party, and the other 
They 


pair «that of their opponents. 
are about four hundred yards distant 
from each other, and are generally | 
whitewashed, that they may the more 
easily catch the attention of the play- 


ers. A ball, somewhat larger than a 
cricket-ball, but pretty much of the 
same nature, is produced by each party, 
which will be more fully explained by- 
and-bye. The hurlers assemble, ranged 
in two opposing parties in the centre be- 
tween the goals. The hurls are admir- 
ably calculated forthe kind of work they 
are intended to perform—viz., to puck 
the ball toward the respective goals. 
But they would be very formidable 
weapons should a fight arise between 
the contending parties. This, ere now, 
we regret to say, has not unfrequently 
been the case—leading sometimes to 
bloodshed, and on a few occasions to 
manslaughter, if not to murder. The 
hurl is invariably made of a piece of 
well-seasoned ash. It is between 
three and four feet long, having a flat 
surface of about four inches broad and 
an inch thick, turned at the lower end. 
Many and close searches in those days 
have been made through the woods, 
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and in cartmaker’s shops, for pieces of 
ash with the necessary turn, grown by 
nature in the wood; but failing this for- 
tunate chance, the object was pretty 
well effected by a process of steaming, 
and the application of eramps, until the 
desired shgpe was attained. But these 
were never considered as good as those 
grown designedly by nature for the pur- 
pose. 

The contending parties being drawn 
up, as we have said, in the centre of 
the ground, the respective leaders step 
forward and shake hands, like two pu- 
gilists, to show that there is no malice. 


Although this act of the leaders is sup-— 


posed to guarantee the good feeling of 
the men as well, yet the example is 
generally followed by such of the op- 
posing players as are near each other. 

“A toss” then takes place, as to 
which side shall “sky” their ball. 
These balls are closely inspected by 
the leaders of the opposite parties, and 
pronounced upon before the game be- 
gins. There is no choice of goads, as 
the. parties generally set them up at 
the end of the field next the parish 
they belong to. Whichever side wins 
“the toss” then “ skies ” their ball, the 
leader throwing it from his hand to 
the full height of his power, and “ the 
game is on.” But after this no hand, 
under any circumstances, is permitted 
to touch the ball; an apparently un- 
necessary rule, for it would be a mad 
act to attempt it, as in all probability 
the hand would be smashed to pieces. 
The game then is, to puck the ball 
through the opponents’ goal. Two goal- 
masters are stationed at either goal, 
belonging one to each party, and they 
must be men of well-known experience 
as such. Their principal business is 
to see that the ball is put fairly between 
the stones; but they are not prohibited 
from using their hurls in the final strug- 
gle at the spot, the one to assist, the 
other to obstruct, as the state of their 
party may require. 

Sometimes a game is nearly won, 
when a fortunate young fellow on the 
losing side slips the ball from the crowd 
to the open, where one of his party 
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curls it into the air with the flat of his 
hurl, and the whole assembly—for 
there is always one—hears the puck 
it gets, sending it half-way toward the 
other goal. The rush to it then is tre- 


mendous by both sides, and another 
crowded clashing of hurls takes place. 

When the ball is fairly put through 
the goal of one party by the other, the 
game is won, and the shouts of the 
victors and their friends are deafening. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A HURLING match in those days 
was no light matter, particularly when 
it was on so extensive a scale as that 
which we are about to describe—be- 
tween two large parishes. They were 
supposed, and intended to be, amicable 
tests of the prowess and activity of the 
young men at a healthy game of rec- 
reation, as the cricket-matches of the 
present day are that of the athletic 
aristocracy of the land. In all these 
great matches, numbers of men, wo- 
men, and children used to collect to 
look on, and cheer as the success of 
the game swayed one way or the 
other; and as most of the players were 
unmarried men, it is not to be won- 
dered at ifthere were many young wo- 
men amongst the crowd, with their 
hearts swaying accordingly. 

It had been decided by the commit- 
tees upon the occasion of this great 
match, that a sort of distinguishing 
dress—they would not, of course, call 
it uniform—should be worn by the 
men. To hurl in coats of any kind 
had never in this or any other parish 
match been thought of. The commit- 
tee left the choice of the distinguish- 
ing colors to the respective leaders, 
recommending, however, that the same 
manner should be adopted of exhibit- 
ing it. It was agreed that sleeves of 
different colors should be worn over 
the shirt sleeves, with a broad piece of 
ribbon tied at the throat to match. 

Tom Murdock had chosen green 
for his party, and not only that, but 
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with a determination to make himself 
popular, and to throw his rival as far 
as possible into the background, had 
purchased a sufficient quantity of 
calico and ribbon to supply his men 
gratis with sleeves and neck-ties.® 

Poor Emon-a-knock could not af- 
ford this liberality, and he felt the ob- 
ject with which it had been puffed and 
paraded on the other side for a whole 
week previous. He was not afraid, 
however, that his men would think the 
less of him on that account. They 
knew he was only a laboring man, de- 
pending upon his day’s wages; and 
many of those who would wield the 
hurl by his side upon the 17th of 
March were well-to-do sons of com- 
fortable farmers. Many, no doubt, 
were laboring boys like himself, and 
many servant-boys to the farming 
class. 

A deputation of Shanvillas had 
waited on Emon-a-knock to ascertain 
his choice of a color for their sleeves 
and ribbon. 

He thought for a few moments, and 
then taking a red pocket-handkerchief 
from his box he said, “ Boys, this is 
the only color I can think of. It is 
as good as any.” 

“T don’t like it, Emon,” said M’Der- 
mott, the next best man in the parish. 

“Why so, Phil?” said another. 

“Well, I hardly know why. It is 
too much the color of blood. Id 
rather have white.” 

“Don’t be superstitious, Phil a-woch- 
al,” said Emon ; “ white is a cowardly 
color all over the world, and red is 
the best contrast we can have to their 
color.” 

“So be it,” said Phil. 

“So be it,” re-echoed the rest of the 
deputation ; “ sure, Emon has a right 
to the choice. Lend us the handker- 
chief, that we may match it as near as 
possible.” 

“ And welcome, boys; here it is; 
but take good care of it for me, as it is 
the only one I have now.” 

The deputation did not know, but 
the readers do, that he had given the 
fellow to it—off the same piece—to 
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Winny Cavana with the dog. Hence 
his emphasis upon the last word. 

No time was lost by the deputa- 
tion when they left Emon. They had 
scarcely got out of hearing, when Phil 
M’ Dermott said, “ Boys, you all know 
that Tom Murdock has bestowed his 
men with a pair of sleeves, and half a 
yard of ribbon each. Now if he was 
as well liked as he lets on, he needn’t 
have done that; and in my opinion he 
done it by way of casting a slur upon 
our man’s poverty. Tom Murdock 
can afford a hundred yards of green 
calico and fifty yards of tuppenny rib- 
bon very well;—at least he ought to 
be able to do so. Now I vote that 
amongst the best of us we bestow our 
man with a pair of silk sleeves, and a 
silk cap and ribbon, for the battle. 
There’s my tenpenny-bit toward it.” 

“ An’ I second that vote, boys; 
there’s mine,” said another. 

“ Aisy, boys, an’ listen to me,” broke 
in a young Solon, who formed one of 
the .deputation. “There’s none of us 
that wouldn’t give atenpenny bit, if it 
was the last he had, to do what you 
say, Phil; but the whole thing— 
sleeves, ribbon, and cap—won’t cost 
more than a couple of crowns; an’ 
many’s the one of the Shanvilla boys 
would like to have part init. I vote 
all them that can afford it may give a 
fippenny-bit apiece, an’ say nothing 
about it to the boys that can’t afford it. 
If we do, there isn’t a man of them 
but what id want to put in his penny ; 
and I know Emon would not like that. 
It wouldn’t sound well, an’ might be 
laughed at by that rich chap, Murdock. 
Here’s my fippenny, Phil.” 

There was much good sense in this. 
It met not only the approbation of the 
whole deputation, but the pockets of 
some, and was unanimously adopted. 
The necessary amount of money was 
made up before an hour’s time ; anda 
smart fellow—the very Solon who had 
spoken, and who was as smart of limb 
as he was of mind—was despatched 
forthwith to C. O. S. for three yards 
of silk and two yards of ribbbon, to 
match as nearly as possible Emon-a- 
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knock’s handkerchief, which was se- 
cured in the erown of his cap. 

The very next afternoon—for Shan- 
villa did not sleep on its resolve— 
there was no lion in the street for 
them ;—the same deputation walked up 
to Emon’s house at dinner-hour, when 
they knew he would be at home. He 
had just finished, and was on his way 
out, to continue a job of planting “a 
few gets” of early potatoes on the hill 
behind the house, when he met them 
near the door. 

M’Dermott carried a paper parcel 


in his hand. 


“ Well, boys,” said Emon, “ what’s 
the matternow? I thought we settled 
everything yesterday morning.” 

“ You did, Emon a-wochal ; but we 
had a trifle to do after we left you. I 
hope you done nothing about your own 
sleeves as yet.” 

“No, Phil, I did not; but never 
fear, Pll be up to time. But I don’t 
wish to change the color, if that’s what 
brought you.” 

““ The sorra change Emon; it is 
almost too late for that now. But 
some of the boys heerd that Tom 
Murdock is givin’ his men, every man 
of ’em, sleeves an’ ribbon for this 
match. We don’t expect the likes 
from you, Emon; and we don’t mind 
that fellow’s puffery and pride. We 
think it better that the Shanvilla boys 
should present their leader with one 
pair of sleeves than that he should 
give a hundred pairs to them. We 
have them here, Emon a-wochal; an’ 
there isn’t a boy in the parish of Shan- 
villa, or a man, woman, or child, that 
won't cheer to see you win in them.” 

“ An’ maybe some one in the parish 
of Ratheash,” whispered Solon to Phil. 

Here Phil M’Dermott untied his 
parcel and exhibited the sleeves, fin- 
ished off in the best style by his sis- 
ter Peggy. What would fit Phil 
would fit Emon; and she was at no 
loss upon that point. 

“Here they are, made and all, 
Emon. Peggy made them on my fit; 
and we wish you luck to win in them. 
Faix, if you don’t, it won’t be your 
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fault nor ours. Here’s your hanki- 
cher; you see there isn’t the differ 
of a milthiogue’s wing in the two 
colors.” 

Perhaps it was the proximity to 
Bolfér-na-milthiogue that had sugzest- 
ed the comparison. 

“ Indeed, boys, ’m entirely obliged 
to you, and I don’t think we can fail of 
success. It shall not be my fault if 
we do, and I’m certain it won’t be 
yours. But I’m sorry—” 

“ Bidh a hurst, Emon; don’t say 
wan word, or [ll choke you. But 
thry them _on.” 

Emon’s coat was forthwith slipped 
off his back and thrown upon the end 
of a turf-stack hard by, and Phil 
M’Dermott drew the sleeves upon his 
arms, and tied them artistically over 
his shoulders. 

“ Dam’ the. wan, Emon, but they 
were med foryou !” said Phil, smooth- 
ing them down toward the wrists. 

“Divil a word of lie in that, any 
way, Phil,” said Solon. “Tell us 
something we don’t know.” 

“Well, I may tell them that you 
have too much wit in your head to 
have any room for sense,” replied 
M’Dermott, seemingly a little annoyed 
at the remark. 

Solon grinned and drew in his horns. 

“ They are, indeed, the very thing,” 
said Emon, turning his head from one 
to the other and admiring them. He 
could have wished, however, that it 
had been a Rathcash girl who had 
made them instead of Peggy M’Der- 
mott. “But I cannot have every- 
thing my own way,” sighed he to him- 
self. 

M’Dermott then quietly removed 
Emon’s hat with one hand, while with 
the other he slily placed the silk cap 

‘jauntily upon his head. There was a 
general murmur of approbation at the 
effect, in which Emon himself could 
not choose but join. He felt that he 
was looking the thing. 

After a sufficient time had been al- 
lowed for the admiration and verdict 
of the committee as to their fit and ap- 
pearance, Phil M’Dermott took them 
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* 
off again, and, folding them up care- 
fully in the paper, handed it to Emon, 
wishing him on his own part, and that 
of the whole parish, health to wear 
and win in them on Patrick’s Day— 
«Every man of us will have our 
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own colors ready the day before,” he 
added. 

Emon then thanked them heartily, 
and turned into the house, to show 
them to his father, and the deputation 
returned to their homes. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Translated from the German. 


MALINES AND WURZBURG. 


A SKETCH OF THE CATHOLIC CONGRESSES HELD AT MALINES AND WURZBURG. 


BY ANDREW NIEDERMASSER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHARITY. 


HrM1oBeENn. in a speech delivered at 
the convention of Salzburg, Septem- 
ber 24, 1857, spoke as follows: “ All 
grumblers and pessimists should strive 
to understand that we live in a great 
ave—great because it is destined to wit- 
ness the triumph of the truth. I feel 
that it is a great age, and I thank God 
for the happiness of living in the nine- 
teenth century. Except the age of 
the apostles and that of Constantine, 
no period in the history of the Church 
can compare with the present.” 

Notwithstanding my frequent and 
intimate intercourse with some of the 
most extreme pessimists in Germany, 
I own I am convinced of the correct- 
ness of Himioben’s opinion. The first 
and principal reason of this conviction 
is the heroic achievements of Christian 
charity, of which every part of the 
globe has been the scene in our days. 
Where such deeds are done as those 
which we have witnessed and heard of 
so often, God’s kingdom on earth must 
flourish. The rays of Christian 
charity illuininate the whole world. 

We cannot deny that the century 
beginning with the year 1764 and 
closing in 1864 has been an age of 


spoliation for the Church. The sup- 
pression of the Society of Jesus by 
King Joseph Emmanuel, of Portugal, 
in 1759, was followed by a similar 
measure in France in November, 1764. 
On April 5, 1767, the Spanish, and 
on the 20th of November, 1767, the 
Neapolitan, Jesuits met with the same 
fate. Joseph I. of Austria, who was 
chosen Emperor of Germany in 1764, 
suppressed 700 monasteries in his 
hereditary dominions, whilst the.cham- 
pions of the French Revolution were 
still more ruthless in the work of 
destruction. In Germany most of the 
Church property was secularized, un- 
der circumstances of great cruelty, in 
1803. On May 28, 1824, the King 
of Portugal decreed the suppression of 
all religious orders in his kingdom. 
In 1835 the Spanish government 
confiscated the property of 900 mon- 
asteries, and a royal decree, dated 
March 9, 1836, pronounced the same 
doom on all the remaining religious 
houses in Spain. Since 1860 the 
Sardinians have suppressed at least 
800 convents, and the remaining 
Church property will doubtless fare 
in the same manner, for the rapacity 
of these sacrilegious robbers is never 
appeased. On the 28th November, 
1864, the Czar of Russia ordered 125 
of the 155 Polish convents to be 
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closed, and the monks were treated 
with great cruelty. 

Truly this age of enlightenment can 
boast of glorious exploits. Sacri- 
legious robbery has been the order of 
the day throughout Europe, and civil- 
ized governments have trampled 
under foot rights that have been 
sanctioned during many successive 
ages. But their efforts have proved 
abortive, for the Church flourishes 
more and more, and develops new 
seeds of life. The religious orders 
and congregations of the nineteenth 
century rival in purity, austerity, and 
holy zeal the monks of the most pros- 
perous ages of the Church, and devoted 
disciples of Christian charity are count- 
less as the stars of the firmament, 
whilst their activity cannot fail to 
elicit the admiration of every im- 
partial witness. Charity has engaged, 
in a particular manner, the attention 
of the Catholic re-unions; it is their 
proper province—even more so than 
science andart. It is the culminating 
point of their activity; for what is re- 
ligion but practical love of God and 
our neighbor? Art is the proper ob- 
ject of our fancy; science, of our in- 
tellect; and charity, of the will—and 
free will is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the human soul. Art requires 
facility ; science, thought ; but charity 
supposes action, the real living act 
which always turns the balance. 
Truth must not only be proved, but 
felt ; science and art are the necessary 
fruits of true religion; science is not 
the light, but is to give testimony of the 
ligt. The object of art is the beauti- 
ful ; of science, the true ; and of charity, 
the good; but the beautiful, the true, 
and the good are the three highest cat- 
egories—the indispensable conditions 
of intellectual activity—the connecting 
links between the intellect and God, 
who is the fountain-head and prototype 
of all being, as well as the last end of 
human investigation and aspirations. 
If it is true that the intellect can find 
repose only in the unity of three re- 
lations, and that we meet with the em- 
blem of the Trinity in all places, then 
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I know not where this trinity finds a 
more perfect expression than in art, 
science, and charity. Whoever has 
comprehended these three, has grasped 
everything of which man is capable, 
and an assembly of men who occupy 
themselves with art, science, and 
charity is at all times of great import- 
ance, for it bears a truly universal 
character. 

Let not the reader expect that I 
will enter into all the details of the 
proceedings of the general conventions 
concerning the subject of Chris‘ian 
charity. To do this would require a 
book even more voluminous than 
Bishop Dupanloup’s work on Christian 
charity. At Malines alone how many 
great and weighty questions were dis- 
cussed by the first and second sections 
(“ GEuvres Religieuses” and “ Econo- 
mie Chrétienne”), not to speak of the 
fifth section, which treated of similar 
subjects. We shall mention a few of 
the questions proposed. “ What,” it 
was asked, “can a layman do to pre- 
serve the people in the faith of their 
ancestors, to induce them to observe 
the laws of God and the Church, and 
to teach them to resist strenuously every 
attack of infidelity ?” -It was recom- 
mended to establish in every city con- 
ferences of men, and to explain for 
them the principal truths of our faith. 
It was further agreed that, during 
Lent, the people should have an oppor- 
tunity of following some spiritual ex- 
ercisés and thus refreshing their souls. 
Good books, likewise, are to be fur- 
nished to the poor at a moderate price. 
The assembly next debated what 
measures should be taken to revive 
pilgrimages not only to Rome and 
Jerusalem, but also to the places of pil- 
grimage existing in every country— 
shrines with the history of which the 
people should be made familiar. Then 
followed a discussion on the prevention 
of abuses, so that every pilgrimage 
may preserve its religious and edifying 
character. It was decided to foster 
all societies whose object is the as- 
sembling, edification, and instruction 
of apprentices and journeymen. How, 
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it was asked, are the meetings in the 
evenings to be carried on? how the 
religious exercises on Sundays ? how 
are sick members to be visited? ete. 
The Malines congress also declared 
that it is the duty of the state to fix by 
law the age at which children may be 
allowed to work in factories and mines ; 
to procure healthy dwellings for the 
workmen; to determine the duration 
of a day’s work ; and to see that males 
and females work in separate apart- 
ments. The congress sought to im- 
press on owners of factories the obli- 
gation devolving on them to take care 
of the children ‘of their employees, to 
provide for their laborers when sick, 
not to force women suckling infants to 
work—in short, to treat their employees 
ina Christian manner. Jean Dollfus, 
of Miihlhausen, and Lowell in Am- 
erica, were proposed as models worthy 
of imitation. Amietus Digard and 
Audigaime, of Paris, placed at the dis- 
position of the central committee the 
results of their long experience. De 
Riancey, of Paris, was the zealous advo- 
cate of the “ Patronage,” which he 
wishes to be founded on charity and 
freedom, and to spread over every 
country. It was urgently recommend- 
ed to establish clubs for journeymen 
in Romanie countries. Count Lemer- 
cier and Marbeau, of Paris, submitted 
to the consideration of the central 
committee an elaborate paper on the 


amelioration of the social condition of 


the laboring classes, insisting particu- 
larly on the necessity of providing 
them with suitable dwellings ; this 
paper proved of great value in pre- 
paring the programme. The debate 
on the best way of checking the habits 
of intemperance which are now unfor- 
tunately becoming so general among 
all classes of the laborers, was unusu- 
ally interesting. During the present 
century no one has done more to attain 
this desirable end than Father Mat- 
thew in Ireland, who has probably 
thereby conferred even greater benefits 
on his countrymen than the great 
O'Connell. Nor were the prisoners 
neglected at Malines ; the congress de- 
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clared itself in favor of solitary confine- 
ment, and at the same time recommend- 
ed most earnestly societies for aiding 
discharged convicts. In short, these 
men were occupied with all that might 
prove beneficial to their neighbor. 

Among the most prominent speak 
ers in the second section were de 
Riancey, Count Lemercier, Perin, 
Jacobs, of Antwerp, Dognée, Lenor- 
mant, Digard, Beslay, Jean Casier, 
F. de Robiano, Count Legrelle, de 
Richecourt, de Gendt, Vandenest, and 
especially Viscount de Melun, who, 
together with Marbeau and Baudon, is 
the leading spirit of every charitable 
undertaking in Paris. 

In the first section, of which, as be- 
fore mentioned, Count Villermont was 
chairman, the proceedings were very 
animated, nay, at times solemn and 
grand; the most active members were 
de Hemptinne, of Ghent, the jurist 
Wauters, of Ghent, Lamy, of Louvain, 
de Haulleville, of Brussels, O'Reilly, 
of Ireland, the Bollandist fathers Gay, 
Boone, and de Buck, Lemmens, Abel 
Le Tellier, Count Edgar du Val de 
Beaulieu, Abbé Kestens, of Louvain, 
Abbé Géandre, Abbé Geslin, of Ker- 
solon in France, editor of “ L’Ouv- 
rier,” F. Van Caloen, F. Antoine, 
Demulliez, Terwecoren, Abbé Gaul- 
tier, of Brussels, Fassin, of Verviers, 
Chevalier Van Troyen, Bosaerts, Ver- 
speyen, Abbé Battaille, de Caulin- 
court, Paga Sartundur, of Madrid, 
Malengié, Peeters Beckers, de la 
Royére, Viscount d’Authenaisse, De- 
vaux, Putsaert, and some others whose 
names have escaped my memory—all 
of them edifying Christians, men of 
strong and sound intellect, seeing the 
realities of life, and of feeling hes arts, 
sympathizing with the joys and loves 
of their fellow-men, and taking cogni- 
zance of their necessities. They will 
long be remembered and blessed by 
the posterity of those to whose spirit- 
ual and corporeal wants they have at- 
tended. 

The religious orders, which in mod- 
ern times have been so often mocked 
at and slandered, found many warm 
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defenders at Malines. Baron von 
Gerlache devoted the most brilliant 
passage of his opening speech to their 
defence. Woeste, a lawyer of Brus- 
sels, delivered a masterly discourse on 
religious communities before a full 
meeting of the. congress. Many 
speakers touched on the same theme, 
and Count Villermont made it the 
special order of the day. This subject 
was exhausted by the able speeches of 
de la Royére, Verspeyen, O’Reilly, 
Count du Val de Beaulieu, Viscount 
d’Authenaisse, Lamy, Viscount de 
Kerckhove, Ducpetiaux, and others. 
The Wiirzburg general convention 
passed a resolution in favor of reli- 
gious orders, and at Frankfort the 
“ Broschiirenverein” will shortly pub- 
lish a pamphlet on this subject. The 
Malines congress also resolved to en- 
courage popular works on the origin, 
the nature, and the spread of religious 
orders, and to give a fair exposition of 
the manifold benetits they have con- 
ferred on mankind. It was also rec- 
ommended to publish the lives of the 
founders of these societies, to give an 
aecount of their history in schools and 
other educational institutions, and, by 
means of the pulpit and the press, to 
make known as widely as possible the 
principles of religious orders. In this 
way the members of these societies 
will be compensated to some extent for 
the countless slanders and calumnies 
which are continually heaped on them. 
The laymen present at Malines 
pledged themselves to pass no oppor- 
tunity of rendering them a service, 
and defending their rights ; of showing 
them reverence, and of spreading 
more and more their communities. 
For the sake of completeness, I 
shall mention the names of a few who 
spoke at Malines in the fifth section, 
Religious Liberty, where many import- 
ant questions were discussed. It is 
impossible to enter into details con- 
cerning all, for who can be present in 
five places at the same time? Beside, 
there were assembled at Malines and 
Wiirzburg more than 7,000 delegates, 
so that I cannot give even the names 
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of all. In a grand painting the artist 
does not represent all his figures in 
full; he contents himself with giving 
us an outline of their features. De- 
champs and Neut, men of great merit 
and able to control the most animated 
debate, presided in this section. Du- 
mortier, of Brussels, and_Coomans, of 
Antwerp, both veteran members of 
the Belgian parliament, managed ad- 
mirably the details of business. Sen- 
ator Della Faille and Count de Theux, 
as well as Cardinal Sterex, made 
many valuable suggestions from the 
rich fund of their experience. The 
young and able jurist, Woeste, of 
Brussels, Digard, of Paris, ‘and the 
journalist Lasserre were the most ac- 
tive members of this section. Here, 
too, spoke Don Almeida, of Portugal, 
an orator sweet and strong as the 
wines of his native country, and one 
of the most handsome men in the con- 
gress. Here, also, we renew our ac- 
quaintance with Ducpetiaux, Dognée, 
of Villers, Verspeyen, Geslin, of Ker- 
solon, and Abbé Géandre. To these 
names we may add those of Don Iz- 
natio Montes de Oca, grand almoner 
of the Emperor of Mexico, Abbé Pac- 
quet, professor of the University of 
Quebec, in Canada, Canon Rousseau, 
Jalheau, Stoffelt, Collinet, Landrien, 
de Smedt, Baron von Montreuil, Chev- 
alier Schouteste , Nellaroya, Wigley, 
of London, Ch. Thellier, of Ponche- 
ville, and Abbé Huybrechts. Abbé 
Mullois, of Paris, is well known in 
Germany. In this section we also 
noticed Generals de Capiaumont, 
Baron Grindl, and Lamoy, whose re- 
marks were always received with ap- 
plause. 

Le Camus, of Paris, represented the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Good 
Books,” founded in 1862 by Viscount 
de Melun. More than 12,000 good 
books have already been distributed. 
The executive committee consists of 
eighteen members, who are assisted in 
their charitable labors by another com- 
mittee of fifty. 

And now we shall bid farewell to 
Malines. 
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The German conventions have call- 
ed into existence many charitable in- 
stitutions. Foremost among these is 
the Society of St. Boniface, founded 
at Regensburg in 1849. Even long 
before, Count Joseph von Stolberg 
had visited every part of the German 
empire to enlist the sympathies of 
high and low for the mble object of 
this society, and had thus prepared 
the way for its establishment. At 
Regensburg he was elected president, 
and thus crowned his labors. Since 
its institution the society has founded 
67 missionary parishes, 114 chapels, 
and 98 schools for about 100,000 
Catholics in northern Europe. Forty- 
two of these stations are entirely 
maintained by the association, whilst 
most of the remaining ones receive 
considerable pecuniary assistance. 
Much, however, remains to be done; 
many stations will go to ruin unless 
speedy aid is afforded them. All 
Catholic Germany must contribute, 
by its exertions, its prayers, and its 
sacrifices, to bring to a successful issue 
the greatest of our national under- 
takings, the reunion of all Germany 
in the one true faith. 

An annual report of the results 
achieved by this society is presented 
to the general conventions. At Wiirz- 
burg Carton Bieling spoke in the 
name of Bishop Conrad Martin, of 
Paderborn, who by his great work 
has created an immense sensation 
among the German Protestants. Great 
exertions are making to spread the 
society of St. Boniface ; may they 
prove successful. 

At Wiirzburg the Hungarian Socie- 
ty of St. Ladislaus was represented 
by Canon Kubinszky, and the Bavari- 
an Missionary Society by Monsignore 
Baron von Overkamp. 

I must next speak of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Society. It was founded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle for the purpose of en- 
abling the German Catholics living 
at Paris, London, Havre, and Lyons 
to secure places of divine worship. 
Canon Prisac, of Aix-la-Chapelle, is 
the business manager of the society, 
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and is assisted in his labors by Lau- 
rent Lingens and others. During the 
first two years of its existence the so- 
ciety accomplished very little. 

The missionaries of the poor Cath- 
olic Germans in the great emporiums 
of England and France have already 
been three times in our midst. For 
years the pastor of the Germans 
in London, Rev. Arthur Dillon Pur- 
cell, has done everything in his power 
to establish the German mission in 
that city on a sure basis, and his 
efforts have at last been crowned with 
success. Although an Englishman 
by birth, he speaks our mother tongue 
very fluently and without fault. His 
speeches will not inspire enthusiasm, 
but will convince and obtain their end. 
At Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1862, the Ger- 
man mission in London was repre- 
sented by Adler, missionary priest of 
the diocese of Wiirzburg, and at 
Frankfort, in 1863, by Béddinghaus, 
of Miinster. The Jesuit father Mo- 
deste has thrice urged the claims of the 
Germans in Paris. He is a native 
of Lorraine, and, therefore, speaks 
French and German equally well. 
His speeches are carefully prepared, 
and produce a great sensation, for 
they are addressed not only to the 
mind but also to the heart. The La- 
zarist Miillijans, a native of Cologne, 
spoke for the German mission in the 
Quartier St. Marceau, which has 
been committed to his care. Abbé 
Braun, who has done much for the 
Germans in Paris, was likewise pres- 
ent at the Wiirzburg meeting. Father 
Lambert, of Havre, a pious and de- 
voted priest, privately represented to 
us the misery of the German emi- 
grants in the French seaport. But of 
what use are these cries for help, un- 
less we are willing to make some sac- 
rifice? Will not twenty-five million 
German Catholics do something for 
their poor forlorn brethren ? 

In the third place, I must mention 
the journeymen assoviations. There 
are at present more than 400 of these 
in Germany, and a few in Switzerland 
and Belgium. Of late, similar socie- 
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ties have been established at Bucher- 
est, Rome, Paris, London, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. The pre- 
fects of the society at Cologne, Vien- 
na, and Munich have lately received 
special marks of esteem from the 
Holy Father in recognition of their 
services, whilst the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has honored the Vienna asso- 
ciation by his presence, and the young 
King of Bavaria, Louis II., has accept- 
ed the protectorship of all the Bava- 
rian associations. The second general 
convention at Mayence earnestly re- 
commended these societies, but Kol- 
ping of Cologne was the instrument 
chosen by God to undertake and carry 
out the great work. Of Kolping it 
may truly be said that be has the 
welfare of mankind at heart, and thou- 
sands will bless his name. In his own 
way, he is one of the foremost social 
reformers of the nineteenth century. 
At Wiirzburg he convened many of 
the prefects from every part of Ger- 
many, and secured the future of the 
societies by the introduction of the 
religious element. Kolping is not 
only a powerful speaker, but also a 
journalist, and one of the most popular 
writers in Germany. Gruscha, of 
Vienna, has often taken Kolping’s 
place at the general conventions. As 
an orator, Gruscha seems to exert a 
magic power over his hearers, and it 
is useless to combat his views, for he 
carries everything before him. Gru- 
scha is general-prefect of all the jour- 
neymen associations in Austria, Al- 
ban Stolz, the founder of the Freiburg 
association, has spared no pains to 
promote Kolping’s undertaking. He 
is the most eminent and _ successful 
popular writer in Germany. His 
pamphlets attract universal attention, 
and his almanacs are read by thou- 
sands. Stolz does not approve of 
everything done by the Catholic con- 
ventions, still he has been present at 
several of them; for instance, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Frankfort. Miiller, 
of Berlin, is one of the most energetic 
prefects; he succeeded in founding 
for the Catholics at Berlin a splendid 
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club-house. He publishes an able re- 
ligious weekly, and an excellent alma- 
nac, founds new missions every day, 
and does all in his power to extend 
the kingdom of Christ in the north of 
Germany. He is a talented and in- 
teresting speaker, although his style 
is not very harmonious or elegant, 
George Mayw, of Munich, general- 
prefect of more than a hundred asso- 
ciations in Bavaria, and a general fa- 
vorite, has built, probably, the finest 
club-house in Germany. The most 
zealous promoter of this enterprise 
was Dr. Louis Merz, of Munich, who 
spared neither labor nor sacrifice 
whenever there was question of fur- 
thering the interests of the Church: 
his memory is enshrined in the hearts 
of all his friends. 

The memorial submitted by Kol- 
ping to the German bishops was 
signed by the following diocesan pre- 
fects: Beckert, of Wiirzburg, Pohholz- 
er, of Augsburg, J. Weizenhofer, of 
Eichstiidt, Benker, of Bamberg, Schaef- 
fer, of Treves, G. Arminger, of Linz, 
B. Holbrigl, of St. Pélten, Max Jiiger, 
of Freiburg, F. Riedinger, of Spires, 
F. Nacke, of Paderborn, and the pre- 
fects, Jos. Mayr, of Innsbruck, F. Hép- 
perger, of Agram, and C. Ziegler, of 
Rottenbure. 

To mention more names would be 
tedious, but I hope and trust that God 
will reward in a special manner the 
prefects of these societies. For the 
last few years the social question has 
occupied the attention of the Catholic 
conventions, and Rossbach, of Wiirz- 
burg, Vosen, of Cologne, and Schiiren, 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, have delivered in- 
teresting discourses on this subject. 

The reading-room associations and 
social clubs or casinos next demand a 
notice. We are justly proud of pos- 
sessing four hundred Catholic jour- 
neymen associations, but we will have 
more reason to boast when there will 
be in Germany two or three hundred 
casinos, all united together by the 
closest ties, and particularly when we 
will again possess several purely 
Catholic universities, and when our 
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scholars and educated men will form 
reunions such as that established by 
five hundred students of Louvain in 
Belgium previous to the congress of 
1864. 

Adams, a lawyer of Coblenz, has, so 
to say, identified himself with these 
clubs. The affairs of the casino in his 
own native city are conducted by him 
with extraordinary skill, and to his ex- 
ertions chiefly the Rhenish Casino 
Union, which will be shortly joined by 
many cities in the Rhenish countries, 
owes its existence. Adams is an able 
and pleasing speaker, full of confidence 
in the future and in the power of 
sound principles. May Adams be- 
come to the social clubs in Germany 
what Kolping is to the journeymen 
associations. 

Falk, of Mayence, has accomplished 
very much for the social club of his na- 
tive city. To him belongs the credit 
of securing for the Mayence Reading- 
room Association the celebrated 
“Frankfurter Hof.” On the twen- 
tieth of November, 1864, when the 
casino of the “ Frankfurter Hof” was 
solemnly inaugurated, President Falk 
delivered his most successful speech, 
for Falk, although a mechanic, is an 
orator by no means to be despised by 
the enemies of the Church. His 
words are like the blows of a hammer, 
and his voice sounds like the rolling 
thunder. Falk’s speeches are not dis- 
tinguished by any artistic merit, but 
there is something in them which 
alls forth immense applause, and he 
generally leaves the tribune amidst 
deafening cheers. 

In Belgium more than twenty casi- 
nos have been established since 1863. 
At the beginning of 1865, Germany 
could boast of almost fifty similar as- 
sociations. Let us spare no exer- 
tions to promote the welfare of these 
clubs, and we will soon have a league 
of Catholic gentlemen extending not 
only from the Danube to the Rhine, 
but from the Adriatic to the German 
ocean. 

We must also devote a few 
words to the Society of St. Vincent de 
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Paul. Among its most energetic 
members are Lawyer Lingens, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, one of the most regular 
and active members of the German 
conventions, and Von Brentano, a 
merchant of Augsburg, who is a very 
eloquent speaker. I must not for- 
get to mention Baudon of Paris, gen- 
eral-president of all the societies of 
St. Vincent de Paul in France; Le- 
gentil also and Meniolle, of Paris, de- 
serve to be noticed. 

The energetic and pious Capuchin, 
Father Theodosius of Chur,, in 
Switzerland, a powerful man of im- 
mense stature, will close this array of 
the champions of charity. He has 
made many attempts to solve the so- 
cial question from a Christian point of 
view, and has displayed incomparable 
ingenuity in alleviating the miseries of 
his fellow-men. He has founded con- 


gregations, built convents, for them, 
and established seminaries and col- 
leges which are model institutions ; 
but, above all, he has brought the 


blessing of God on the Swiss factories, 
and has introduced contentment and 
happiness among the working classes. 
His success in prevailing upon the 
Swiss capitalists to conduct their fac- 
tories upon Catholic principles is cer- 
tainly one of the sublimest triumphs of 
Christian charity. 

The congregation of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross, founded by Father 
Theodosius about twelve years ago 
in Chur-Ingenbohl, numbers already 
112 houses, spread over Switzerland, 
Bohemia, Austria, Sigmaringen, and 
Baden. 

Among the most prominent Catho- 
lics of Switzerland are Sigwart Miiller, 
of Uri, the venerable Councillor Haudt, 
of Lucerne, Charles von Schmid, of 
Bédstein, the leader of the Catholics 
in Aargau, Von Moos, of Lucerne, 
Engineer Miiller, of Altorf, Dean 
Schlumpf, of Zug, Canon Fiala, of 
Solothurn, an excellent archzologist, 
Canons Winkler and Tanner, of 
Lucerne, both eminent theologians, P. 
Segesser, of Lucerne, Canon Keller, 
of St. Gall, James Baumgartner, the 
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ablest Swiss statesman, F. Gallus- 
Morel, of Einsiedeln, the journalists 
Schleineger in Aargau, Reding and 
Eberle in Schwyz, the historian Kopp, 
of Lucerne, Muelinen, and Burgener, 
the learned Dr. Schmeitzl, pastor in 
Glarus, Director Greith, of St. Gall, 
the painter Deschwander, and the pub- 
lisher Benziger. Count Theodore von 
Scheerer is the leading spirit of the 
Catholic societies in Switzerland, and 
admirably fitted to be the president of 
the general conventions of the Swiss 
“ Piusverein.” Mermillod, of Geneva, 
who for the past eighteen years has 
incessantly toiled in the vineyard of 
the Lord, has lately been appointed 
bishop by Pope Pius TX. Bishop 
Marilley, of Lausanne, is a modern 
confessor of the Church, whilst 
Bishop Greith, of St. Gall, is an emi- 
nent scholar. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION, 


Nor all the doings of the Catholic 
conventions deserve our approbation, 
nor is all that is said there worthy of 
praise. At the sixteen general con- 
ventions held since 1848, many absurd 
and trifling measures have been pro- 
posed. Silence is a virtue unknown 
to many delegates, and conciseness is 
a quality not to be found in the re- 
marks of many a speaker. These gen- 
tiemen should remember the wise old 
saw, “ Ne quid nimis,” especially when 
about to address an assembly. Bragga- 
docio should be mercilessly put down. 
Some persons there are who every 
year regale the convention with the 
self-same concretions; others speak 
when there is no occasion whatever 
for opening their mouths ; whilst others 
again are unacquainted with par- 
liamentary . rules, and cannot clothe 
their ideas in suitable language. Many 
a speaker has been carried away by 
his enthusiasm, and exposed himself to 
ridicule; others were mercilessly 
hooted from the tribune; .whilst not a 
few delivered productions which bore 
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a strange resemblance to an ignis 
fatuus or an over-done beefsteak, 
At Malines many words were wasted 
in mutual compliments, and there was 
a tendency in several of the orafors to 
court applause by piquant and ex- 
aggerated expressions. We must ex- 
pect that among several thousand 
delegates there will be many insigni- 
ficant men, whose chief merit consists 
in opening now and then the flood- 
gates of their trashy eloquence. Were 
I to permit myself to indulge in 
malicious remarks, I might enumerate 
a long list of singular characters, who 
were living examples of the faults in 
question. 

For these and other reasons the 
duties of the presiding officer at the 
general conventions are by no means 
easy, still, thus far there has been no 
want of able presidents, and many of 
them were chosen from among the 
nobility. The following gentlemen 
were honored with this office: 
Chevalier von Buss; Count Joseph 
von Stolberg; Baron von Andlaff, who 
presided both at Linz and at Munich; 
Baron Wilderich von Ketteler, who 
was chosen chairman at Miinster 
and at Frankfort; Maurice Lieber, 
who was elected president at Breslau 
and at Salzburg ; Chevalier von Hart- 
mann presided at Mayence; Count 
O’Donnell, of Vienna, at Linz and at 
Prague; Count Brandis, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Freiburg ; Councillor Zell 
at Vienna; A. Reichensperger at 
Cologne; and Baron von Moy at Wiirz- 
burg. Germany may justly be proud 
of these men—men of agreeable man- 
ners, distinguished not only by their 
social position but alsoby their literary 
taste and nobility of character, each of 
whom can boast of an honorable 
career. 

It may not be inappropriate to men- 
tion in this place some of the noble- 
men who graced by their presence 
the Catholic conventions. Prominent 
among these were Don Miguel, duke 
of Braganza, and the young prince, Don 
Miguel, Prince Charles of Loewenstein- 
Werthheim, and Prince Charles of Isen- 
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burg; Count von Hompesch, of Rurich, 
Count Augustus von Spee, of Heltorf, 
Count Schaesberg, Baron Felix von 
Leé, of Missen, Count Hoensbroich, and 
Baron von Halberg-Broich, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, represented the Rhenish no- 
bilty ; whilst Westphalia was repre- 
sented by Count von Vischering, the 
Counts Max and Ferdinand von Galen, 
the Barons von Schorlemer, the Count 
von Stolberg, Baron von Twickel, Bar- 
on von Ketteler, Baron von Hereman, 
Baron von Oer, Baron von Driiffel, 
and others. 

Of the Austrian nobles I shall men- 
tion Count von Migazzi, Baron von 
Mayerhofer, a field-marshal of the em- 
pire, Count Adolphus Lewis von Barth- 
Barthenheim, Count Maurice von 
Fries, Count Henry von Hoyos-Sprenz- 
enstein, Count Henry von O’Donnell, 
Chevalier von Hartmann, Baron von 
Stillfried, of Salzburg, a very zealous 
and energetic man, and Count Freder- 
ick von Thun. Count von Thun was 
chosen vice-president at Wiirzburg, and 
delivered a speech. Tall and of a com- 
manding figure, a thorough-bred noble- 
man, a diplomat well acquainted with 
the ways of the world, a man of refined 
manners, a Catholic distinguished by 
his living faith and his ardent love for 
the Church, as well as by his intimate 
knowledge of every shade of religious 
life, Count Thun appeared as the rep- 
resentative of the Austrian nobility, 
which, for the most part, is still ani- 
mated by truly Catholic sentiments, and 
of the mighty empire, as a. delegate 
from imperial Vienna, where Catho- 
licity is daily acquiring new vigor, and 
as the bearer of an illustrious name, 
which reminds every Catholic of the 
concordat between Francis Joseph and 
the Pope, which has been so beneficial 
to the Church in its results. Among 
the German Church dignitaries Dr, 
Baudri, coadjutor-bishop of Cologne, 
is especially distinguished by his zeal 
for the success of the conventions, many 
of which he has opened by a glowing 
discourse. Archbishop Gregory and 
Bishop Ignatius, of Regensburg, spoke 


at Munich, and Bishop Wedekind, of 
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Hildestein, at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
apostolic words of Bishop von Stahl 
will always ring in the memory of his 
hearers. The Bishop of Limburg, Pet- 
er Joseph Blum, was represented at 
Frankfort by his vicar-general, Dr. 
Klein. Dr. Gotz, dean of the ecathed- 
ral at Wiirzburg, deserves great praise 
for his efficient arrangements at the 
last general convention. I may still 
notice Buchegger, vicar-general at 
Freiburg, Canon Broix, of Cologne, 
Krabbe, dean of the cathedral at Miin- 
ster, Dean Schiedemayr, of Linz, Ca- 
non Wiery, of Salzburg, Canon Freund, 
of Passau, Schmitt, vicar-general at 
Bamberg, Abbot Mislin, of Groswar- 
dein, Provost Pelldram, of Berlin, 
Canon Henry Szajbely, of Gran, Abbot 
Michael von Fogarasy, of Grosswar- 
dein, Canon Michael Kubinsky, of Kal- 
ocza, Canon Dr. Molitor, of Spires, 
Canon Dr. Malkmus, of Fulda, Provost 
Niibel, of Soest, Dr.*Stadler, dean of 
the Augsburg cathedral, Provost Kal- 
liski, of Gnesen, Canon Biichinger, of 
Gratz, Strehle, of Freiburg, Dr. Hiusle, 
of Vienna, and Miiller, of Munich. 
The general conventions were also at- 
tended by Bishop Mermillot, of Geneva, 
one of the best pulpit orators in Eu- 
rope, and by the Roman prelate, Mon- 
signore Nardi, who is able to speak in 
four languages. The Catholic con- 
gresses were inarked by several grand 
and imposing scenes. It was a glorious 
sight to behold 5,000 men, from every 
part of the known world, walk in pro- 
cession to the cathedral of St. Rombau 
at Malines, but it was no less edifying 
to see hundreds of delegates making a 
pilgrimage from Salzburg to Maria 
Plain, and paying their devotions to 
the Mother of God. We can never 
forget the dedication of the column 
erected in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 
which took place at Cologne on the 8th 
of September, 1858, in presence of the 
whole congress. The enthusiastic wel- 
gpme extended to the Bishop of Orleans 
at Malines defies all description, but 
the reception of the Hungarian prelates 
by the Viennese convention (Sept. 21, 
22, 1853) was still more solemn. By 
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his speech delivered.on the evening of 
Sept. 2, 1864, Father Felix produced 
a profound impression. Déllinger, too, 
at the Munich convention in 1861, call- 
ed forth a storm of applause by his 
well-known declarations. Unique in 
its kind was the scene in the Kaiser- 
saal at Aix-la-Chapelle already de- 
scribed. When, after the discourse of 
Father Felix on Sept. 2, 1864, the 
Redemptorist father Dechamps, and 
the Carmelite, F. Hermann, weeping 
tears of joy, thankfully embraced the 
Jesuit, and a Belgian bishop, joining 
the group, shook hands with the three 
religious, no heart remained unmoved. 
At Wiirzburg, also, on the 14th Sept., 
1864, a solemn, touching scene took 
place, which joined in bonds of the sin- 
cerest friendship the Catholic Hun- 
garians and Germans. Von Majer, a 
Hungarian lawyer and land-owner, 
had charmed all of us; his manly and 
chivalrous appearance, the romantic 
costume of his country, and his able 
speech, did not fail to produce an over- 
powering effect ; Vice-President Adams 
expressed the opinion of the assembly, 
and then followed cheer upon cheer for 
the noble Hungarian. 

Now and then there appears a 
speaker who possesses the talent of a 
demagogue, and causes a great though 
transient sensation. A Tyrolese, 
Greuter, now a member of the Aus- 
trian “ Reichsrath,” is an orator whom 
I delight to hear ; he spoke at Salzburg 
and <Aix-la-Chapelle. At Wiirzburg, 


likewise, a speaker of the same class, 
Brummel, a lawyer of Baden, address- 
ed the assembly. I transcribe an ac- 
count of his speech, which I wrote at 
the time. “ After F. Modeste had left 
the tribune, amid thundering applause, 
a tall, stately figure, betraying at once 
the military career of the speaker, took 
the floor. The hero who now confronts 
us fought at the side of Pimodan 
and La Moriciére for the Holy Father; 
distinguished himself at Castelfidardo ; 
took part in the defence of Ancona; 
and for six months was held a captive 
by the Piedmontese. It is Brummel, 
of Baden. His voice sounds like the 
clarion’s shrill tones summoning an 
army to battle. His speech is a vio- 
lent attack on the shameful abuses ex- 
isting in Baden. He combines force 
of expression with warmth of feeling, 
unflinching bravery, and a burning 
hatred of everything base, with a child- 
like love for the Church and the truth. 
He was the Tancred in the crusade 
against the self-styled saviors of the 
people of Baden, and nobly did battle 
for the venerable and much persecuted 
Archbishop of Freiburg, Hermann 
von Vicari.” 

Having thus concluded these unpre- 
tending sketches, those of my readers 
who have been disappointed will in- 
dulgently consider that it was written 
to assist a Catholic congregation to 
build a church. But thus to extend 
the divine worship is more pleasing to 
the Almighty than to write a good book. 
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From The Literary Workman. 
ST. ELIZABETH. 
“Inasmuch as you have done it to one of the least of these my brethren, you have done it to me.”’ 


A SHRILL and joyous summons 
At Wartburg’s postern rang, 
And lightly from his panting steed 
The princely Landgrave sprang. 
Comes forth his stately mother 
To meet him in her pride, 
But the quick glance of Louis seeks 
The sweet face of his bride. 


Then scornful spoke the Landgravine, 
“ Fair son, thy lady sweet 

Hath cares too urgent thus in haste 
Thy coming step to greet. 

Upon thy couch so stately, 
Within thy chamber fair, 

A vile and loathsome leper 
She tends with pious care.” 


A wrathful man was Louis, 
Yet not a word he said, 
But up the castle’s echoing stair 
In quivering haste he sped— 
Within her sileat chamber, 
As o’er the couch she hung, 
Her lord’s returning bugle 
Had all unheeded rung. 


In silent ecstacy she knelt, 
Her heart so hushed in prayer, 

It thrilled not at his longed-for step, 
Now echoing on the stair. 

With hasty hand young Louis tore 
The coverlid aside— 

The lifeless form before him lay 
Of Jesus crucified, 

Bleeding and pale, as in the hour 
When for our sins he died. 


“ See, mother, see the Leper 
She brings to be our guest, 
Whom only she prefers to me— 
May his dear name be blest. 
Elizabeth, sweet sister, 
Still bring such guests to me ; 
Sinful and all unworthy 
I ain of him and thee; 
Yet train me in thy patient love 
His guest in heaven to be.” 


VoL. 11. 34 
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From The Month. 


DR. PUSEY ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ir is just twenty years since the 
great movement in the Anglican 
Church, which took its rise and its 
name from the University of Oxford 
and the “Tracts for the Times,” was 
broken, as it were, into two streams 
of very different direction by the 
submission of Mr. Newman to the 
Catholic Church. It happens that 
the circumstances of the last year and 
a half have brought the history of the 
movement prominently before the 
world; and they have occasioned an 
interesting set of publications from 
men of eminent position, whose names 
were at the time hardly less watch- 
words than at present. No one of the 
few most conspicuous Oxford leaders 
of thought who belonged in any sense 
to the Tractarian party has yet been 
removed by death. Dr. Pusey is still 
at Christ Church, Mr. Keble still at 
Hursley ; but Mr. Newman has be- 
come the founder of the English Ora- 
tory of St. Philip Neri, and Archdea- 
con Manning is the present Catholic 
archbishop of Westminster. These 
four names were more than any others 
in the mouths of the adherents of the 
Oxford movement twenty years ago. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce lived in the 
country, and had, we believe, hardly 
begun to publish that series of theo- 
logical treatises which soon after made 
his name second to none in the Angli- 
can Church as a writer on doctrine: 
Isaac Williams, loved and venerated 
by all who knew him, had left Trinity 
and was occupied on his “ Commentary 
on the Gospels” without taking any 
further part in the movement : the in- 
fluence of Charles Marriott was hardly 
felt except by his immediate acquaint- 
ance. ‘There were of course others 
whose position—such as that of Mr. 


Oakeley and Mr. Dodsworth in London 
—gave them much influence in particu- 
lar places ; but, speaking broadly, and 
without reference to the actual connec- 
tion of individuals with the “Tracts” 
—in which, we think, Archdeacon 
Manning took no part at all—the four 
names we have just mentioned might 
be said to constitute the High-Church 
Quadrilateral. It must be remember- 
ed, moreover, that among the Angli- 
cans, whose church had at that time not 
even so much liberty to speak in con- 
vocation as has since been allowed to 
it, and whose bishops were probably 
unanimous in nothing except in suspi- 
cion of Tractarianism, personal in- 
fluence went for far more than is ever 
the case among Catholics. | Whether 
they liked it or not, the position and 
responsibilities of party leaders were 
thrust upon the persons we have 
named; veneration and _ confidence 
haunted them, and their words were 
made into oracles. A little later than 
the time of which we are speaking, 
an enthusiastic admirer—now a colo- 
nial bishop—dedicated a volume of 
sermons to the three first, under the 
name of the three valiant men of 
David's band, who had broken through 
the ranks of the enemy to fetch water 
from the well of Bethlehem, the 
fountain of ancient doctrine; one of 
the three, he plaintively added in his 
dedication, was taken prisoner by 
the enemy in the attempt! This 
was after the submission of Dr. New- 
man. 

Recent circumstances, as we have 
said, have drawn from three of these 
four distinguished persons declarations 
of opinion and feeling with regard 
to the Anglican establishment which 
it may well be worth while to place 
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side by side. The first in point of 
time was Dr. Newman, in his cele- 
brated “ Apologia pro Vita sud,” in 
the appendix to which he had occa- 
sion to speak his mind about Angli- 
anism. The passage will be fresh 
in the memories of most of our read- 
ers; and it has been preserved as 
part of a note in the second edition 
of the “Apologia,” lately published by 
Dr. Newman as the “ History of my 
Religious Opinions.” It contains, as 
a passage from Dr. Newman was 
sure to do, most that can be said 
for or against the establishment in the 
happiest words : 

‘When I looked back upon the 
poor Anglican Church” [after becom- 
ing acquainted with Catholicism], 
“for which I had labored so hard, 
and upon all that appertained to it, 
and thought of our various attempts to 
dress it up doctrinally and esthetic- 
ally, it seemed to me to be the veriest 
of nonentities.” 

Ife then says that, looked at as a 
human.institution, it is great: 

“T recognize in the Anglican estab- 
lishment a time-honored institution, of 
noble historical memories—a monu- 
ment of ancient wisdom, a momentous 
arm of political strength, a great na- 
tional organ, a source of vast popular 
advantage, and, to a certain point, a 
witness and teacher of religious truth : 
.... but that it is something sacred ; 
that it is an oracle of revealed doc- 
trine ; that it can claim a share in St. 
Ignatius and St. Cyprian; that it can 
take the rank, contest the teaching, and 
stop the path of the Church of St. 
Peter; that it can call itself ‘the 
Bride of the Lamb’—this is the view 
which simply disappeared from my 
mind on my conversion, and which it 
would be almost a miracle to repro- 
duce. I went by, and, lo! it was 
gone ; I sought it, but its place could 
nowhere be found, and nothing can 
bring it back to me. And as to its 
possession of an episcopal succession 
from the time of the apostles—well, it 
may have it; and if the Holy See 
ever so decide, I will believe it, as be- 
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ing the decision of a higher judgment 
than my own; but for myself, I must 
have St. Philip’s gift, who saw the 
sacerdotal character on the forehead 
of a gaily-attired youngster, before I 
can by my own wit acquiesce in it: 
for antiquarian arguments are alto- 
gether unequal to the urgency of visi- 
ble facts.” 

Dr. Newman then expresses his 
sense of the benefits he received by 
being born an Anglican, not a Dissen- 
ter, and so having been baptized and 
sent to Oxford: 

“ And as I have received so much 
good from the Anglican establishment 
itself, can I have the heart, or rather 
the want of charity, considering that 
it does for so many others what it has 
done for me, to wish to see it over- 
thrown? I have no such wish while 
it is what it is, and while we are so 
small a body. Not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the many congre- 
gations to which it ministers, I will do 
nothing against it. While Catholics 
are so weak in England, it is doing 
our work; and though it does us 
harm in a measure, the balance is in 
our favor” (p. 342). 

Here is a plain, definite view about 
the establishment—giving it certainly 
not less than its full meed of praise as 
a human institution, and acknowledg- 
ing benefits providentially received in 
it with all the warmth of a most affec- 
tionate heart, which never lets a single 
touching memory fade away. But its 
claim to a divine origin and supernat- 
ural character is set aside as a palpa- 
bly absurd one. Without questioning 
whether it be heretical or schismatical 
or both, Dr. Newman declares that he 
cannot even believe its orders to be 
valid unless the Holy See declares 
them so to be. But Dr. Newman does 
not wish for the destruction of the es- 


‘tablishment until the Catholic ministry 


is numerous enough to supply its 
place as the teacher of the mass of the 
population—an office at present dis- 
charged by Anglicans, not indeed ade- 
quately, not without many shortcom- 
ings and some errors, but still better 
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than might be the case if no such in- 
stitution existed. 

In expressing his own views about 
the establishment, Dr. Manning was 
obliged in the course of last year to 
speak at greater length, and to explain 
more in detail the Catholic doctrine 
with regard to baptized persons invol- 
untarily outside the pale of the visible 
Church. The occasion of his declara- 
tion was the judgment of the Privy 
Council on the case of the “ Essays 
and Reviews.” This last of the series 
of similar decisions of the same tribu- 
nal, the ultimate court of appeal for 
Anglicans in matters of doctrine, nat- 
urally gave an opportunity for review- 
ing the gradual retirement of the 
High-Church party from the bold 
ground which they had taken up in 
1850, at the time of the Gorham case. 
The facts only required to be pointed 
out; the mere narrative spoke more 
forcibly than any possible comment- 
ary. History, either political or eccle- 
siastical, scarcely contains such an- 
other example of a set of high-minded 
and earnest men having so ostenta- 
tiously to shrink from their implied 
pledges, and belie their most solemn 
declarations. Immediately after the 
Gorham decision the leaders of the 
High-Church party published a series 
of resolutions, the purport of which 
was that the Church of England 
would be “eventually” committed to 
heresy unless she “openly and ex- 
pressly” rejected the erroneous doctrine 
sanctioned by the decision. “I'he con- 
sequences were drawn out, involving 
the loss on the part of the Church of 
England of the office and authority to 
witness and teach as a member of the 
universal church; and it was said that 
she would thus become “formally 
separated from the Catholic body, and 
be no longer able to assure to her 
members the grace of the sacraments 
and the remission of sins.” Dr. Man- 
ning’s task was therefore easy ; here 
were men who had pledged them- 
selves in this way in 1850, and, as far 
as in them lay, pledged the party of 
which they were leaders. What were 
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they doing in the Church of England 
in 1864, after fourteen years in which 
she had not only not cleared herself 
from the Gorham judgment, but ac- 
quiesced in it? She had spoken in 
convocation on a number of subjects, 
never on this; she had moreover seen 
a controversy on the Lord’s Supper 
within her pale, the issue of which was 
thought a triumph to the High-Church 
party—not because it proscribed the 
heretical doctrine held by the larger 
number of clergy in the Church, but 
because it just shielded their own doc- 
trine from being proscribed in turn ; 
finally, the “ Essays and Reviews” had 
appeared, and their writers also had 
been protected. from proscription by 
the crown in council. Dr. Manning 
might well say that it seemed as if 
Providence had been mercifully striv- 
ing to open men’s eyes to the position 
of the Church of England. On the 
ground taken by the resolutionists of 
1850, she had forfeited whatever claim 
she ever lad to allegiance over and 
over again. 

This is hard truth; but it was not 
urged by Dr. Manning in a hard way, 
nor with the intention of taunting with 
their inconsistencies men of whom he 
has always spoken with respect and 
affection. The only important matter, 
after all, is, whether the High-Church 
party, whose opinions were expressed 
by the resolutions lately referred to, 
have in reality receded from their 
former ground. This is a very serious 
question ; because, unless it can be an- 
swered in the negative, it involves an 
abandonment on their part, not of this 
or that particular doctrine, but of the 
whole Catholic idea of achurch. The 
resolutions of 1850 proceeded on the 
hypothesis that a church that tolerated 
heresy became itself guilty of it; and 
that the Church of England was re- 
sponsible for the acts of the courts to 
which she submitted without protest. 
From a Catholic point of view, a v«ry 
grave change must have come over 4 
set of men who held this principle, if 
they afterward contented themselves 
with a church that tolerates heresy on 
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the ground that it also tolerates ortho- 
doxy; that its prayers are ortho- 
dox, that its formularies admit of an 
orthodox sense. Yet it seems quite 
impossible to draw from the declara- 
tions of Dr. Pusey and others any- 
thing but an acknowledgment that such 
a change has taken place. It is not 
therefore a question as to their view 
of the present effect of the Gorham de- 
cision or any other, but as to their 
view of the character of the Church in 
which they hope to be saved. 

Dr. Manning’s pamphlet was no- 
ticed by Dr. Pusey, in a preface 
placed by him before a legal statement 
as to the immediate effect of Lord 
Westbury’s decision in the case of the 
“Essays and Reviews.” This pref- 
ace, like many of Dr. Pusey’s bro- 
chures, was marked by considerable 
strength of language against those 
whom he was assailing, and contained 
distinct threats that he and his friends 
might set up a free ehurch if their de- 
mands for a reconstitution of the court 
of appeal were disregarded. It was 
implied that the chancellor had acted 
from “ the pure love of the heresy, and 
the desire of throwing open to unbe- 
lief an article of faith against which 
rationalism rebels,” at the price “ of 
breaking off churches of the colonies 
from the Mother Church” (no colo- 
nial churches are named), “ and famil- 
iarizing devoted minds among us at 
home to thoughts of organic severance 
from the Church whose discipline is 
fettered by such a tribunal ;” and so 
on. “The Church of England has 
necessarily more tenacity than the 
Scotch establishment. For, having a 
divine original” [origin ?], “it is an 
organic body, and knows more of the 
value of intereommunion, not indeed 
as a condition absolutely necessary, but 
as the natural fruit of divine unity. 
It is then the more remarkable when 
members of the Church of England 
begin to speak (as they have) of a 
free church. Our extension in the 
colonies, which has so enlarged the 
Church and its episcopate, makes 
such a rent possible, even though not 
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one bishop in England should join it. 
And ‘if ever there should be a rent 
in the Church of England,’ said one, 
‘the rent in Scotland would be noth- 
ing to it.” At the end of the pref- 
ace, men were urged to league to- 
gether as in the days of the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation: no candidate was to 
receive support at the next election 
who would not pledge himself to do 
his best to bring about a change in the 
court of appeal. And a note was ap- 
pended, suggesting that “no church 
should be offered for consecration, no 
sums given for the building of churches, 
which by consecration should become 
the property of the present Church of 
England, no sums given for endow- 
ment in perpetuity, until the present 
heresy-legalizing court shall be modi- 
fied.” 

It must surely have occurred to Dr. 
Pusey, as it did to so many of his 
readers, that this threatening language 
accorded very ill with another pas- 
sage in his pamphlet, in which he 
avowed his retirement from the threats 
he had joined in making in 1850. No 
fair-minded man can doubt that the 
resolutions to which we have alluded 
implied a threat of secession from An- 
glicanism, unless the Church of Eng- 
land cleared herself from the Gorham 
decision. Unless she cleared herself, 
the resolutionists declared she would 
“eventually” be bound. Dr. Pusey 
in explanation says that he wished the 
word to be “ultimately.” We can 
see no great difference between the 
two. He then (p. 17, note) says that 
the resolutions were modified so as to 
be made acceptable to him; all the 
more, we suppose, is he responsible 
for their wording, having signed them. 
He also says that the difference be- 
tween the line of action adopted by the 
different persons who signed them is to 
be accounted for by the fact that some 
of them thought that the judgment, in 
itself, committed the Church of Eng- 
land ; otbers, that it did not. Surely 
men must be judged by their words. 
We may think as we please of the 
conduct of those who afterward left 
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the Church of England, or of those 
who remained in it; but it cannot be 
doubted that, as far as these resolu- 
tions are concerned, the former acted 
consistently, the latter inconsistently, 
with them. Moreover, in the page we 
are quoting, Dr. Pusey seems to us 
to retire altogether from his po- 
sition, without saying so openly. 
He tells us that when he signed 
the resolutions, “not having a paro- 
chial cure, and worshipping mostly 
in a cathedral where baptism did 
not enter into the service, I felt the 
value of the baptismal office as a wit- 
ness to truth rather than as a teacher 
of it.” Since that time he has come 
to realize more distinctly “ the value 
of the Prayer-book, speaking, as it 
does, to the hearts of the people in 
their own tongue, in teaching and im- 
pressing on the people the doctrines 
which it embodies.” This seems to 
us to imply, that as long as the formu- 
laries used in public offices speak an 
orthodox language, the Church may in 
other ways be committed to heresy 
without losing her character. On the 
same ground, as long as the words of 
consecration are used in the “ Lord’s 
Supper,” any doctrine whatever may 
be taught concerning it. At all 
events, this is all that Dr. Pusey says 
as to his adherence to or disavowal of 
the resolutions of 1850. He cannot 
be surprisedif his threats m 1864 have 
been taken as worth no more than his 
declarations fourteen years ago—if the 
politicians on whose will the decision 
of these questions depends have found 
out that the bark of the High-Church 
leaders is worse than their bite. 

“Hi motus animorum, atque hee certamina 

tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt.” 
So long as the Bible is read and the 
Prayer-book used, they will impress 
on the people the doctrines which they 
embody; and the Essayists and Re- 
viewers and Dr. Colenso will labor so 
entirely in vain to pervert them, that 
no court at all will be necessary to 
punish the propagators of false doc- 
trines. At all events, it may fairly 
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be presumed that the threats about a 
free church are worth just as much, 
and no more, as the threats about se- 
cession. 

But our immediate subject is the 
course of the controversy about the An- 
glican establishment. Some expres- 
sions in Dr. Pusey’s preface, in which 
he said that some Catholics “ seemed to 
be in an ecstasy at this victory of Sa- 
tan” (the decision of the Privy Council 
as to the “ Essays and Reviews”) ap- 
pear to have suggested attacks on Dr. 
Manning with reference to his “ Crown 
in Council,” in which he was said to 
have rejoiced in the troubles of his 
former friends, and to be merry over 
the miseries of the Church of England. 
The same kind of charge has often 
been made against Catholics, especial- 
ly converts ; and it is in the nature of 
things that it should be made. Every 
“ trouble” in the Church of England 
of the kind of which we are speaking, 
while it weakens it as a teacher of 
fragments of Catholic truth, weakens 
also its hold on the minds of many 
who have hitherto been in the habit of 
making it the object of that allegiance 
and that obedience which the instincts 
of every Christian heart urge it to 
pay to the one mother of the children 
of God. So far, therefore, as the 
Gorham ease or the Denison ease, or 
the question of the “ Essays and Re- 
views,” and the Colenso decision, tend 
to expose the true and simply human 
character of the institution that calls 
itself the Church of England, so far, 
many good and loyal souls are set 
free from a delusion, and their affec- 
tions transferred to their right and le- 
gitimate object. This, in the case of 
individuals, is a matter of rejoicing. 
On the other hand, on the grounds 
stated so clearly by Dr. Newman, it 
is no matter of rejoicing that a body 
which has to teach so large a number 
of baptized souls all that they will 
ever know of Catholic truth should 
have the truths that it yet retains di- 
minished in number and in certainty, 
and should lose all power of preserv- 
ing them from corruption. 
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Dr. Manning’s letter to Dr. Pusey 
contains a clear and calm statement of 
the doctrines on which the feelings of 
Catholics toward bodies like the 
Church of England are based. Dr. 
Pusey had declared that he knew that 
“a very earnest body of Roman Cath- 
olics rejoice in all the workings of God 
the Holy Ghost in the Church of 
England,” and had contrasted them 
with others who are in “ ecstasy at the 
victory of Satan.” It became neces- 
sary therefore to state in what sense a 
Catholic can admit that the Holy 
Ghost works in the Church of Eng- 
land. No Catholic, then, by denying 
utterly and entirely anything like the 
character of a church to the Church 
of England, denies thereby the work- 
ings of the Holy Ghost or the opera- 
tions of grace among those who are 
its members ; nor when these opera- 
tions are affirmed and rejoiced in is 
any affirmation thereby made that the 
Church of England is in any sense 
whatever a church at all. Dr. Man- 
ning states in full the reasons why we 
affirm the workings of the Holy 
Ghost among the English people; 
and these parts of his pamphlet—in- 
deed, the whole of it—are extremely 
valuable, as a clear statement of 
truths which it is very difficult to get 
Englishmen generally to understand, 
on account of their prevalent igno- 
rance or misconception of the doctrine 
of grace. The truths in question, we 
need hardly say, enable Catholics to 
rejoice heartily in the effects of grace 
among the Dissenters, not less than 
among Anglicans. Dr. Manning has a 
few pages also on the specific truths 
that have been preserved by Anglican- 
ism, and the fear with which he re- 
gards the process of undermining the 


Christianity of England which is go-, 


ing on. He also explains how natur- 
ally he rejoices at conversions, which 
are to him the bringing of souls from 
the imperfect to the perfect knowledge 
of the truth; and sums up by an ar- 
gument to prove that the Anglican 
establishment, instead of being, as 
Dr. Pusey had called it, “the great 
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bulwark against infidelity in this 
land,” is in reality responsible for that 
infidelity ; as having been the source 
of the present spiritual anarchy in 
England; as having weakened even 
those truths which it retains by de- 
taching them from others and from the 
divine voice of the Church, which is 
the guarantee of their immortality ; 
and as being a source of unbelief by 
the denial of the truths it has rejected 
and also of the perpetual and ever- 
present assistance of the Holy Ghost 
to preserve the Church from error. 
We may add, having quoted Dr. 
Newman on the subject of Anglican 
orders, that Dt. Manning speaks with 
equal clearness as to their entire in- 
validity. 

Dr. Pusey’s controversial appear- 
ances are generally rather late in the 
day : the method of his mind is induc- 
tive, and he rejoices above all things 
in the accumulation of a vast amount 
of materials, which he does not al- 
ways succeed in clearly arranging or 
lucidly epitomizing. He has taken a 
year to answer Dr. Manning’s short 
pamphlet of less than fifty pages, or 
rather a part of it. The volume teems 
with undigested learning ; and a very 
large share of it is taken up with a 
long postscript and a set of notes. It 
will not be our business at present to 
do more than state concisely in what 
the answer to Dr. Manning consists. 
and endeavor to draw out from the 
pages of Dr. Pusey what Azs idea is 
of the Anglican Church, and what his 
own position in her. 

There is nothing in direct answer 
to Dr. Manning’s explanation of the 
doctrine as to the working of the 
Holy Ghost outside the visible 
Churech—an explanation which of 
course places the Anglican Churcli 
on the same ground with the Dissent- 
ing sects. The satisfactory answer to 
this would of course be some proof 
that the Anglicans have orders and 
sacraments, and that grace is given 
through them, not merely to the dispo- 
sitions of the individual who receives it. 
Dr. Pusey, of course, maintains the 
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validity of Anglican orders, but 
- he adds nothing to the controversy, 
except the remark that the form of 
consecration used in the case of Par- 
ker was taken from that used in the 
ease of Chichele a century before. 
As the controversy does not turn 
solely upon the form used in Parker’s 
consecration, the fact adduced by Dr. 
Pusey has little to do with it.* With 
regard to the other point, it is of 
course impossible, or very difficult, to 
prove the connection between the ef- 
fect of a supposed means of grace 


and that supposed means itself, inde- , 


pendent of the subjective dispositions 
and belief of the recipient. Dr. 
Pusey has no proofs which would not 
equally show that any one who 
thought himself a priest was one, 
and that any one who thought he 
received a sacrament from him 
would receive it. But the state- 
ment of Dr. Manning on which Dr. 
Pusey fastens more particularly is 
that which accuses the Anglican es- 
tablishment of being the “cause and 
spring of the prevailing unbelief.” 
Dr. Pusey remarks first that there 
is plenty of unbelief everywhere. 
That is true; and everywhere it can 
be traced to some cause; the charge 
is, that the Reformation has produced 
it in England, which was free from it 
before. Dr. Manning’s first proof— 
that Anglicanism rejects much Chris- 


*Fractically speaking, it is surely a matter 
of surprise that so few Anglicans should have 
interested themselves in ascertaining what is 
thought about their orders by others than them- 
selves. No portion of the Catholic Church (as 
they consider it) has ever been persuaded to 
acknowledge them in any way. Itis of course 
their business to obtain their acceptance, not 
ours to disprove them; all the more, as so very 
large a number of those who have borne these 
orders have never believed in their sacramental 
character. Dr. Pusey says (p. 273), “I do not 
sen that God maintains the faith where there 
8 not the reality.” He is speaking directly of 
the real presence. By how large a proportion 
of the bishops and clergy and laity of the 
Church of England since the Reformation has it 
been believed, even with all the force of the old 
Catholic traditions to maintain it? And as to 
the priesthood and its correlative, the sacrifice, 
a etrong argument, on Dr. Pusey’s owa ground, 
against their existence in Anglicanism, might be 
founct in the fact that all practical belief in 
them has so completely died out in the mass of 
the people. If there had been the reality, there 
would have been the faith; and so it is with 
Eastern heretics and schismatics. 
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tian truth—is met by a statement of 
the amount of truth which both com- 
munions hold. In this part of his ar- 
gument Dr. Pusey seems to us to 
avoid the real question at issue. Dr. 
Manning speaks of the formularies of 
the Church of England, no doubt, as 
well as of her practical teaching, such 
as it has been for the last three hun- 
dred years, and such as it is through- 
out the length and breadth of England 
at this day. But in a question as to 
the amount of truth with which she 
claims to be “the great bulwark 
against infidelity,” it is obvious that 
her formularies must be judged ac- 
cording to the sense commonly attach- 
ed to them, and according to the 
interpretation of them supplied by the 
ordinary teaching of her clergy. 
Every one knows that various senses 
have been applied to the Anglican 
formularies ; and it was the object of 
the celebrated No. 90 of the “ ‘Tracts 
for the Times” to prove that, in some 
cases, it was the intention of the com- 
pilers of the articles to allow men of 
various schools to sign them. Still, it 
is going far beyond this to put for- 
ward the so-called “ Catholic” inter- 
pretation of the formularies as the 
sense of the Church of England. It 
would be untrue even if we consider 
the matter as a simply literary ques- 
tion; much more is it in the highest 
degree unfair to put forward this in- 
terpretation in a controversy which 
turns upon what actually has been and 
is taught by her. If a foreigner—as 
unacquainted-with the real teaching of 
Anglicanism as Dr. Pusey is with 
that of Catholicism—were to take up 
this book and believe what he finds in 
it, he would, we venture to say, derive 
a totally false impression of the doc- 
trine of the English Church as it lies 
on the face of her formularies, and as 
it has always been understood and 
acted upon by nine-tenths of her 
clergy ani people. He would find an 
assurance that she holds the three 
ereels, which would give him to un- 
derstand that she interpreted them in 
the same sense as the Catholic Church. 
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He would learn with. surprise that 
there is no difference between Angli- 
cans and Catholics on justification. 
«There is not one statement in the 
elaborate chapters on justification in 
the Council of Trent which any of us 
could fail in receiving,” says Dr. 
Pusey. He would find that Dr. Man- 
ning had quite falsely said that “the 
Church of England sustains a belief 
in two sacraments, but formally pro- 
pagates unbelief in the other five.” 
In fact, that the Church of England 
holds all seven to be sacraments, with 
only a difference in dignity. Still 
more to his astonishment, he would 
read that the Church of England does 
not, in particular, object to extreme 
unction ; she “ only objects to the later 
abuse of it,” which is not the Catholic 
practice—namely, the custom of not 
administering it except to the dying. 
Then, if some one told him that the 
Church of England has discontinued 
the practice altogether, and that any 
one would be called a simple papist 
who attempted to introduce it in any 
way, he might naturally be inclined 
to find fault with the treacherous 
guide who had so misled him. It is 
the same with other points. Dr. 
Pusey tells us that the Church of 
England does not deny the infallibility 
of general councils or of the Church. 
His reasoning on this last head is so 
good a specimen of his method, that 
we may dwell on it for a moment. 
One of the articles teaches, that as 
the other churches have erred, so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred 
—even jin matters of faith. Dr. 
Manning sums this up, very naturally, 
as a statement that all churches have 
erred. “The article,” says Dr. Pusey, 
“was a puzzle to me when young.” 
He supposed, it seems, that the con- 
demnation must have been meant to 
fall on doctrinal decrees. “The two 
clauses, being put antithetically, must 
correspond. On further information, 
I found that there were no canons of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch 
that were intended; then it followed 
—on the same principle of the corre- 
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spondence of the two clauses—that 
neither were canons of the Church of 
Rome spoken of. The article more- 
over does not say that the Church of 
Rome ¢s in error in the present, but 
hath erred in time past.” 

It is strange to see so much ingenu 
ity wasted in a hopeless cause. Dr 
Pusey remembers perfectly that th 
attempt to put forward the interpreta- 
tions for which he contends, not as the 
sense or teaching of the Church of 
England, but as a sense of her articles 
barely tolerated by her in certain in- 
dividuals of Catholic opinions whom 
she wished to retain, as others, in her 
service, was met many years ago by 
an outery such as has not been heard 
in our day in England, save in the case 
of the Catholic hierarchy. And yet he 
thinks it fair and just to argue as if the 
Church of England not only allowed 
such interpretations, but as if the views 
which they embody were her regular 
teaching, so that she has a right to 
claim that she has put forward boldly 
in face of the infidelity around her those 
portions of Christian truth to which 
they relate. Her people then are, and 
always have been, really taught that 
there are seven sacraments, that there 
is a real presence on the altar, that 
there is a eucharistic sacrifice, that 
the Church is infallible, and soon. And 
as he speaks of her ministers being 
vowed to banish anddriveaway strange 
doctrine, his position implies that any 
heresy which might contradict these 
great Catholic truths could not be per- 
mitted within her pale. And now, 
suppose he was taken at his word; 
suppose, in consequence of this so- 
called Hirenicon, negotiations were 
opened and emissaries sent from 
Rome to the bishops and convocation 
of the English Church to treat of re- 
union. What would be the first step 
of the Anglican authorities, those who 
really have a right to speak for their 
communion, and who would be backed 
by the great body of the clergy and la- 
ity in the country? It would certainly 
be to repudiate the false face put upon 
their teaching by Dr. Pusey, and to 
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declare that their Church had always 
been, and meant to be, thoroughly and 
simply Protestant on the points at is- 
pile, 

If, therefore, Dr. Pusey cannot an- 
swer Dr. Manning’s charge except by 
attributing to the Church of England 
the ordinary and regular teaching, as 
against infidelity, of doctrines which 
she practically disclaims—even if it be 
allowed that she does not formally pro- 
scribe them—it is clear that he thinks 
little better of that ordinary and regu- 
lar teaching as it is in fact than Dr. 
Manning himself. His book is in re- 
ality more a long excuse of himself 
and others for remaining in her: than 
anything else. This is quite a differ- 
ent question. She may tolerate Cath- 
olic opinions in her ministers, and Cath- 
olic interpretations of her articles. Her 
defenders have then to give an account 
of what sort of church it is which can 
compromise truth by purposely ambig- 
uous formularies, and allow side by 
side in her pulpits men who must con- 
sider each other as heretics. But Dr. 
Manning’s question relates to her actual 
teaching as a “ bulwark against infidel- 
ity ;? and Dr. Pusey knows very well 
that for every clergyman who teaches 
more sacraments than two, or the eu- 
charistic sacrifice, there are twenty 
who deny them. 

Perhaps the most elaborate part of 
Dr. Pusey’s volume is that in which 
he endeavors to prove that the unity of 
the visible church need not be visible, 
and that it is sufficiently secured by 
orders and sacraments, “through its 
union with Christ, as head, by the sac- 
raments, and the indwelling of God 
the Holy Ghost.” He naively asks, 
Tlow can we be said to deny the indis- 
soluble unity of the Church when we 
cannot approach communion without 
repeating the Nicene Creed? — Cer- 
tainly, few people could ever be con- 
victed of false doctrine if the repetition 
of the creed in public service was 
enough to absolve them. In this part 
of the work, however, Dr. Pusey more 


than ever leaves out of sight the real. 


nature of the charge which he has un- 
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dertaken to answer—the charge of hay- 
ing denied the indissoluble unity of the 
Church, its visible head, and its per- 
petual voice. The question is, whether 
these truths can be considered as a 
part of the system which the Church 
of England teaches and defends. Here, 
of course, there is more divergence as 
to the doctrine between the two con- 
troversialists ; and Dr. Pusey answers 
only by a theory of his own. But in 
fact, even if he fairly represents An- 
glicanism, he cannot escape the charge, 
as to the unity of the Church, any more 
than that as to its infallibility. He real- 
ly maintains that for all practical pur- 
poses the Church was infallible up to the 
division of East and West—we meet 
in his pages that phrase of which his 
friends are so fond, the “ Holy Undi- 
vided Church.” Now it is difficult to 
find what infallible teacher Dr. Pusey 
acknowledges; to what he would sub- 
mit a conclusion, we will say, as to the 
Immaculate Conception, which he has 
drawn by his own reason from his 
study of Scripture or the fathers. His 
position may be understcod from the 
following passage : 

“This, I understand, is a favorite 
formula with Dr. Manning— By 
whom does God the Holy Ghost speak? 
By the Roman Church? or by the East- 
ern? or by the Anglican? I have 
been wont to say, by all concurrently, 
in so far as they teach the same faith 
which was from the beginning, which 
is the great body of all their teaching; 
and, if need require, they could at this 
day declare concurrently any truth, if 
it should appear that it had not as yet 
been sufficiently defined, against some 
fresh heresy which should emerge” 
(p. 84). 

The faith of Christians is therefore 
propgsed to them by an authority on 
which they are bound to receive it; 
but that authority has in the first place 
to be tested by Christians themselves, 
who must decide by their own reason 
—for they can have no other guide— 
whether in any particular point the 
three churches teach the same faith 
which was from the beginning. Fur- 
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ther this authority cannot speak at all 
precisely on those points as to which 
Christians must most desire its guidance 
—those points on which these three 
churches differ. Dr. Pusey speaks of 
his reciting the Nicene Creed. On 
what authority does he believe that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son? He may think that the 
Eastern faith comes to much the same 
thing as the Western; but that is a con- 
clusion of his own reason. And we 
must leave to our readers to make out 
for themselves the way in which he 
tries to show that the churches could 
still act concurrently, if the occasion 
were to arise; especially in the very 
obvious and, according to the Anglican 
teaching, perfectly possible case, that 
one of these three churches themselves 
should be the victitn of the new heresy, 
which, according to him, would consti- 
tute the occasion for a new definition.* 


not, 


Dr. 
y <; but we cannot help quoting a 
single passage from the treatise “On the Tem- 


of course, answering 


poral Mission of the Holy Ghost,” lately pub- 
lished by his grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster, which simply destroys the whole 
theory on which Dr. Pusey reasons. Few 
things of the kind can be more refreshing than 
to turn from the pages of Dr. Pusey to the clear, 
bright, simple, and precise statements of Dr. 
Manning. It is like breathing pure country air 
ufter groping about in a London fog; and the 
fanciful and unsubstantial images that bewilder 
the readers of the Hirenicon vanish like so much 
mist and vapor as the majestic outlines of the 
Church, as sketched by the archbishop, take 
possession of the mind. No one who reads 
this book will need any other answer to that of 
Dr. Pusey. On the point before us the arch- 
bishop says: ‘* There are some who appeal from 
the voice of the living Church to antiquity, pro- 
fessing to believe that while the Church was 
united it was infallible; that when it became 
divided it ceased to speak infallibly; and that 
the only certain rule of faith is to believe that 
which the Church held and taught while yet it 
was united, and therefore infallible. Such 
reasoners fail to observe that since the supposed 
division and cessation of the infallible voice 
there remains no divine certainty as to what 
was then infallibly taught. To affirm that this 
or that doctrine was taught then where itis now 
disputed, is to beg the question. ‘The infallible 
Church of the first six centuries—that is, before 
the diyision—was infallible to those who lived 
in those ages, but is not infallible to us. It 
spoke to them; to us it is silent. The infalli- 
bility does not reach to us; for the Church of 
the last twelve hundred years is by the hypo- 
thesis fallible, and may therefore err in deliver- 
ing to us what was taught before the division. 
And it is certain that either the East or the 
West, as it is called, must err in this, for they 
contradict each other as to the faith before the 
division. I do not speak of the protests of later 
separations, because no one can invest them 
with an infallibility which they not only dis- 
claim for themselves, but deny anywhere to 
exist” (pp. 74, 75). 
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It is clear that, according to Dr. 
Pusey, we must ascertain what the 
“Undivided Church” taught for our- 
selves, and then receive it on her 
authority. Farmore than this in re- 
ality; for we are to find out for our- 
selves negative conclusions as well as 
positive. There is what he speaks of 
as a vast practical system in the 
Catholic Church, the honor paid to 
our Blessed Lady, and other things of 
that kind, which penetrate the daily 
life and the ordinary thoughts of the 
great mass of her children. On this 
Dr. Pusey sits in judgment, and 
declares it to be alien to the teaching 
of the “ Undivided Church,” because 
he does not find it himself in the 
fathers. We do not see that he 
places his objections to it on the 
authority of his own Church. This 
leads us to our question, what, to him, 
is Anglicanism? Is he content to be 
its dutiful child, to catch its genuine 
spirit, to echo without further question 
its definitions, to “rest and be thank- 
ful” with whatever it may give him? 
We believe that no one who has ever 
known anything about the subject has 
suspected Dr. Pusey of any intention 
to secede from the Anglican Church: 
this makes it all the more strange that 
he should give it so wavering and 
niggardly an allegiance. Other people 
openly avow that they simply put up 
with it as a convenient lodging-place 
for men of no particular opinions ; it 
exacts little, leaves them pretty much 
alone, and yet furnishes them hand- 
somely with the outward parapher- 
nalia of a church, Like the Roman 
Senate in the old story about Tiberius, 
it admits the gods of all nations easily 
into its Pantheon. One set of opinions 
alone it objects to, because they are so 
exclusive! Except in that case, its 
courts. always shield the persecuted. 
Mr. Gorham is attacked for a heresy, 
and they shield him; Mr. Denison for 
a truth, and they absolve him; even 
the “Essays and Reviews” do not de- 
prive their authors of this compre- 
hensive protection. Its toleration gives, 
as a statesman expressed it, “ general 
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satisfaction.” ho can refuse to be 


loyal, when the yoke is so light ? 


“Quod si nec nomen, nec me tua forma teneret, 
Posset servitium mite tenere tuum ;” 


and so Dr. Pusey himself seems to 
feel, save in those moods of rebel- 
liousness which now and then come 
over him. We have scen how he 
once almost pledged himself to secede 
if the Gorham judgment was not 
disavowed. He was too old then to 
be excused on the plea of youthful 
impetuosity; at all events, the fit 
passed away: the baptismal service 
contents him. We have seen the 
threats he threw out more than a year 
ago about a free church if the court 
of appeal were not modified: that 
mood too has passed away. His 
present book speaks in the most con- 
tented manner: “Essay and Review- 
ism a passing storm,” is the title that 
runs along the top of one of his pages ; 
and he speaks of “ the bright promise 
of the year of ingathering which the 
Lord has blessed!” He has forgotten 
his despair of last year, and boldly 
proposes to the Catholic Church terms 
on which reunion may be made,— 
terms, we venture to say, which 
would be rejected at once by every 
authority of the Church of England 
itself. Still, with all this, we do not 
see in his book any indication that, 
except as to the validity of Anglican 
orders, he really thinks much better 
of Anglicanism than Dr. Manning or 
Dr. Newman. Its authority is noth- 
ing to him; and they, on the other 
hand, do not deny that, though a mere 
human institution, it teaches many 
truths which might otherwise be un- 
taught. He is ready to leave it if it 
“accepts heresy;” but it seems that 
what is heresy, and what is its accept- 
ance, must be left to himself to 
decide. This is the language of one 
party in a contract or a compromise 
to another; not that of a pupil to a 
teacher, a child to a parent—above 
all, not that of a Catholic to his 
Church. He does not aver that “the 
Church of England is the best possible 
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bulwark against infidelity,” but only, 
“as amatter of fact, that it is at this 
moment, under God’s providence, a 
real and chief bulwark against it.” 
He complains of Dr. Manning’s state- 
ment that she “‘rejects much Christian 
truth” in a way that looks very much 
as if he thought she rejected some 

and he only defends her even then by 
putting an entirely strange face upon 
her. He hoists a false flag, and 
fights for her under it. 

We are unwilling to speak person- 
ally of an amiable and excellent man; 
but Dr. Pusey, if there are few exactly 
like him, is still in his way a repre- 
sentative man; and his work shows us 
the position of many others beside 
himself. It is obvious that he is really 
in the Church of England because he 
has nowhere else to go. He is loyal 
to her, not because he loves and ad- 
mires her, but because he thinks ke 
can find no other resting-place. Deeply 
versed in the Scriptures, especially of 
the Old Testament, and with a large 
acquaintance with some of the fathers, 
he has studied them under that fatal 
disadvantage which consists in the en- 
tire ignorance of the living system in 
which the authors whom he has read 
lived and breathed. The fathers es- 
pecially, if they are studied without a 
knowledge of the ever-living Church, 
are certain to be misunderstood and to 
convey inadequate ideas of their own 
practice and belief. The Church alone 
explains and completes their testimony. 
It is exactly the everyday life, the 
things and customs and ideas that are 
too familiar to be chronicled, that must 
ever be unknown to those who have a 
merely literary knowledge of any sys- 
tem or any set of men. The strange 
thing is that any reasonable man 
should suppose it to be otherwise. Dr. 
Pusey, if we may judge from the 
opening of his postscript, really seems 
to think that if St. Augustine were to 
arrive to-morrow in London, he would 
go to worship in St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey, rather than at Moor- 
fields or Warwick Street—St. Augus- 
tine, who, in a well-known passage, 
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has pointed out the unfailing mark 
which the common sense of mankind 
has fixed upon the true Church by 
the simple popular use of the name 
Catholic ! 

The result of Dr. Pusey’s thought 
and study may be summed up in two 
simple heads. The first is an attitude 
of mind utterly and entirely alien from 
that which is the first condition of the 
relation of a Catholic to the Church. 
He has never been taught by a church, 
guided by a church, moulded by a 
church; he is self-educated and self- 
reliant; he has made his own teacher 
for himself, and has never sat at the 
feet of any other, except of the author of 
a book of which he was himself the in- 
terpreter. Speaking of the possibility 
= secession” in his own ease, he tells 

“T have always felt that I could 
ion gone in on no other way than that 
of closing my eyes and accepting 
whatever was put before me” (p. 98). 
What a revolution that would be! 
This attitude of simple, uncriticising, 
ungrudging docility and obedience, is a 
thing which to him is a perfect novelty. 
It is ove thing to take our faith from 
an abstraction of our own brain ; quite 
another to receive it from a living re- 
ality, outside and independent of our- 
selves. (This is the first thing that 
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strikes us in men like Dr. Pusey, as 
their minds are reflected in books such 
as that before us. The second is an 
amount of misconception, misunder- 
standing, and positive ignorance of the 
Catholic system, which would be simply 
unintelligible did we not consider the 
great disadvantages under which any 
one in his position must have studied 
it. He is not one gf the more rabid 
schoolof Anglican controversialists ; ; his 
character and habits of mind are quite 
alien from wilful misrepresentation and 
conscious unfairness. And yet there is 
hardly a fair statement in his book on 
matters which belong to Catholicism ; 
and there are many most provoking 
misstatements, as well as many most 
ludicrous and childish blunders. The 
book presents an easy victory to any 
moderately-informed Catholic theolo- 
gian who may take the trouble to re- 
fute it. This has not been our pur- 
pose at present. We have been con- 
tent with pointing out that his defence of 
Anglicanism really condemns it, be- 
cause it implies that he cannot defend 
it without misrepresenting it. In a 
future article we may deal with him 
as a controversialist, and point out, by 
way of specimen, some few of the mis- 
takes into which he has fallen in his 
attack on the Catholic Church. 





From The Literary Workman, 


IRELAND BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue ignorance of true Irish history 
that prevails, and the absurdity of the 
things given as facts to a large mass 
of moderately educated people, is 


paintully surprising. For instance, it 
is generally believed among a great 
number of people, and it is taught to 
them in books, that Ireland was a 
land of desolate bogs, and forests fill- 
ed with wolves, and inhabited by law- 
less savages, till converted to a “ sort 


of Christianity” by the English, of 
which Christianity the remarkable 
part was that it had nothing to do 
with the Pope. Many people believe 
St. Patrick to have been an English- 
man; others think he was a Welsh- 
man, and a few bold spirits of the 
present day declare that they can 
prove him to have been an excellent 
Protestant. Savages, bogs, wolves, and 
desolation, having been taken compas- 
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sion upon by the English, they subju- 
gated the people, taught them, gave 
them laws, and in the reign of Heury 
II. of England attached Ireland to the 
British crown, when that country be- 
gan to have a history. Before that 
date, that is, before the twelfth century, 
for Henry II. ascended the throne 
in 1154, Ireland had had no history 
worth remembeyjng or worth noting. 
This is a short summary of the chief 
points of the Protestant belief on 
that matter. And although true 
knowledge concerning many things 
has struck root and spread amazingly 
of late years, there is so much still to 
learn about Ireland, and the history 
of that country is at once so interest- 
ing and so edifying, that “ Papers on 
Irish History” are offered to the read- 
ers of the “ Workman” with a convic- 
tion that they will find a welcome 
both in that country and in England. 
In looking back to the earliest 
years of the history of Ireland, our 
instructor is tradition. It is a very 
curious thing, however, to see that 
the old tales, which have passed with 
many for poetic fables, have assumed 
in these days a remarkable import- 
ance, because in so many instances 
science is proving tradition to be truth. 
Speaking of Ireland, Camden says: 
“If what the Irish historians relate 
be true, this island was not without 
reason called Agygia, or most ancient, 
by Plutarch. For they begin their 
histories from the remotest period of 
antiquity, so that compared with them 
all other nations are of modern date, 
and but in a kind of infancy. They 
tell us that one Ce@sarea, grand- 
daughter to Noah, lived here before 
the flood, and that afterward came 
Bartholanus (Partholanus), a Scyth- 
ian, 300 years after the flood, and 
waged fierce war with the giants. 
Long after this, Nemethus, the Scyth- 
ian, landed, and was presently driven 
off by the giants. Afterward, Dela, 
with some Greeks, made themselves 
masters of the island; then Gaothe- 
lus, with his wife Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh, arrived here, and called the 
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island from her Scotia, and from him 
Gaothela, and this at the time of the 
Israelites’ departure out of Egypt. A 
few ages after, Hiberus and Hermi- 
one (or as the Irish called them, Ever 
and Zrimon), sons of Milesius, king of 
Spain, led some colonies into this isl- 
and, which had been depopulated by 
a plague. These stories I neither 
mean to affirm nor refute, making all 
due allowance for antiquity.” Then 
Camden gives his own opinion in 
these words: “That this island was 
originally inhabited upon the general 
dispersion of mankind, I have not the 
least doubt.” And at this date, no 
one who may be quoted as under- 
standing the subject, has any doubt of 
the immense antiquity of the Irish; 
an antiquity which, in fact, defies 
calculation. But it is in some meas- 
ure proved by the discovery in Ire- 
land of those weapons which are 
the earliest weapons of defence used 
by man. They are flints chipped into 
a shape like the head of a spear. 
They were used before men knew 
how to use metal; and they belong to 
that earliest time which geologists 
have called by the name of the stone 
age. Geologists have divided the 
early ages into three: the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron period. In the 
stone age, Ireland had a people, and 
the celts, or flint stones chipped into a 
form like a spear head, were their 
weapons. 

The debated point of whether or 
not Ireland was peopled from England, 
is one which is of little interest. 
There was a time in the history of 
man when people could have walked 
over from France to England, and 
when Ireland was joined to Wales. 
Strange as this may read to some 
persons, it is less strange than the 
greater instance of, for example, Aus- 
tralia being found peopled, and yet 
parted from the rest of the world by a 
great sea. The people of Australia had 
not gone there in vessels. They had 
got there by land; and whether, by 
the gradual work of time, during 
which the land sunk, and the sea flow- 
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ed in over it, and by this means gave 
islands to the world, or whether by 
enormous convulsions rocks shivered, 
and the land was rent apart and sunk, 
as between us and France, where the 
chasm may be said to be filled in by 
the water that makes the Straits of 
Dover—however it was done, wheth- 
er suddenly or not, the researches of 
modern science have settled that these 
things occurred, and that the people 
who were our forefathers in this man- 
ner were separated from each other. 
Accepting this theory as a truth, it is 
idle to ask whether Ireland was peo- 
pled from this country or not. But in 
the presence of such a theory, no per- 
son can any longer laugh at Ireland’s 
traditional antiquity ; it is more rea- 
sonable to accept it, and to allow that 
they have proved their ancient and 


hereditary intelligence by preserving 


history. 

And this theory.of the manner in 
which islands were divided from conti- 
nents is, in fact, constantly proving it- 
self before our eyes. Not to go out 
of England, we may see the progress 
of such a change now in Lincolnshire. 
The reason why the great embank- 
ments against the sea are necessary 
there, and have become more than 
ever necessary of late years, is, that 
the land is sinking; and but for the 
preventions that science and labor 
effect, a part of Lincolnshire would 
become an island. 

There are now a few words to be 
said about the name Scotia, as applied 
to Ireland. The Romans called all 
the far “ western people” Scots, or 
Seythians. It meant a people who 
sailed—a maritime people—they 
learnt the word in these countries, for 
itis Teutonic, or northern Celtic ; and 
we use the word ourselves when we 
speak of a boat scudding over the 
waves, 

That the people from Spain came to 
Ireland, and that the existing Irish 
are their descendants, is not disputed. 
Hiberus and Hermione, called by the 
Irish Ever and Erimon, left their 
names in Hibernia, from the Spanish 
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for one brother, and in the Irish Zrin 
for the other. But yet Hibernia is a 
comparatively modern name; and 
Ireland is the ancient Scotia, called 
Ierne by the Roman poet Claudian 
and other Roman writers, and Ivvor- 
na by Diodorus Siculus, and many 
beside. 

One word more about the rude flint 
weapon called everywhere a celt. It 
took its name undoubtedly from the 
people who used it. It was the weap- 
on of the northern or Celtic nations. 
When Celts are found they indicate to 
us the existence of the men who used 
them, and their state of civilization. 
Wherever they are found they are 
called by this name, and their name is 
derived from the northern people. 

Ireland has always been considered 
a most healthy country, and in Camp- 
bell’s Philosophical Survey of Ireland, 
Dr. Rutty tells us, “ The bogs are not 
injurious to health, and agues are very 
unfrequent here.” And again, these 
“bogs are not, as may be supposed 
from their blackness, masses of putre- 
faction, but, on the contrary, are of 
such a texture as to resist putrefaction 
above any other substance we know 
of.” Of such assertions we have now 
constant proof, and«the durability of 
the beautiful and often highly polish- 
ed ornaments made out of Irish bog- 
wood is too well known to dwell upon. 

The people seem to have been, in 
very early times, great feeders of 
sheep, cattle, and pigs. But the rich- 
ness of the soil of this beautiful island 
yields to the labor of the scientific 
farmer great gain. 

Very curious speculations have aris- 
en as to the gold that has been found 
in Ireland. It remains a mystery. 
Mr. O’Connor, in his dissertations on 
the history of Ireland, says, “that, 
soon after the arrival of the Scots 
from Spain, we read of Uchadan of 
Cuala, who rendered himself famous 
by his skill in the fabrication of met- 
als.” This places the civilization of 
Treland very far back; and taken to- 
gether with the early renown of the 
Irish in music, puts them at once in a 


= 
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position of their own. When a peo- 
ple are musicians and workers in 
gold, silver, and other metals, they 
have advanced a good way in what is 
meant by the word civilization. Their 
music is described as being of the most 
affecting and tender kind; and they 
seem to have met together, as after- 
ward at Tara, for such accomplished 
recreations before anything of that 
kind would have been understood in 
England. 

It will be interesting to give, from 
“ Gough’s Additions” to Camden’s ac- 
count of Ireland, some notes of the 
buried gold that has been found : 

“In the bog near Cullen, in the 
county of Tipperary, in 1732, a la- 
borer found a piece of worked gold, a lit- 
tle less than half the size of a small egg. 
It weighed 3 ozs. 4 dwts. and 7 grs.” 

“In 1739, a boy found a circular 
plate of beaten gold, about eight 
inches in diameter, which, lapped up 
in the form of a triangle, enclosed 
three ingots of gold, which they say 
could not weigh less than a pound; 
for the boy no sooner brought them 
home than his mother, a poor widow, 
gave them to a merchant, on whose 
land she had a cabin, as brass to make 
weights.” ° 


The Colossus of Rhodes. 


This is one of the great many in- 
stances in which large pieces of gold 
were sold as brass. Gold was found 
in these lumps, and in thin plates, as 
follows : 

“1742. <A child found on the 
brink of a hole a thin plate of gold, 
1747. <A girl found in the turf- 
dust a thin plate of gold, rolled on 
another which when extended was 14 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad ; of which a fellow standing by 
took about half from her; what he 
left weighed 6 dwts. 13 grs. Soon af- 
ter, an apprentice girl found 1 oz. 
5 dwts. of the same kind, roJled after 
the same manner, in a sod of turf as 
she made the fire.” 

Vessels of a“ yellow metal,” as the 
people said, were frequently found in 
this bog. ‘They used to sell them for 
brass. One was four-sided, and 8 
inches high, with a handle on each 
side; the sisters who possessed it sold 
it to a tinker, who mended a pot and 
gave thirteenpence for it. The page 
of Irish history which the sight of 
these vessels, and the consideration 
of their shape and workmanship, 
might have revealed, has been, doubt- 
less, lost with them in the melting 
pot. 
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THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 


In the elementary works for the in- 
struction of young people we find every 
day frequent mention of the Colossus 
of Rhodes. The statue is always rep- 
resented with gigantic limbs, each 
leg resting on the enormous rocks 
which face both sides of the entrance 
to the principal port of the island of 
Rhodes, and ships in full sail pass 
easily, it is said, between its legs; for 
Pliny the ancient tells us that its height 
was seventy cubits. 

This colossus was reckoned among 


- 


the seven wonders of the world, the six 
others being, as is well known, the sus- 
pended gardens of Babylon, devised 
by Nitocris, wife of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the pyramids of Egypt; the statue of 
Jupiter Olympicus; the mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus ; the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus; and the pharos of Alex- 
andria, erected in the year of Rome 
470, and completely destroyed by an 
earthquake a.p. 1303. 

Nowhere has any authority been 
found for the assertion that the Colos- 
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sus of Rhodes spanned the entrance to 
the island, and admitted the passage 
of vessels in full sail between its wide- 
stretched limbs. No old drawing even 
of that epoch exists, when the statue 
was yet supposed to be standing; sev- 
eral modern engravings may be seen, 
but they are mere works of the imagi- 
nation, executed to gratify the curios- 
ity of amateur antiquarians, or to feed 
the naive credulity of the ignorant. 

A century ago, the Comte de Cay- 
lus, a distinguished French archeolo- 
gist, found fault with his countrymen for 
admitting this fiction into the school- 
books * for young people ; but he sought 
in vain to trace its origin. 

Vigenére, in his “ Tableaux de Phi- 
lostrate,” is supposed to have been the 
first who ventured to make an imagin- 
ary drawing of the colossus. He was 
followed by Bergier and Chevreau,f 
the latter adding a lamp to the hand 
of the statue. 

The greater number of French dic- 
tionaries, Rollin, in his “ Ancient His- 
tory,” and even some encyclopedic dic- 


tionaries, have adopted the fiction of 


their predecessors. 

A fictitious Greek manuscript, quoted 
by the mythologist Duchoul,{ further 
adorns the colossus by giving him a 
sword and lance, and by hanging a mir- 
ror round his neck. 

The Comte Choisel-Gouffier, in his 
picturesque“ Journey through Greece,” 
published about the year 1780, declares 
the colossus with the outstretched legs 
to be fabulous. He says: “This fable 
has for years enjoyed the privilege so 
readily accorded to error. “It is com- 
monly received, and discarded only by 
the few who have made ancient history 
their study. Most people have accept« 
ed, without investigation, an assertion 
which is unsupported by any authority 
from ancient authors.” Nevertheless, 
the Belgian, Colonel Rottiers, and the 
English geologist, Hamilton,§ do not 


*“ Memoires de U Académie des Inscriptions,” 
t. xxiv.. p. 360. 

t * Histoire du Monde,” iv., p. 319. 

t “ Religion des Anciens Romains,” p. 211. 
5, See in Asia Minor,” etc. London, 
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yield to this respectable guthority, but 


endeavor to place the site of the statue 


at the entrance to one of the smaller 
harbors of the island, scarcely forty 
feet wide. Rottier goes still further, and 
gives a superb engraving of the colos- 
sus under the form of an Apollo, the 
bow and quiver on his shoulders, his 
forehead encircled by rays of light, and 
holding a beacon flame above his head. 

Polybius is the first among the an- 
cient writers who mentions the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes, in enumerating the do- 
nations received by the inhabitants of 
the island after the fearful earthquake 
they experienced in 222 or 224 B.c. 
We quote the passage: “The Rhodi- 
ans have benefited by the catastrophe 
which befel them, owing to which not 
only the huge colossus, but also a num- 
ber of houses and a portion of the 
surrounding walls, were demolished.” 
Then follows a list of the rich gifts they 
received from all parts. Among the 
benefactors Polybius mentions the three 
kings, Ptolemy IIL. of Ezypt, Anti- 
gone Doson, of Macedonia, and Seleu- 
cus, of Syria, father of Antiochus. The 
ancient Pliny records that the colossus, 
after having stood for sixty-six years, 
was overthrown by an earthquake, and 
that it took the artist Charés de Lin- 
dos, to whom the Rhodians had in- 
trusted its construction, twelve years to 
complete his task. 

The tendency in art to produce 
grand effects by colossal works became 
perceptible twenty-five years before 
Phidias; for we find that 463 years 
before Christ the inhabitants of Syra- 
cuse caused a huge statue to be erect- 
ed to Jupiter Eleutherius, after the 
death of the tyrant Thrasybulus. This 
tendency was an indication of the de- 
cline of art, traceable during and after 
the period of Alexander the Great. 

But to return to the colossus. One 
Philo-Byzantius wrote a short treatise 
on the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, about 150 years 8.c.* In it he 


* It was reprinted with a Latin translation, by 
J. C. Orelli, at Leipzic, in 1816. Strabo also 
mentions the colossus as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 
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gives an explanation of the construc- 
tion of the colossus, but nowhere speaks 
of the extended legs, under which ves- 
sels in full sail entered the port. On 
the contrary, he mentions one sole 
pedestal, which was of white marble. 
Moreover, the statue was said to be 105 
feet in height, and the harbor entrance, 
according to modern researches, was 
350 feet wide; it could not, therefore, 
possibly reach across this space. 
Lastly, if the statue had stood at the 
entrance of the port, the earthquake 
must have overthrown it into the sea; 
whereas Strabo and Pliny tell us 
that its fragments remained for a 
considerable time imbedded in the 
earth, and attracted much attention 
by their wonderful size and dimen- 
sions. 

Now this is the real truth coneern- 
ing the colossus : 

Toward the year 305 B.c., Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes laid siege to Rhodes, 
and the inhabitants defended them- 
selves with so much bravery that, after 
a whole year of struggle and endur- 


ance, they forced the enemy to retire 


from the island. The Rhodians, by 
whom the sun-god (Helios) was wor- 
shipped as their patron (having emerg- 
ed from the waves of the Aigean Sea), 
inspired by sentiments of devotion, and 
excited by fervent gratitude for so sig- 
nala proof of the divine favor, command- 
ed Charés de Lindos to erect a colossal 
statue to the honor of their deity. An 
inscription explained that the expenses 
of its construction were defrayed out 
of the sale of the materials of war left 
by Demetrius on his retreat from the 
island of Rhodes. ‘This statue was 
erected on an open space of ground 
near the great harbor, and near the 
spot where the pacha’s seraglio now 
actually stands; and its fragments for 
many years after its destruction were 
seen and admired by travellers. This 
explanation is still further supported 
by the fact, that a chapel built on this 
ground in the time of the Knights of 
Rhodes is named Fanum Sancti Joan- 
nis Colossensis. 

We have seen that Strabo, who 
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wrote and travelled during the reigns 
of the first two Roman emperors, was the 
earliest author after Polybius who.men- 
tioned the fall of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
and that very concisely. Pliny enters 
into somewhat fuller details, and speaks 
of the dimensions of the mutilated limbs. 
“ Even while prostrate,” says he, “ this 
statue excited the greatest admiration. 
Few men could span one of its thumbs 
with his arms; and each of its fingers 
was as large as an ordinary full-sized 
statue. Its broken limbs appeared to 
strangers like caverns, in the interior 
of which enormous blocks of stone were 
seen.” 

From this time we find no further 
mention whatever of these fragments ; 
but it is curious that toward the end 
of the second century several writers 
speak of a colossal statue at Rhodes as 
still existing. It is possible that one 
was again constructed, but of smaller 
dimensions. Indeed, Leo Allazzi tells 
us that the Colossus of Rhodes was 
reconstructed and completed under the 
Emperor Vespasian; but later Greek 
authors give us nothing in support of 
this opinion. 

A long time after the fall of the Ro- 
man empire the island of Rhodes was 
conquered by the general-in-chief of 
the Caliph Othman, in the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and then 
mention is once more made of a colos- 
sus in metal. ‘This last memorial of 
a glorious past was not respected by 
the conqueror,” says the Byzantine 
history. “ The general took down the 
colossus which stood erect on the island, 
and transported the metal into Syria, 
and sold it to a Jew, who loaded 980 
camels with the materials of his pur- 
chase.” 

We should refer any who may be 
curious for further details on the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes to a remarkable work 
on the subject by Carl Ferdinand Lii- 
ders, in which the fiction of the gigan- 
tic outstretched limbs is completely dis- 
posed of; but with such an array of 
learned accessories, more germanico, 
that few will perhaps read it through- 
out. 
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PUBLIC LIFE OF ST. CATHARINE OF SIENA. 


No one can expect to find the his- 
tory of the Church free from vicissi- 
tude ; as it has its bright and glorious 
periods, so also it has its times of 
gloom and darkness, when a superfi- 
cial observer might almost interpret 
the disastrous character of the more 
salient facts that meet his eye, as the 
evidence of a suspension of the vital 
activity and healthy vigor of the whole 
body. But the life of the Church is 
essentially internal, and depends on 
the free action of divine grace, pene- 
trating and animating the whole com- 
munity—an action that is perpetually 
kept up by the most common and un- 
obtrusive ministrations of sacramental 
strength, which are going on in full 
frequency and efficacy, while the politi- 
cal fortunes of the hierarchy, or of the 
supreme power, are crushed by oppres- 
sion or persecution; or even while 
scandals are seen in high places— 
when bishops become courtiers, when 
cardinals are truckling to kings and 
emperors, and popes are in captivity 
or exile. And it often happens that 
these dark times are most prolific of 
the noblest fruits of the interior life ; 
and that at such seasons the choicest 
treasures of the Church—the souls on 
whom great and special graces have 
been bestowed—are providentially 
brought out into unusual prominence, 
so as to exercise great influence and 
give a character to the period, or a 
direction to some of its most important 
transactions. Even if it be not so, at 
all events we have only to go a little 
below the surface in order to find 
plentiful indications of the rich veins 
that are contained in no soil but one. 
Thus, in Italy, at the time in which 
this paper treats, there were a number 
of saintly souls, whose names have 


since taken rank in the calendar of the 
Church. The secular historian sees 
little more than a set of quarrelsome 
states, restless in their mutual discord 
and aggressive ambition, and distract- 
ed, ever and anon, by the most furious 
domestic strife, which would slake it- 
self with nothing but blood. St. An- 
drew Corsini once showed his audience, 
as he was preaching in the Piazza of 
Fiesole, looking down on Florence, an 
immense flight of hawks, kites, and 
other ravenous birds, battling with 
one another over the city. They re- 
presented, he told them, the number of 
evil spirits that were engaged in stir- 
ring up the inhabitants to intestine dis- 
cord. Florence was not worse, but 
rather better, and more thoroughly 
Catholic, than its neighbors; yet when 
we take up such a life, for instance, 
as that of St. Giovanni Colombini, of 
Siena, the founder of the Gesuati, we 
find ourselves at once in an atmosphere 
of calm and fresh simplicity, of happy 
peace, fervent devotion, and loving 
faith; and it is only by the chance 
mention of public calamities—the suf- 
ferings of the peasants, whose fruit- 
trees had been cut down by the Ger- 
man “company” of marauders, and the 
like—that we are reminded of the 
Italy of the day, with its endless dis- 
turbances and hopeless insecurity. We 
have not merely the beautiful picture 
of Giovanni himself, and his immediate 
followers and friends ; of his good wife, 
for instance, who begged him to read 
her pious book while she kept him 
waiting a few minutes for his dinner, 
and who, though he had at first thrown 
it on the floor in a fit of impatient 
anger, could not persuade him to leave 
t, when all was ready, till he had read 
to the end the story of St. Mary of 
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Egypt. She had prayed that he might 
be more given to almsgiving than he 
was, and then had to complain 
that she had prayed for a shower, not 
for a deluge, when he began to give 
away everything in the house; and 
she had to yield at last to his saintly 
fervor, and release him altogether from 
the obligations of the married life. It 
is, not only Francesco Vincenti, the 
other rich and noble gentleman of 
Siena, who caught up the example of 
Giovanni, began to give great alms, 
dress shabbily, and serve the poor, and 
at last joined him in giving up the 
world altogether, and placing himself 
under religious obedience ; or Giovan- 
ni’s cousin Catarina, the first of the nuns 
whom he established, whom he could 
not persuade to embrace the state of 
poverty, though she had given up the 
idea of marriage, till he called her to 
a little window in the wall between 
their two houses, one night, as she was 
going up to bed with her lamp lit, and 
talked to her in so heavenly a strain 
that her heart was perfectly changed ; 
and when she turned to go away at 
last, she found that she had been listen- 
ing all night, and the morning rays 
were streaming through the shutters, 
though, as he bade her observe, the 
little stock of oil in her lamp was un- 
consumed. These might be accidents 
of piety and simple faith in particular 
families ; but we cannot so account for 
the great number of followers that en- 
listed themselves under Giovanni—so 
many, that the worthy magistrates of 
Siena thought fit for a time to banish 
him and his companions from the city, 
lest every one should join them; nor 
for the ready and enthusiastic welcome 
that he met with wherever he went 
throughout Tuscany, the joy with 
which his preaching was received, and 
the rapid fruit that it produced. The 
beautiful account of him and his early 
followers, written in the century after 
his death by Feo Belcari, is full of 
details and anecdotes that seem to 
prove the powerful hold that faith and 
religion retained upon the mass of the 
population in those seemingly black 
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and miserable days. The mere num- 
ber of his followers, as we have said, 
is an evidence of this. the proofs to 
which the novices were put were very 
severe indeed; yet when Urban V. 
came from France to Italy, Giovanni 
went to meet him at Corneto with a 
company of seventy, all of whom had 
joined him within two years. The 
same conclusion is forced upon us 
when we take up the life or the letters 
of the still more famous child of the 
same fair city, St. Catharine of Siena, 
of whose public influence we hope to 
give presently some short account. 
The family of religious disciples whom 
she collected around her in the course 
of her short life, from all ranks and 
classes, could never have been furnish- 
ed save by a population thoroughly 
penetrated with religious feeling, and 
familiar with the loftiest principles of 
faith. Her own home, too, is a charm- 
ing picture. There is the good pious 
father, “a man simple and without 
guile,” as Father Raymond tells us, 
“fearing God, and keeping free from 
vice ;” a man so moderate in speech, 
that for no occasion whatever, of dis- 
turbance or trouble that was given 
him, did unbecoming words escape his 
lips; rather, when others of his family 
felt bitterly, and he heard them break 
out into angry words, he set himself 
at once, with a joyous countenance, to 
comfort them, saying, “ Ah, God give 
you good luck! don’t fret yourself, or 
say things like that, which don’t befit 
us.” He let himself be injured and 
brought to the brink of ruin by a false 
charge, and yet would never allow any 
one in his presence to speak against 
his accuser, leaving his cause entirely 
to God; and in due time all was won- 
derfully set right. His large family 
of children were brought up with so 
much modesty, and with so great a 
hatred of anything licentious, though 
only in word, that one of the daughters, 
whom he had given in marriage to a 
young man who had lost his parents 
when a child, and learnt bad language 
from the chance companions he had 
picked up, made herself ill with griev- 
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ing over her husband’s bad habit in 
this respect, and could never be well 
or happy till he had given it up. We 
hear less of the rest of the family. 
Catharine was one of twenty-five chil- 
dren; but though they opposed for a 
while her resolution not to marry, and 
tried to make her give up her exces- 
sive penances, they seem to have been 
good, fervent Christians; and her 
mother, with her natural love for her 
child, struggling against the sacrifice 
of giving her up entirely to the service 
of God, is delightful in her simplicity, 
and her character gives a charming 
air of truthfulness and reality to the 
whole picture. Butthere is no reason 
for supposing that the family of the 
good Jacomo and Lapa were far above 
the level of their neighbors in virtue 


and piety, except in the instance of 


the one chosen soul whose wonderful 
graces and history have alone saved 
them from being altogether forgotten, 
like the mass of their daily companions 
in the streets and the churches of Siena. 
What we are told of them reveals that 
which escapes the notice of the super- 
ficial historian—the daily life of a 
Catholic people, however politically 
unsettled, and subject to violent out- 
breaks natural to its hot temperament 
and passionate disposition—though the 
character of the Siennese was said to be 
comparatively gentle and sweet—still 
thoroughly leavened and penetrated by 
the faith that had been handed down 
through an unbroken succession of gen- 
erations, since the city’s first martyr 
consecrated its soil by hisblood. Such, 
in general, was the population of Italy, 
and, of course, of great parts of Europe, 
at that time; and such a population 
constitutes a resource, as it were, for 
the Church, that it must take, it would 
seem, many generations thoroughly to 
corrupt or to destroy. From the 
depths of such a people springs ordi- 
narily the ever-fresh crop of eminent 
saints, who form the chief glories and 
supports of the Church in their succes- 
sive generations ; and the wide extent 
to which the principles of Christian 
faith and practice influence the mass 
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from which they themselves rise, 
makes it possible for them to gather 
followers around them, to touch the 
springs of public action and thought, 
and to exercise the wonderful influence 
upon the men of their day which is so 
strange an enigma to the uncatholic 
historian.* 

The singularly beautiful life of St. 
Catharine of Siena, written by her 
friend and confessor, Raymond of 
Capua, gives us as perfect an account 
as we could wish to have of the per- 
sonal and, as it were, private history 
of the saint, and sets her character be- 
fore us in the freshest colors, like a 
picture of Fra Angelico. But it is de- 
ficient in that very part of her life to 
which it is our purpose more particu- 
larly to attend. The public influence 
exercised by St. Catharine was fresh 
in the recollection of those for whom 
Fr. Raymond wrote: they wished to be 
told the antecedents, as it were, of a 
person whom they had seen brought 
forward by Providence in so remark- 
able a manner to support the papacy 
in an hour of severe trial. A com- 
plete life of St. Catharine would have 
to include a great many points which 
have been omitted by Raymond; and 
much that he has mentioned or allud- 
ed to would have to be fixed more ac- 
curately as to time and place. Nor 
could any one hope to draw up such a 
work with success without the fullest 
acquaintance with the ample collection 
of her letters. It is from these last 
that many most important features of 
her public life would have to be 
drawa.f We owe them, probably, to 


* Thus Dr. Milman (“‘ Latin Christianity,” t. v., 
p. 391-2) is fairly upset by what he calls a ‘* most 
extraordinary letter” of St. Catharine. It is 
that in which she relates her assistance of 
Nicola Tuldo, when under sentence of death and 
on the scaffold. He adds at the end of his nete: 
“St. Catharine had the stigmata. And this 
woman interposed between popes, princes, and 
republics!’? We may see, perhaps, whether she 
“interposed,” or was entreated to do 80; 
whether her influence was sought by herself, or 
forced on her by others. 

+ One of the best sketches of St. Catharine’s 
action on public matters with which we are 
acquainted is contained in the introdaction to 
M. Caltier’s recent translation of her letters into 
French, The * Histoire de Ste. Catharine,”’ pub- 
lished many years ago by M. Chavin de Malan 
contains a great deal of extraneous matter, and 
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the care with which her disciples or 
secretaries copied them before they 
were sent, for it is hardly likely that 
they could have been otherwise recov- 
ered from the persons to whom they 
were addressed. 

It is not easy to say at what pre- 
cise time the public action of Catharine 
began. She was in the twenty-fourth 
year of her age at the time of the 
death of Urban V. She had already 
passed, for about four years, from that 
life of prayer, mortification, and con- 
templation with which her saintly ca- 
reer had begun, to one of greater in- 
tercourse with others; and she had 
already brought about some very won- 
derful conversions, of which Fr. Ray- 
mond has given us an account. She 
had in several cases been successful 
in obtaining reconciliations between 
families hostile to one another through 
the hereditary feuds and traditions of 
revenge which have always had so 
baneful an effect on Italian society ; 
but it does not appear that she had 
had any personal intercourse with 
Urban V., or any of the great prelates 
or princes of the time; and perhaps 
her fame had not travelled far beyond 
the frontiers of Tuscany. Giacomo 
Orsini, who passed through Siena in 
the year following the death of Urban 
to receive the dignity of cardinal from 
Gregory XI., may have made her ac- 
quaintance in her native town, and 
carried the report of her wonderful 
sanctity to the court of Avignon. The 
next year, 1372, we find her already 
in correspondence with important per- 
sous. War had again broken out be- 
tween the Holy See and the restless 
Barnabo Visconti. Barnabo had 
usurped the dominion of Reggio, a fief 
of the Church, and had proceeded to 
other excesses, such as to force Greg- 
ory XI. to excommunicate him in 


does not seem to us to use the letters as they 
might have been used. M. Christophe, in his 
“Histoire dela Papauté pendant le XIVe Siécle,” 
fails entirely in giving sufficient importance to 
the saint. There isagood Italian “Storia di Sta. 
Catarina da Siena,” by Fr. Capecelatro, an Ora- 
torian, published a few years ago, in which much 
use is made of the admirable notes of Fr. Buar- 
amacchi to Gigli’s edition of the letters. 
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1371. War was now declared; but 
it was at first favorable to the Milan- 
ese tyrant. A league was then organ- 
ized against him, in which the emper- 
or, the King of Hungary, and the 
Count of Savoy took part. John 
Hawkwood, moreover, with his fa- 
mous English lances, was engaged on 
the Pontifical side. The success was 
now chiefly on the side of the league, 
and Visconti once more betook him- 
himself to intrigues and negotiations 
at Avignon, where he obtained a truce 
in 1374. We find St. Catharine writ- 
ing, in 1372, to two great French pre- 
lates, the Cardinal Pierre d’Estaing, 
who had just been appointed legate at 
Bologna; and the Abbot of Marmon- 
tier, a relation of the Pope, who was 
sent at the same time to govern Peru- 
gia and discharge the office of nuncio 
in Tuscany. Her letters to the cardi- 
nal seem to show that she was already 
known to him. The first contains lit- 
tle but spiritual exhortation, though 
there is a hint at the end to the saint’s 
favorite subject at this time, the cru- 
sade against the infidels. In the sec- 
ond she speaks strongly for peace 
among Christians. The letter to the 
abbot—who afterward became a cardi- 
nal, and died on the schismatical side 
—is evidently an answer to a letter 
from him, asking advice for himself 
and also for the Pope. St. Catharine 
urges him to prevailon the Holy Father 
to put down the nepotism that pre- 
vailed among high ecclesiastics, to 
discourage the luxurious worldliness 
of the prelates, and to choose good 
and virtuous men as cardinals. A 
little later we find her writing to the 
truculent Barnabo himself, the man 
who made papal legates eat the mis- 
sives of excommunication which they 
were charged to deliver to him—who 
declared that he was Pope in his own 
dominions, and dressed up a mad 
priest in mock vestments to excommu- 
nicate the Pope in return, and made 
the monasteries under his rule take 
charge of his hounds. This letter, 
again, was in answer to a message 
brought to Siena from Barnabo by 
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one of his servants. Catharine sets 
before him the crime he has been 
guilty of in going to war with the 
Pope, and exhorts him to make 
amends for it by taking part in the 
crusade. The letter seems to have 
been written after the peace granted 
to Visconti in 1374. The same date, 
or perhaps an earlier one, seems to 
belong to a long letter of the saint to 
Beatrice della Scala, the wife of Bar- 
nabo, in which that lady is urged to 
become more religious herself, and 
thus to influence her husband, espe- 
cially to peace and obedience toward 
the Holy Father. This letter, also, is 
in answer to a message. 

Catharine’s life became still more 
active than before about this time. 
She was sent for to Florence by the 
general of her order, and seems to have 
gone about to several other cities, such 
as Pisa and Lueca, and to have ex- 
ercised great influence everywhere. 
Her presence had before this begun to 
attract crowds wherever she went: 
they came to speak to her, to consult 
her about the affairs of their souls or 
their family troubles; and her burn- 
ing words wrought numberless con- 
versions. ‘The B. Raymond, speak- 
ing of this part of her life, tells us in 
his simple way, “If all the limbs of 
my body were turned into so many 
tongues, they would not be enough to 
relate the fruit of souls which this vir- 
gin plant, that the heavenly Father 
hath planted, did produce. I have 
sometimes seen a thousand persons or 
more, men and women, come at the 
same time, as if drawn by the sound 
of some unseen trumpet, from the 
mountains or from the villages in the 
territory of Siena, to see or to hear 
Catharine. These persons—I don’t 
say at her words, but even at the mere 
sight of her—were suddenly struck 
with compunction for their misdeeds, 
bewailed their sins, and ran to the con- 
fessors, of whom I was one; and so 
great was the contrition with which 
they made their confessions, that no 
one could doubt that a great abundance 
of grace had descended from heaven 
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upon their hearts. This happened 
not once or twice only, but very often. 
For this reason Pope Gregory XL., of 
happy memory, who was both con- 
soled and rejoiced at this great fruit in 
souls, granted letters apostolic to me 
and to my two companions, giving us 
power to absolve all those who came 
to see Catharine and to confess their 
sins, in all the cases for which the 
bishops of the dioceses had faculties. 
And that truth, that neither deceives 
nor can be deceived, knows well that 
many came to find us out who were 
laden with great sins, and who had 
never before made confession, or never 
received as it ought to be received the 
sacrament of penance. We—that is, 
my companions and myseli—often re- 
mained fasting till evening, and were 
too few to hear all those who wished 
to confess ; and indeed, to declare my 
own imperfection, and the influence of 
this holy virgin, so great was the 
throng of people wishing to confess 
that many times I found myself quite 
worn out and wearied by the excess 
of fatigue. But Catharine went on 
praying incessantly; and when the 
holy prey was won, she rejoiced fully 
in the Lord, as one who had won a 
victory, ordering her other sons and 
daughters to wait upon us, who were 
tending the nets that she had spread. 
No pen can express the abundance of 
the joy in her mind, nor even the signs 
of gladness that she gave, which in- 
deed gave us so much internal de- 
light as to make us forget the recol- 
lection of any sadness whatever we 
had to undergo.” * 

Gregory XI. seems before his elec- 
tion to have been well acquainted with 
St. Bridget, for he was the cardinal 
through whom she had wished to com- 
municate to Urban Y. the message 
that she had received to deliver to 
him. He kept up a correspondence 
with her as longas she lived, and re- 
ceived some tremendous warnings 
from her about the return cf the Holy 
See to Rome. At the time of which 


* Legenda, ii. ch., 7. 
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we are speaking, 1374, in the fifth 
year of his reign, he sent St. Bridg- 
et’s confessor to Catharine to recom- 
mend himself to. her prayers. This 
may have been the opening of the in- 
tercourse between them. Of the four- 
teen letters to Gregory that remain to 
us, none seem to bear an earlier date 
than 1376.* It does not appear cer- 
tain, therefore, whether she had any 
direct influence upon the Pope’s de- 
sire to set on foot a new crusade, which 
he urged on with much vigor about 
the time of the peace granted to Vis- 
conti. But it was one of St. Catha- 
rine’s three darling projects; the other 
two being the reform of the prelacy 
and the restoration of the papacy to 
Rome. The fact that her confessor 
and friend, Fr. Raymond, was appoint- 
ed to preach the crusade seems to im- 
ply that she had been in communica- 
tion with Gregory upon the subject. 
We have already said that she pro- 
posed to Barnabo himself to take thé 
cross. The idea of sending all the 
turbulent spirits in Europe to fight 
against the ‘Turks was not a new one ; 
Urban V. had proposed it to the 
“ companies” who ravaged France and 
even insulted him by exacting a ran- 
som for Avignon ; but the freebooters 
naturally preferred the less dangerous, 
though less glorious, life that they 
were livingin France. They were at 
last persuaded to enlist against Peter 
the Cruel. In St. Catharine’s time 
there was a proposal of the same kind, 
with regard to the “bands” in Italy, 
whom we shail presently see the 
instruments of the greatest possible 
mischief to that unhappy country. 
We have a letter from her to Sir John 
Hawkwood, from which it appears 


Four of these letters (7-10) were written 
while Catharine was at Avignon, and were only 
to be found in Latin among the papers of B. 
Raymond, who was, it a interpreter be- 
tween the saint and the Pope, who did not un- 
derstand her Tuscan dialect. M. Chavin de 
Malan (ii., 369) conjectures that the first three of 
them may be summaries of conversations that 

assed at Avignon, taken down afterward by 
B. Raymond. But internal evidence is against 
this supposition ; and it is not at all unlikely, as 
the opposition to her influence was so strong, 
that the Pope preferred that she should commu- 
nicate with him by letter. 
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that he and his followers had actually 
engaged to serve in the crusade. 
Other letters on the subject of the 
same expedition show that she was 
now in a position to address herself 
with effect to the sovereigns of great 
states. She writes at this time to 
Queen Joanna of Naples, and to the 
queen-mother of Hungary, in hopes 
of her assistance in persuading her 
son, King Louis. But if the peace 
with Barnabo had made the crusade 
once more possible, fresh troubles 
soon ensued in Italy which prevented 
it, and which occasioned the still 
greater prominence of St. Catharine 
as an earnest advocate of peace. 

The disturbances were not, this 
time, the work of the Visconti. Bar- 
nabo turned them to his own advan- 
tage, but he was not their author. 
Historians concur in attributing a 
feeling of general discontent with the 
internal administration and external 
policy of the pontifical government in 
Italy to the conduct of the French le- 
gates. We find very strong charges 
against them; for example, in the 
chronicle of St. Antoninus, written in 
the following century ; but it may be 
questioned whether he did more than 
repeat what he found in other Floren- 
tine writers; and, in this case, the 
testimony of a Florentine is hardly to 
be admitted without suspicion. But 
it is very likely that many of the 
charges of tyranny, ambition, extor- 
tion, and luxury are not unfounded. 
Sull, the internal administration of the 
States of the Church had been settled 
by Albornoz, and his system might 
have carried the government through 
without an outbreak, even under the 
trial of administrators quite unworthy 
to succeed him. had it not been for 
the suspicions that arose, in cities ex- 
ternal to the pontifical terrivory, that 
its governors aimed at the subjugation 
of their neighbors. It thus seemed to 
become their interest not only to de- 
fend themselves, but to anticipate the 
danger by raising revolts in the States 
of the Church. It is quite clear that 
Gregory XI. had no such design him- 
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self, and that he would not have toler- 
ated it in his subordinates. Neither 
are the acts of the latter such as can- 
not be explained on other grounds. 
But what is clear to us at a distance 
was not necessarily so clear to the 
contemporaries of St. Catharine. Cer- 
tain measures of the legate at Bolog- 
na, and of the governor of Perugia, 
had an unfor unate look. In the first 
place, it seems that the diplomacy of 
that time did not insist, in the case of 
a confederacy of a number of powers 
against a common enemy, that peace 
should not be made by one member of 
the league without the consent of the 
remainder. The peace with Barnabo 
had been made, it appears, without the 
concurrence of Florence, Pisa, Siena, 
and the other allies of the Pope. An- 
other cause of soreness was a measure 
adopted about the same time by the 
Cardinal Legate of Bologna, which 
pressed hardly upon Tuscany. The 
last two years had been years of great 
scarcity in that part of Italy, and he 
now forbade the exportation of grain 
from the Legation. He was no doubt 
afraid of relieving his neighbors at the 
risk of suffering himself. But there 
was more tocome. Sir John Hawk- 
wood and his followers had to be dis- 
charged on account of the peace ; 
they were no sooner dismissed than 
they invaded the Florentine territory, 
attempted to make themselves masters 
of Prato, and ravaged the country up 
to the gates of Florence itself. Thus 
soldiers, only a few days before in the 
pay of the Holy See, were attacking 
one of its allies with fire and sword. 
It looked very like an attempt to en- 
slave Tuscany. At the same time 
Siena had a complaint of the same 
sort against the abbot of Montmajor 
at Perugia. The powerful family of 
the Salimbeni were at that time in 
exile from Siena, the last revolution 
of which city had put the supreme 
power into the hands of the popular 
party. The pontifical governor of 
Perugia leagued himself with the ex- 
iles, and thus appeared to be aiming at 
the destruction of the liberties of Siena. 
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Ergo omnis furiis surrexit Etruria 
justis. Nothing had indeed been done 
which did not admit of explanation ; 
and, if his legates had really been 
guilty of aggression, Gregory XI. 
could have readily disavowed them. 
Indeed, he ordered the edict against 
the exportation of grain from the Ro- 
magna to be revoked; in which, how- 
ever, the cardinal at Bologna refused 
to obey him. But this conciliatory 
order came too late. Under such pro- 
vocation men, and especially [talians, 
would not wait for explanations. 
They ‘were jealous of their liberties, 
and they hated. the idea of foreign 
domination ; the representatives of 
the pontifical government at the time 
were foreigners to them, and seemed 
to be seeking to enslave them. Flor- 
ence flew to arms: she had been long 
devoted to the Holy See; now she 
gave herself over to the rule of the 
faction within her, who had ever been 
the minority, because they were the 
enemies of the Pope; and these men, 
feeling themselves still in reality the 
weaker party, lost no time in plunging 
into the most frantic excesses, that 
they might alienate their country from 
the Holy Father beyond hope of recon- 
ciliation, and wreak their own ven- 
geance on their personal enemies so 
fully as to leave them no chance of 
again recovering their power. Hawk- 
wood was soon disposed of; he was 
bought off for a large sum. The move- 
ment in Florence became a revolution, 
with all its accompaniments of blood, 
spoliation, and terror. The inquisitors 
were massacred, the prisons destroy- 
ed; the prior of the Carthusians, who 
presented himself as papal envoy 
with overtures of reconciliation, was 
torn to pieces, and his flesh thrown to 
the dogs. The clergy were with- 
drawn from the: jurisdiction of the 
Pope; the nomination of benefices 
assumed by the magistrates of the re- 
public. These, however, were all 
changed; a committee of eight, a sort 
of Comité du Salut Publique—called, 
in derision, the Eight Saints—seized 
the helm of government; it was a 
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complete reign of terror. But they 
were not content with turning Florence 
against the Pope; they sent envoys 
throughout the whole of Tuscany and 
Umbria, inviting all the cities to join 
in league against the pontifical gov- 
ernment, and bearing with them red 
banners inscribed with the word “ Lib- 
ertas.” The conduct of the French 
governors had but too well prepared 
the subjects of the Pope for these in- 
vitations. Citta di Castello led the 
way; Perugia, Narni, Viterbo, Mon- 
tefiascone followed; before the end of 
1375 nearly the whole of the pontifical 
territory, the Patrimony, the Duchy 
of Spoleto, and-the March of Ancona, 
were in open revolt. All that Albor- 
noz had done for the Holy See seem- 
ed to have been done in vain. Bolog- 
na, almost alone, remained faithful; 
but even there the government of the 
legate was very insecure. 

It was felt at Avignon that some- 
thing was now to be dealt with very 
different even from a war against the 
Visconti. Some “companies” of Bre- 
tons were then ravaging or ransom- 
ing cities in the south of France, un- 
der two famous captains of the day, 
Jean de Malestroit and Silvestre de 
Bude; they were enlisted under the 
flag of the Church, and prepared to 
descend on Italy. But Gregory XI. 
determined to try the method of con- 
ciliation before letting them loose. 
He sent envoys to Florence, who of- 
fered terms to which no prudent per- 
son could make objection. Perugia 
and Citta di Castello were to be free, 
but the Florentines were to cease in 
their revolutionary propaganda in the 
Siates of the Church, and particularly 
in Bologna. The “ eight saints” had 
all that was reasonable and good in 
Florence against them, and they dared 
not openly refuse to entertain terms 
such as these. But they sent secret 
instructions to their commander in the 
field while the negotiations were being 
carried on; he marched on Bologna, 
raised the people in revolt, and made 
the legate a prisoner. They succeed- 
ed in their ulterior object: the Papal 
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envoys left Florence without conclud- 
ing any peace. 

After this fresh provocation, noth- 
ing remained for the Pope but to at- 
tack the Florentines with every weap- 
on at his disposal. The Breton com- 
panies were ordered to march, under 
the general command of the Cardinal - 
Robert of Geneva, a man, it seems, 
with more of the soldier than the 
priest about him, who was to be, with- 
in three years from the time that he 
began his expedition, the first of the 
miserable line of Antipopes who op- 
posed themselves to the legitimate 
successors of Gregory XI. His pres- 
ent campaign was distinguished chiefly 
by two events, neither of which cast 
credit on the pontifical cause: a treaty 
he made with Visconti (who had be- 
fore allied himself with the Floren- 
tines), by which the Guelfic party in 
the north of Italy were sacrificed to 
the enmity of the tyrant; and the aw- 
ful sack and massacre of Cesena by 
the Breton troops. But the Pope 
used spiritual weapons also against 
offenders like the Florentines ; and in 
their case the temporal consequences 
of the solemn excommunication under 
which they fell made themselves far 
more swiftly and keenly felt than in 
that of a great seigneur like Barnabo. 
Their merchants and agents were in 
every country of Europe : the sentence 
of the Pope exposed them everywhere 
to confiscation, imprisonment, and 
slavery ; their commerce was ruined 
and itis said that the immediate loss 
to the city amounted to three million 
florins. At all events, early in the 
year 1376, and but a few weeks afier 
they had chosen not to avail them- 
selves of the moderate overtures made 
by the Papal envoys, the Florentines 
began to desire peace. It is probable 
that there had always been but a nar- 
row majority in favor of the violent 
measures of which we have spoken; 
now, the great misfortunes of the state 
made even its revolutionary rulers 
look about them for a mediator, for 
their first attempt at negotiation had 
proved a failure. They had sent two 
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ambassadors to Avigaon; but instead 
of apologizing for their undeniable ag- 
gressions, they laid all the blame on 
the pontifical delegates, and were dis- 
missed by Gregory with a confirma- 
tion of their sentence. A mediator, 
therefore, was necessary ; and instead 
of asking the kind offices of the emper- 
or, or the king of France, or some 
other of the sovereigns of Europe, 
they determined to seek the help of 
Catharine of Siena. 

Catharine had been in the midst of 
the tumult, doing what she could to 
maintain peace. It seems that 
Gregory XI. had begged her to go to 
Lucca, where she was held in great 
veneration, to keep that city from 
joining the league against the Church. 
She had also exerted her influence at 
Pisa, and seems to have succeeded in 
both places, though with some diffi- 
culty. From Pisa she wrote the first 
of her series of letters to the Pope. 
She was still there when the magis- 
trates of Florence invited her to un- 
dertake their cause. She visited the 
city, conversed with the principal men 
of all parties, and it was agreed that 
they should send another and a hum- 
bler embassy to Avignon, on condition 
that she should precede the envoys, 
and endeavor to soften the heart of 
the Holy Father toward his rebel- 
lious children. She was already 
sending letters to Avignon imploring 
peace, and urging the Pope to retura 
to Rome, and to raise the standard of 
the crusaders, in order to unite all 
discordant elements by directing them 
to a common object. She had sent 
her most intimate confidant and con- 
fessor, Father Raymond, to plead the 
cause of the Florentines; and soon 
followed him herself, accompanied by 
a number of her “ disciples,” arriving 
at Avignon about the middle of June, 
1376. 

As is so often the case in the lives 
of the chosen instruments of Provi- 
dence, Catharine was to do a great 
work at Avignon, but not the work 
for which she apparently went there. 
She was recsived by the Pope with 
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the greatest kindness and distinction; 
she was even intrusted by him with 
full powers to make peace with the 
Florentines. But Gregory XL. knew 
the men with whom he was dealing 
better than she. The government of 
Florence was still in the hands of the 
eight; they did not really desire 
peace, at least on any terms that the 
Pope could grant them. They had 
yielded to the vast majority. of their 
fellow-citizens in seeming to wish for 
what would be in reality the end of 
their own power. The _ envoys 
delayed their journey to Avignon: 
when they did arrive, and Catharine 
proposel to use the full powers the 
Pop2 had given her, they replied that 
they had no authority to treat with 
her; nor were they more honest in 
their dealings with the Pope himself. 
The time, then, for the particular task 
that Catharine had undertaken was 
not yet come; but she was at Avignon 
now, at the side of Gregory XL, and 
she was to decide him to a step far 
more important than the granting a 
peace to Florence. 

Tae character of Gregory XI. is so 
constantly represented in the same 
colors by historians of every grade, 
that it would seem almost rash to sup- 
pose that they could all have been 
mistaken in the picture. It has a 
softness and beauty about it that are 
extremely touching, when viewed in 
the light of his many misfortunes and 
early death, overshadowed as it was 
by the threats of the still greater 
troubles from which it saved him. 
He had been marked out for high 
ecclesiastical dignity from the very 
first, and was but eighteen when his 
uncle, Clement VI., made him ear- 
dinal. His career after his elevation 
justified his premature advancement; 
he made himself famous for learning, 
and even more so for his tender piety 
and the unsullied purity of his life. 
His humility and sweetness won all 
hearts: perhaps the more because his 
frail health, his pale countenance, and 
evident delicacy of constitution, gave 
a kind of plaintive charm to his very 
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appearance. Though he was barely 
forty years of age at the death of 
Urban V., he had been elected Pope 
after the conclave had lasted but a 
single night. He had refused at first, 
but at last had been forced to accept 
the crown of St. Peter as a matter of 
duty. He was then only in deacon’s 
orders. No one has ever questioned 
the purity of his aims, or even the 
rightness of his views and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. We have 
already said, with regard to one great 
paramount question of the time, that 
he had secretly vowed to take back 
the papacy to Rome, if he ever should 
be elected pope. But, inheriting as 
he did the traditions of Clement VLI., 
surrounded in France by noble and 
powerful relatives, and by cardinals 
almost exclusively his fellow-country- 
men, and with keaith and constitution 
that were almost sure to be ruined at 
once by the air of Rome, everything 
seemed to forbid him to make the 
effort that was required. The earlier 
years of his reign had passed away, 
not indeed without many thoughts and 
even declarations on the subject, but 
without any steps being taken to put 
the design in execution. In 1574 he 
had announced his intention of visiting 
Rome to the emperor; in the follow- 
ing January he had written in the 
same sense to Edward III. and to 
other kings of Europe. But that 
summer and autumn saw the outbreak 
at Florence, and the great revolution 
that arrayed almost the whole of the 
Ecclesiastical States in rebellion 
against the Church; and the advocates 
of the French residence of the papacy 
must have thought themselves safe 
now that Italy had risen against 
Gregory. He was not, like Urban V., 
a pope elected from outside the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, with little sympathy 
and but few ties with them. He was 
of one of the great Limousin families, 
the nephew of the most brilliant of the 
Avignon popes, surrounded by power- 
ful relatives, all of whom were inter- 
ested in keeping him where he was. 
The quiet security of Provence suited 
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him, and he was one of those gentle 
characters, not wanting in ordinary 
firmness and decision, which still 
are more fitted for tranquil times 
than for days of disturbance, and 
are more capable of suffering and 
of patience than of initiating bold 
measures and breasting the waves of 
a great emergency. Family and 
personal influence had much weight 
with him; not from any active 
ambition or spirit of nepotism, so 
mitch as that it had become at Avignon 
a matter almost of course that many 
of the splendid prizes in the gift of the 
Popes should be bestowed on their 
relatives. He himself owed 
position originally to that custom. 
At a time when reform was much 
needed in the prelacy, and many 
abuses and scandals existed which re- 
quired to be sternly rebuked and 
punished, he could what was 
wanting more easily than carry it out 
with a severity alien to his nature. 
He was influenced by the atmosphere 
around him. In the same way, not- 
withstanding his own strong inclination 
to grant peace on any terms to the 
Florentines, he seems to have yielded 
as to his actual policy to the more vio- 
lent and relentless counsels of the 
French cardinals, headed by Robert 
of Geneva, who led the Breton com- 
panies over the Alps. It might well 
have been thought that such a pontiff 
would not now act against the advice 
and the wishes of all around him, and 
that the actual state of Italy would be 
enough to make him adjourn indefi- 
nitely his promised journey to Rome. 

To such a character it is some- 
times everything to have support and 
companionship—the mind and the 
voice of another, however inferior, that 
seem to give body and life to thoughts 
and designs not new indeed, but which 
seemed before to belong rather to 
the world of dreams and imaginations 
than of possible realities; to change 
wishes and longings into practical res- 
olutions ; to chase away phantom difli- 
culties, and nerve the will to efforts 
and sacrifices which the conscience 
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see 
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has long prompted. With all of us 
ov own ideas and designs seem some- 
times to date their real existence from 
the moment that we found they were 
shared by some one else. In the case 
of Gregory XI., he seems, before the 
arrival ot Catharine at Avignon, to 
have been almost alone in his wish to 
return to Italy; and he had already 
seen something of St. Bridget, and 
learnt from intercourse with her what 
the personal influence of great sancti- 
ty might be. Catharine at once won 
his perfect confidence, and her pres- 
ence gave him the courage to follow 
out the course which he had long felt 
to be the right one. It is this which 
makes it historically true that she had 
so great a part in the final return of 
the Holy See from Avignon. It is 
easy to find reasons why Gregory 
should have returned; it is easy to 
show that there was danger that 
an attempt might be made by the 
fomans to give their city a bishop of 
their own creation; or, on the other 
hand, that Gregory had intended to 
take the step long before he took it. 
[If these things are alleged to show 
that the influence of St. Catharine has 
been exaggerated by her historians, 
they are beside the point. Her prov- 
idential mission at Avignon was not to 
put new considerations before the mind 
of Gregory, but to strengthen his will 
to act upon considerations already fa- 
miliar to him. 

The esteem in which the Pope held 
her was not only manifested by the re- 
ception he gave her, and by his invit- 
ing her even to speak in public as to 
what she thought to be required for 
the best interests of the Church ; it al- 
so shielded and defended her from the 
dislike with which her unwelcome pres- 
ence was viewed by many a magnifi- 
cent prelate and many a brilliant offi- 
cial of the court of Avignon. The re- 
forms that she spoke of as so necessa- 
ry, and the return to Rome that she 
recommended, were equally distaste- 
ful to them. Three of the most learn- 
ed prelates asked leave of the Pope to 
visit her, and began to catechise her 
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most severely both as to her presump- 
tion in coming as the envoy of Flor- 
ence, and as to her preternatural gifts 
of prayer and her extraordinary mode 
of life. But they left her overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of her sanctity and 
wonderful gifts. The fine ladies 
about the court—the sisters, nieces, 
and relations of the Pope and the car- 
dinals—looked on her with instinctive 
dread. Some of them even tried to 
patronize and make her the fashion ; 
but she either exhorted them plainly 
to conversion, or turned from them 
with that stern silence with which her 
Master received the overtures of the 
blood-stained paramour of Herodias. 
One of them—a niece of the Pope— 
knelt beside her in apparent devotion, 
as she was rapt in prayer before com- 
munion, and plunged a needle or bod- 
kin into her bare foot, to see whether 
she could feel it. When her state of 
abstraction ceased, Catharine could 
hardly walk, and her* sandal was full 
of congealed blood. The French king 
heard of her influence with the Pope, 
and sent his brother, the Duke of An- 
jou, to dissuade Gregory from listen- 
ing to her; but Catharine won the re- 
spect and admiration of the duke, pre- 
vailed on him to offer himself for the 
crusade, and suggested him to the 
Pope as its captain-in-chief. Then an 
attempt was made to influence Grego- 
ry by means of the deference that he 
paid to the advice of saintly souls. A 
forged letter was sent him—as it ap- 
pears, in the name of the holy Peter of 
Aragon—telling him that if he went 
to Italy he would be poisoned. Cath- 
arine showed him that the letter was 
not such as a servant of God would 
write, and that poison could be given 
him in France as well as in Italy. 
After all, the Pope still hesitated ; he 
made preparations and issued orders, 
but it was with slowness and reluct- 
ance; and at any time a change 
might come over the state of affairs in 
Italy that might be the occasion of in- 
definite delay. One day again he 
asked her opinion. She said she was 
a poor weak woman; how should she 
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give advice to the sovereign Pontiff? 
“T do not ask you to counsel me,” he 
replied, “but to tell me what is the 
will of God.” Again she excused her- 
self; and Gregory again urged her, 
commanding her at last, by virtue of 
her obedience, to tell him what she 
knew of God’s will as to the matter. 
She bowed her head—* Who knows 
the will of God better than your holi- 
ness, who have promised him by vow 
to return to Rome?” Gregory had 
never revealed his vow to living soul; 
and from that moment his determina- 
tion was taken. Still the opposition 
was great and powerful. The cardi- 
nals urged him with the example of an 
excellent Pope, Clement IV., who had 
never done anything without the ap- 
proval of the Sacred College. Cath- 
arine met their arguments, she even 
went so far as to urge the Pope to de- 
part secretly, so obstinate and so influ- 
ential was the party that wished to re- 
tain him in France. At length, on 
September 13, 1376, amid the remon- 
strances of his family and the tears of 
his aged fixsther, as well as the sullen 
complaints of the whole court, Gregory 
XI. left Avignon. Catharine had re- 
mained to the last, and then went on 
foot with her companions to Genoa, 
whither the Pope was to pass by sea. 
It seemed as if every kind of influ- 
ence that could beat down his cour- 
age was to be allowed to work upon 
the failing heart of Gregory. Every- 
thing that could be turned into a bad 
omen was carefully noted. His horse 
refused to let him mount; then it be- 
came so restive that another had to be 
brought. As he passed by Novis, Or- 
gon, and Aix to ‘Marseilles, every- 
where the inhabitants were in tears 
and gloom. Marseilles itself, when 
he came to embark, was the scene of a 
grand explosion of grief. Then there 
came the terrors of a dangerous voy- 
age, from the extremely severe weath- 
er encountered by the fleet. The 
grand master of the Knights of St. 
John himself took the helm of the gal- 
ley in which the Pope sailed—a 
weather-beaten veteran, accustomed 
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to perils of all sorts, who had to ex. 
ert all his skill under the storm that 
came on as they made across toward 
Genoa. They were obliged to put 
into Villafranca for some days. It 
was not till the 18th of October, six- 
teen days after leaving Marseilles, 
that Genoa was reached. Here the 
Pope was met by bad news from Rome 
and from Florence; the Florentines, 
alarmed at his approach, were prepar- 
ing for the most desperate hostilities ; 
the Romans seemed quite unwilling to 
put the government of the city into his 
hands. A consistory was held (the 
greater number of the cardinals were 
with the Pope), and the resolution 
was adopted not to proceed further with 
the journey. All seemed lost; but 
Catharine with her company was in 
Genoa. The Pope sought her out— 
it is said, by night; and from her 
calm and fervent words gained fresh 
strength and courage to pursue his 
journey to the end.* 

So, after ten days spent at Genoa, 
the fleet once more put to sea, to be 
driven again into Porto Fino, where 
the feast of All Saints was kept. It 
arrived at Leghorn on the 7th of No- 
vember, and there again lingered ten 
or eleven days. As far as Piombino 
all went well. When the galleys left 
that port, another storm—the most vi- 
olent of all they had met with—arose, 
and drove them back shattered and 
disabled ; three cardinals were serious- 
ly ill, one of whom died at Pisa a few 
days later. At last Corneto was 
reached on December 6, more than 
two months after the departure from 
Marseilles. Gregory remained there 
for several weeks to regain his strength, 
and then sailed up the Tiber, landing 
near the basilica of St. Paul on Jan- 
uary 17, 1377, the day before the 
feast of the Roman Chair of St. Peter. 
His entrance was a triumph that 
seemed to promise him every security 
for peace and tranquillity; and the 
joy and devotion of the Romans may 


* See Capecelatro, ‘Storia di Santa Catarina,” 
lib. v., p. 222, 2d ed. 
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have taken away for the moment the 
mournful feelings with which he had 
turned his back on France. Thus, a 
year and a half after the revolution at 
Florence, which had caused so rapid 
and widespread a defection among the 
of the Pontifical States, and 
seemed to threaten the very existence 
of the temporal power of the Church, 
these very events, which might have 


cities 
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seemed likely to furnish reason for the 
prolonged exile of the papacy, brought 
about, under the providence of God, 
the fultilment of the resolution to re- 
turn to Rome which the Pope had so 
long delayed to accomplish. The in- 
strument of the deliverance of the 
Holy See from its dangerous position 
was the envoy of its rebellious chil- 
dren, the humble maiden from Siena. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


PRIMEVAL night had repossess’d 
Her empire in the fields of peace ; 

Calm lay the kine on earth’s dark breast ; 
The earth lay calm in heaven’s embrace. 


That hour, where shepherds kept their flocks, 
From God a glory sudden fell ; 

The splendor smote the trees and rocks, 
And lay like dew along the dell. 


God’s angel close beside them stood : 
é“ Bear ” 29} 
Fear naught,” that angel said, and then, 
“ Behold, I bring you tidings good: 
The Saviour Christ is born to men.” 


And straightway round him myriads sang 
Loud song again, and yet again, 

Till all the hollow valley rang 
“ Glory to God, and peace to men.” 


The shepherds went and wondering eyed, 

In Bethlehem born, the heavenly stranger. 
Mary and Joseph knelt beside : 

The Babe was cradled in the manger ! 





Law and Literature. 


From The St. James Magazine. 


LAW AND LITERATURE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the seeming 
incongruity, there subsists a very in- 
timate connection between law and 
literature. To the legal profession, 
more than any other, we are indebted 
for the magnitude and splendor of 
our literature. Nor is it only with 
one or two branches or divisions of 
literature that the connection exists. 
On the contrary, there is scarcely a 
single department in which the legal 
profession is not represented. History, 
biography, philosophy, metaphysics, 
poetry, the drama, fiction, oratory, 
criticism, and even theology, have all 
been contributed to by men who at one 
time or other were connected with the 
legal profession. Nor is the literature 
which has emanated from that source 
of a superficial or evanescent nature. 
Much of it has passed away, and is 
now almost unknown; but a great 
deal still remains, forming some of the 
best and most endurable of our 
classics. And these contributions have 
been—and still are being—made in 
spite of the opposition and discounte- 
nance of the legal profession itself. 

There is an opinion very prevalent 
among the public generally, and the 
legal profession in particular, that the 
study of literature is at variance and 
inconsistent with the study of law; 
that the more the former is indulged 
in, the more the latter will decline. 
In support of this opinion we are told 
that very few men have distinguished 
themselves in both avocations; that 
men of great literary attainments have 
seldom risen to eminence in the legal 
profession. That is, no doubt, true; 
but I ‘attribute it to a very different 
cause. I consider that the study of 
literature must have a beneficial effect 
upon a lawyer, provided that it is 


made subservient to the business of 
his profession. 

The duties which lawyers are called 
upon to discharge are many and 
various, and consequently a vast deal 
of general knowledge is indispensable 
to the formation of a really good 
lawyer. It is not sufficient that he is 
well versed in legal principles and 
precedents. Without these he cannot 
succeed in his profession ; but they are 
not the only requisites. There are 
many cases in which legal principle 
and precedent are only of secondary 
importance. It is when he is called 
upon to deal with such cases that the 
lawyer feels the advantages of varied 
information. If he is ignorant of almost 
everything but law, he must be pain- 
fully aware of his utter incompetence 
to do justice to his client. He is com- 
pelled to grope his way like a man in 
the dark; he wanders at raidom, 
stumbling over everything that lies 
in his path, and ends, it may be, by 
falling into a ditch from which he 
vainly attempts to extricate himself— 
every attempt only causing him to 
sink deeper—and is at last compelled 
to call for help. But it is different 
with the man who, in addition to his 
legal knowledge, is possessed of much 
general and varied information. He 
can always see his way, and, if assist- 
ance is necessary, he knows where to 
seek for, and seldom fails in obtaining 
it. It is only to a lawyer of this latter 
stamp that any man with his eyes 
open would intrust the care of in- 
terests which involved other than 
strictly legal questions. 

Now if it be true that alarge amount 
of general knowledge is necessary to 
the formation of a really good lawyer, 
then it must be admitted that the study 
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of literature is an indispensable part 
of his professional education. The 
arts and sciences are all represented in 
literature ; and itis only in the study 
of literature that the requisite general 
information can be gained. The 
error appears to me to consist in con- 
founding the term Uiterature with 
amusing literature. 
terms is very common; but it is also 
very absurd. When I speak of “ lit- 
erature,” I use the word in its most 
comprehensive sense; and if I were 
to be understood as meaning solely 
“amusing literature,” my meaning 
would be grossly perverted. There is 
no ground for accepting a limited in- 
terpretation unless the term used is 
expressly qualified. 

Ease, fluency, and polish, not only 
in speaking, but also in writing, are 
likewise indispensable to a lawyer, 
particularly in the higher walks of the 
profession. In order to attain these 
requisites, conciseness, concentration, 
and arrangement of thought must be 
There is nothing 


diligently studied. 
which tends more to the acquirement 
of such qualities than the careful ex- 
amination of them as displayed in the 
writings and speeches of others, and 
the frequent expression of our own 


thoughts, both in writing and in 
speech. Law treatises, it need scarce- 
ly be said, are not conspicuous as 
models of either ease, fluency, or pol- 
ish; and therefore the lawyer who as- 
pires to these accomplishments must 
seek elsewhere for his models. In 
this respect, also, the study of litera- 
ture is beneficial to the lawyer; and 
if attentive reading be accompanied 
with frequent careful writing and 
speaking, he cannot fail ultimately to 
. gain the objects of his desire. If the 
members of the legal profession would 
bestow more pains than they do to the 
acquisition of a good style of writing 
and speaking, the advantages which 
would accrue to them would greatly 
outweigh all the trouble incurred. I 
have seen letters and even pleadings 
written, and heard speeches delivered, 
by men of eminence in the legal profes- 
VOL. Il. 36 
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sion, which displayed either the gross- 
est carelessness or the most lamentable 
ignorance of the rules, not only of 
composition, but also of grammar ; and 
such as would have been almost inex- 
cusable in a schoolboy. It is a com- 
mon notion that elegance is not re- 
quired, and is out of place in law pa- 
pers and in letters. I for one can- 
not agree in that opinion. An ele- 
gant style is always desirable. It 
is preposterous to assert—as many 
people do—that attention to style 
begets a habit of neglecting the 
substance for the sake of the shadow. 
On the contrary, an elegant style adds 
to the effect both of speech and writ- 
ing ; and therefore it ought to be culti- 
vated by every lawyer. 

So much for the general objection 
that the study of literature is incom- 
patible with the study of law. Ithink 
I have said quite sufficient to show 
that it ought to form a part of the ed- 
ucation of every lawyer. But with 
reference to the proof of the assertion, 
that men of distinguished literary at- 
tainments, have seldom risen to emi- 
nence in the legal profession, I could 
name many men who have rendered 
themselves conspicuous for their liter- 
ary abilities, and, at the same time, 
gained the highest honors of their pro- 
fession. Yet I admit that overwhelm- 
ing evidence of a contrary nature 
might easily be adduced ; but I do not 
admit the reason to be that the one 
profession is incompatible with the 
other. I maintain the reverse. The 
reason why comparatively few lawyers 
have risen to eminence, both in litera- 
ture and in law, appears to me to be 
simply this, that whenever their litera- 
ry leanings became known, the oppor- 
tunity was denied them of distinguish- 
ing themselves in their profession ; the 
consequence of which was that they 
abandoned the study of law altogether, 
and betook themselves to the more 
agreeable and less laborious occupa- 
tion of literature. And it must also 
be borne in mind that law is not al- 
ways studied with the view of engag- 
ing in its practice; but often with the 
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sole purpose of gaining admission to 
the bar for the sake of its social ad- 
vantages, or with the aim of acquiring 
such a knowledge as will be useful in 
legislative discussion. 

I now proceed to consider the 
causes which lead to the intimate con- 
nection between law and literature. I 
do not think they are difficult of ex- 
planation. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that the lawyers who have 
distinguished themselves in literature 
have been for the most part members 
of the bar. Comparatively few have 
been members of the other branches 
of the profession. In England intend- 
ing barristers must be students of an 
inn of court for three years,* during 
which time they are not permitted to 
engage in any business. In Scotland, 
too, every applicant for admission into 
the faculty of advocates must have 
graduated either in arts or in laws; 
or undergo an examination in Latin, 
Greek (or in his option, in lieu of 
Greek, two of the following languages, 
viz., French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish), ethical and metaphysical 
philosophy, and logic or (in his option) 
mathematics, beside an examination 
in the civil Jaw and the law of Scot- 
land; and one year must be passed 
without an occupation. Uaving been 
called to the bar, a few years gener- 
ally elapse before much business is in- 
trusted to them, and often it never 
comes at all. During all this time 
something must be done—an occupa- 
tion of some kind must be found either 
for pleasure or to kill time; or it 
may be to carn a means of subsist- 
ence. Literature—to which their pre- 
vious training inclines them—is the 
only employment which is available ; 
and accordingly literature is resorted 
to. A taste for letters is thus foster- 
ed. Its gratification has a twofold ad- 
vantage, it affords both pleasure and 
profit. It becomes a habit, and is in- 
dulged in on every available occasion. 


* Now, before being admitted as students they 
must have passed a public examination at an 
University, or undergo an examination in Latin, 
Englieh language, and English history. 
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There is always plenty of leisure, at 
least for many years, and that leisure 
is devoted to literature. The employ- 
ment is so seductive that in many 
cases its legal voiaries are drawn 
away from their regular studies— 
which unfortunately often happen not 
to be profitable in a pecuniary sense— 
and adopt literature as a profession 
Even lawyers with a large practice 
can occasionally find time for indulging 
in literary pursuits. During vacation 
they have plenty of leisure, and as 
they are accustomed to constant hard 
work in session, they experience a 
want and a craving whenever they 
have nothing to do, and this they en- 
deavor to satisfy by devoting them- 
selves to literature. Many of the 
most eminent men at the bar occupy 
the greater portion of their spare time 
in literary studies. 

The practice of law eminently 
qualifies a man for attaining dis- 
tinction in literature. It engenders 
rapidity of thought, systematic arrange- 
ment of -arguments and ideas, and 
facility of expression. Lawyers in 
the enjoyment of any considerable 
practice are almost constantly called 
upon to form their opinion and give it 
expression, apparently without time 
for even the most superficial reflection. 
Continual exercise renders these easy 
to them. In setting forth their argu- 
ments both in written and in oral 
pleadings they are trained to habits 
of carefulness and close reasoning; 
because they know very well that any 
inconsistencies or false reasoning will 
at once be discovered by the judges 
whom they are addressing, or by the 
opposite counsel. What would im- 
pose upon a jury, or upon an ordinary 
reader or listener, will not impose 
either upon the judges or opposing * 
counsel. They are thus led to say 
what they wish to say in the clearest 
manner, and in the way which is most 
likely to succeed in gaining the object 
in view. As they are compelled to 
avoid false reasoning and inconsis- 
tencies themselves, so they are ever 
on the outlook for them on the part of 
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an opponent—it becomes, in fact, a 
habit. Again, the various duties 
which they are called upon to dis- 
charge enable them to pass from one 
subject to another with ease and readi- 
ness, and compel them to acquire a 
vast amount of general information 
which is carefully stored up for future 
use. ‘The habits thus engendered and 
constantly exercised, either in written 
pleading or in oral debate, are easily 
transferred to literature when that is 
indulged in. As perspicuity, arrange- 
ment, and close reasoning are the 
very qualities which lead to literary 
suecess, and as these are: more 
exercised and consequently more 
perfect among lawyers than among 
any other class of men, the reason 
why they occupy such an eminent 
position in literature is easily under- 
stood. 

There are two departments of lit- 
erature to which the foregoing ob- 
servations are applicable only to a 
limited extent—poetry and fiction. 


In many respects poetry and fiction 
are analogous: and the old adage, 
“ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” may, there- 
fore, with almost equal propriety, be 


applied to the writer of fiction. How- 
ever true it may be that the poet zs 
born, there can be no doubt that the 
development of the poetic faculty is 
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quite as much a matter of hard study 
and practice as the development of 
any other inborn faculty. The study 
of law is the opposite of poetical; but 
this very antagonism begets in the 
lawyer, by comparison, a keener relish 
for and appreciation of poetry, when 
he turns to it in his hours of leisure. 
And if he is gifted with the “ faculty 
divine,” the delight taken in its culti- 
vation will be greater, because it is to 
him a relief from the dry details of his 
ordinary pursuits. He sees, too, so 
much of human life—of character and 
passion—in the course of his profes- 
sional career, that he is enabled to 
delineate with truth, with strict ad- 
herence to reality, the feelings and 
emotions which he attempts to exhibit 
in the creatures of his imagination. 
‘These, combined with the habits of 
continuity of thought and forcible ex- 
pression engendered by his profes- 
sional studies, must contribute in no 
slight degree to his success as a poet 
or novelist. I do not mean to say 
that any lawyer may write a good 
novel or poem if he will oniy apply 
himself to the task. All I assert is 
that if he is gifted with the poetic 
faculty, his professional studies, when 
properly attended to, will contribute 
materially to his success as a poet or 
novelist. 
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Fossil Wood in Flint.—An interesting 
specimen of this kind, which is in the 
Oxford collection, has lately been de- 
scribed and figured in a paper by Pro- 
fessor Phillips. The nodule of flint, 
which, when broken across, disclosed 
the contained wood, was of an elongated 
oval form, and had the uneven and knot- 
ted surface which frequently indicates 
aggregation ona sponge. The fractured 
surface showed partial change of color 
by watery action from without, and 
many variations of tint within, arising 


from ‘some. original differences in the 
composition of the mass, The color 
was, on the whole, somewhat lighter 
than is common in flints of the “ Upper 
Chalk.” Examined with a lens, it 
showed traces of spicula and other or- 
ganic bodies; but it was impossible to 
trace through the mass a distinct spongy 
structure. The wood lay in the centre, 
and the figure ofthe flint was, in a general 
sense, conformed to it, and embraced it 
equally on all sides. There was 9 cer- 
tain distinctness of color in the flint 
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where it lay in contact with the wood. 
The wood was a fragment worn and 
rounded in some of the prominent parts, 
and looked like a small portion of a pine 
branch which had been exposed to rough 
treatment, so as to present a wasted sur- 
face deprived of the bark. It was en- 
tirely siliceous, and exhibited its veget- 
able structure most perfectly. Travers- 
ing the woody fibres were several short, 
tubular masses swollen at the end, and 
marked more or less plainly with trans- 
verse rings. These Professor Phillips 
supposed to be flint moulds of cavities 
left by boring shells, probably Yeredi- 
nide. It would appear that these ani- 
mals must have begun their operations 
in a young state on the wood, when it 
was reduced to its present form and size ; 
for the moulds which remain in their 
holes appear to be quite small at the 
surface, and to expand internally. The 
writer of the paper becomes absolutely 
poetical in His speculations upon the 
remnant of extinct vegetation which he 
described. He writes: “ Far away from 
the Cretaceous Sea of Albion, among 
the mountains previously uplifted in the 
West, from which had flowed the great 
river of the Wealden, we see a forest of 
coniferous trees. Whirled and broken 
to'fragments by the rushing stream 
which received their decaying stems, 
the ruins of the forest reach the sea, and 
some few pieces float far from the shore 
beyond the area of deposited mud and 
drifted sand. Attacked by xylopha- 
gous mollusks, and sinking to the ocean 
bed, one, at least, serves as the nucleus 
for organic growth and accretion.” Pro- 
fessor Phillips does not here refer to or- 
dinary accretion; he conceives of the 
block as first surrounded by organic 
matter, and then, when buried in the 
cretaceous deposit, serving as a centre 
of attraction for siliceous solutions, such 
as have more than filled to solidity the 
tissues of sponges.—Popular Science Re- 
view 


The Removal of Neuralgie Pain.—It has 
lately been stated in some of the French 
journals that Dr. Caminiti, of Messina, 
has discovered a remedy for certain 
forms of neuralgia. A patient of his 
had long been suffering from trifacial 
neuralgia; she could not bear to look 
at luminous objects, her eyes were con- 
stantly watering, and she was in con- 
stant.pain. Blisters, preparations of 
belladonna, and hydrochlorate of mor- 
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phine, friction with tincture of aconite, 
pills of acetate of morphine and cam- 
phor, subcarbonate of iron, ete., had 
been employed with but partial success, 
or none whatever. At length Dr. Cam- 
initi, attributing the obstinacy of the 
affection to the variations of temperature 
so frequent in Sicily, adopted the expe- 
dient of covering all the painful parts 
with a coating of collodion containing 
a certain proportion of hydrochlorate of 
morphine. This treatment was perfect- 


ly successful; the relief was instantane- 
ous and permanent, and the coating 
fell off in the course of one or two days. 


The Maltese Fossil Elephant.—The curi- 
ous pigmy pachyderm whose remains 
were some time ago discovered in the 
Maltese bone-caves, has been indefatig- 
ably investigated by its original discoy- 
erer, Dr. Leith Adams. This gentleman 
has recently met with further relics of 
the fossil elephant in several new locali- 
ties. He met with its teeth in great 
quantities in a cavern near Crendi. Ina 
gap, evidently at one time the bed of a 
torrent, he has discovered the teeth and 
bones of thirty more individuals. The 
skeletons are met with jammed between 
large blocks of stone in a way which 
shows clearly that the carcases must 
have been hurled into their present situa- 
tions by violent floods or freshets. Dr. 
Adams has now almost completed the 
skeleton of this wonderful little repre 
sentative of an order which, till this dis- 
covery was recorded, had been com- 
monly termed gigantic. Dr. Adamscon- 
cludes, from his numerous inquiries, 
that the Maltese elephant did not ex- 
ceed the height of a small pony. 


The Voleanie District of Chili —Some 
short time since, M. Pissis, the great 
explorer of South American geology, 
transmitted to M. Elie de Beaumont an 
elaborate description of the volcanic re- 
gions of Chili. He found the volcano 
of Chillans again in a state of eruption. 
This is a very rare circumstance in the 
volcanoes of the Andes, where the erup- 
tions generally succeed each other only 
at very long intervals. The present 
eruption, which is much more extensive 
than the last one, commenced toward 
the end of last November, at a new 
point, situated about 200 metres below 
the summit of the grand cone, the 
new cone having toward the end of 
January attained a height of fifty me- 
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tres. The lava, escaping by two aper- 
tures near the summit, had already 
reached the vast glacier surrounding 
this massive volcano, The grand cone, 
which was covered with snow during 
the eruption, had the appearance of be- 
ing completely bare, yet the snow had 
not been melted, but was covered with 
a great quantity of projected substances, 
which formed a layer over the snow of 
many decimetres in thickness. The al- 
ternation of glaciers with layers of 
scori are frequently met with in the 
volcanic cymes of the Andes; wherever 
natural clefts occur, a great number of 
these layers may be seen successively 
superposed. The voicano of Antuco, 
visited last year, had been in eruption 
on a small scale in 1863. As no solid 
bodies were being projected at the time 
of his visit, M. Pissis was enabled to 
examine the interior of the crater, and, 
favored by a strong westerly wind, 
to observe it without being annoyed by 
the acid vapors which escape in abund- 
ance. The principal column of va- 
por proceeded from an aperture nearly 
circular, being recognized as_ that 
through which the lava had escaped. 
Its diameter was only from four to five 
feet. 


Transferring Photographs to Metal for 
Printing —Some months since we called 
attention to some very promising exper- 
iments in this direction, conducted by 
Mr. Woodbury, of Manchester. These 
have resulted in a process recently 
patented, which is likely to assume a 
very important position in the arts. 
Mr. Fox Talbot has the merit of first 
pointing out the facts upon which it is 
based. This gentleman, to whom phot- 
ographers too often forget how much 
they owe, discovered in connection 
with one of his photo-engraving pro- 
cesses that gelatine when dissolved in 
hot water, if mixed with bichromate 
of potash or ammonia, dried, and ex- 
posed to the action of light, would be- 
come insoluble—a result due to the 
decomposition of the alkaline bichro- 
mate and the liberation of chromic 
acid. It will at once, therefore, be seen 
that a coat of the bichromated gelatine 
on a glass or metal plate placed under 
a negative and exposed to light, would, 
when subjected to the action of hot 
water, be dissolved away in some parts, 
and in other parts unaffected, thus pro- 
ducing a photographic positive in re- 
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lief. Acting on these facts, Mr. Wood- 
bury takes the image in relief so pro- 
duced, and either by mechanical press- 
ure with some soft metal, such as type 
metal, or by the usual process of elec- 
trotyping, produces an intaglio impres 
sion therefrom. A properly prepared 
ink, formed with gelatine and some 
black or other colored pigment, is then 
passed over the plate, with which the 
impression is filled up even to the 
surface. Of course the gradations of 
relief in the bichromatic gelatine print 
form gradations of depth in the metal 
intaglio, in which again the ink, being 
transparent, forms gradations of black- 
ness proportioned to its varying thick- 
nesses. When this ink is transferred to 
paper, delivered as a jelly is from its 
mold, the delicate tints, the deepest 
shadows, and the intermediate grada- 
tions of the photographic negative are 
faithfully reproduced. In preparing 
the relievo, two ounces of gelatine are 
dissolved in six of water, and to this is 
added three-quarters of an ounce of 
lump sugar. Four ounces of a solution 
containing sixty grains of bichromate 
of ammonia to the ounce being added 
to this, the whole is then, while quite 
warm, strained. A plate of glass is 
next covered with a sheet of tale tem- 
porarily fixed by a few drops of water ; 
the tale is coated with the above, and 
being sensitive to light, is placed in the 
dark to set. This done, the coated 
tale is removed, a negative laid over 
the tale, and exposed to light in the 
usual way, the only change being that 
of causing the light to pass through a 
glass condenser and fall on it in a par- 
allel direction. The hot water is then 
applied as above stated. In order to 
insure perfect flatness while the cast is 
being taken, the tale side of the film 
should be again fastened to a plate of 
glass with Canada balsam. Mr. Wood- 
bury calculates that with three or four 
presses going, these mechanically 
printed photographs could be pro- 
duced at the rate of 120 per hour, 
Apart from ordinary purposes, the 
process can be applied to glass for 
transparencies; to china for burning in 
with enamel colors; to the production, 
at a cheaper rate, of porcelain transpar- 
encies, etc., etc. At present the prints 
exhibited are said to lack clearness; 
and the high relief of the extreme darks 
is also objected to.—Popular Science 
Review. 
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MEMOIR AND SERMONS OF THE REV. 
Francis A. BAKER, Priest of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul. Edited by the 
Rev. A. F. Hewit. Crown octavo, 
504 pp. New York: Lawrence 
Kehoe. 


Now and then, in our way through 
this world, we encounter persons of a 
peculiar character, so placidly gentle in 
their manners, so unworldly in all their 
ways, that they do not seem fairly to be- 
long to this world at all. Not that they 
are melancholy, reserved, and unsocial. 
On the contrary, they play their own 
part in society thoroughly and well; so 
well, indeed, so thoroughly do they har- 
monize in every circle where they may 
be thrown, so little they display of that 
roughness and rudeness, that froward 
importunity, that obstinate  self-will, 
self-conceit, and self-devotion which are 
so common among us, although we ac- 
knowledge them as blemishes upon our 
nature+in fine, so much more perfectly 
do they wear the garment of humanity 
than we ourselves, and so easily, that they 
seem like better creatures from a better 
world, mingling among us like good 
angels sent hither to exhibit before our 
eyes the perfect type of a true manhood. 
Of course, all men have their temptations 
and imperfections, but the ordinary life 
of some rare men is such as we have de- 
scribed ; so they appear before the world, 
and so they live in the memories of their 
friends. So will Father Baker long live 
in many memories, That joyous face, 
that sweet smile, that gentle voice, that 
soft step, have passed away. One may 
visit the Paulists still in their convent, 
and a thousand attractions lead us there, 
but we shall miss Father Baker. So 
quietly, so easily, so naturally he drop- 
ped into his place—and every place was 
his that charity, and courtesy, and Chris- 
tian zeal found open—no one could 
appreciate how much he did, what 
large areas he occupied on this scene of 
life, until he was taken away. Who 
will now make up the loss to his breth- 
ren? Who will take his place in the 
missions? Who will comfort and sus- 
tain that long line of penitents? Who 
will guide the feet of those converts? 
Who will supply in the churches that 


silver voice, now soft as the flute, now 
thrilling like the trumpet, that roused 
us and warned us, that pierced our 
hearts betimes as with a sword, and yet 
so kindly that we would not wish to es- 
“ape unwounded? Our sorrow for such 
a loss can find no refuge but in resigna- 
tion. “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
has taken away. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

In this volume of memoirs F. Hewit 
has undertaken a far greater task than 
merely to respond to the fond recollec- 
tion of friends, or to pay a tribute to the 
memory of a good priest. He has made 
a most valuable contribution to the 
Catholic literature of this country. One 
of the most pregnant periods in the his- 
tory of our American Church is that dur- 
ing which Father Baker was either a 
student or a Protestant preacher. That 
aspiration toward Catholicism called 
Puseyism (although, in truth, Dr. Pusey 
was not its chief ruling and guiding 
spirit) which swelled in the hearts 
of so many members of the Church 
of England, so called, who struggled 
for a reformation, or _ restoration, 
until their great water-logged craft, 
timbered, and tinkered, and coppered 
by so many sovereigns and _pariia- 
ments, shook and trembled in every 
joint, and which finally burst forth in a 
flood of conversions to the Catholic 
Church—that memorable movement 
gave birth to a parallel agitation here, 
and with the same results. In no part 
of the country perhaps, New York ex- 
cepted, was the storm greater than in 
the diocese of Baltimore, where Father 
Baker and his biographer then resided. 
In these memoirs we see graphically por- 
trayed the rising, the swelling, and the 
various fluctuations of that storm. All 
this belongs to Catholic history, and 
Catholics ought to know it. Episcopa- 
lians are glad to forget those days, and 
no writer of theirs will dare to recall 
the stirring scenes which displayed their 
own religion in its poverty and helpless- 
ness, and drove so many gallant but 
tempest-weary souls into the haven of 
the true Church. Those, however, who 
like Father Hewit participated in this 
revival of true faith, and had the cour- 
age to follow the truth which it unfold- 
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ed, have no reason to be ashamed of the 
history, and he gives it in life-like col- 
ors. This part of his task is charm- 
ingly done. We have here descriptions 
of Baltimore and its churches, both An- 
glican and Catholic; early rambles of 
the author with Father Baker through 
the city, when a secret impulse led them 
so often to visit the Catholic sanctuar- 
ies, especially that quiet little Sulpician 
church of St. Mary’s—sweet and holy spot 
it is indeed; the amusing efforts of the 
Protestant bishop and his disciples to 
ape Catholicism, at least in its exterior 
dress, with their long cassocks, crosses, 
their profound bows before naked altars 
draped in broadcloth or velvet, like 
drawing-room tables; the very natural 
wrath of the Low-Churchmen—all this 
is placed before us very naturally, and 
with a life-like simplicity. Our biog- 
rapher has had, moreover, the good 
judgment to recognize what great ques- 
tions are involved in the life of a con- 
vert such as Father Baker, and he takes 
them up directly and boldly. The pre- 
tensions of Anglicanism to be a branch 
of the universal Church, and a represen- 
tive to the world of Catholicism, are ex- 
posed with a straightforward, nervous 
logic which leaves poor donkey little 
room to sport the lion’s skin. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of these valuable memoirs is that which 
contains a series of letters, written by Fa- 
ther Baker to an intimate friend, during 
the last ten years before his conversion. 
There are chasms in this correspondence, 
but they are well filled up by the ex- 
planations of his biographer. We have 
here a glimpse of his inner life, and a 
chart is given us, imperfect, of course, 
but deeply interesting, of that pathway 
by which he was led to the Church. It 
commences with the pleasing delusions 
of a young Puseyite who looked upon 
his own insulated communion as the 
great Church Catholic, and his little 
table within the chancel as an altar 
of sacrifice, and his. cross, and candle- 
sticks, and other clandestine play- 
things, as legitimate heirlooms of An- 
glican devotion. Thus he writes: 
“Your brother told me of his intended 
repairs in his church. Iam delighted 
to hear it. It will not be long, I hope, 
before such is the universal arrangement 
of our churches. Only one thing will 
be lacking (if he has a cross), the candle- 
sticks, Ihave come to the conclusion 
that we have a perfect right to them, for 
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they will come in by the Church com- 
mon-law, as tke surplice did” (p. 71). 
By-and-bye comes a- change. ‘The 
workings of a mind and heart struggling 
with doubt and disquietude, weary of a 
hollow and unreal system, weaned from 
all worldly hopes, detaching itself from 
all earthly ties, and striving after truth 
and after God, become more and more 
manifest, until at last, after seven long 
years, the result is reached.” The re- 
sult is announced in the following 
brief and startling communication to his 
friend : 
BaAutrmore, April 5, 1853. 

My Dear Dwieut: The decision is 
made. I have resigned my parish, and 
am about to place myself under instruc- 
tion preparatory to my being received 
into the Catholic Church. I can write 
no more at present. 
you. 


May God help 


“Your affectionate friend, 
“Francis A. BAKER.” 

Three years after this, namely, in the 
summer of 1856, commenced Father 
3aker’s career as a Catholic priest and 
missionary, which continued until his 
death. During this time his active life 
was bound up with that of his associ- 
ates, first in the Redemptorist order, and 
then in the new congregation of St. 
Paul, formed by himself and his fellow- 
missionaries. His biographer, there- 
fore, furnishes us a description of those 
protracted spiritual exercises called 
*‘ Missions,” with a brief history of their 
introduction into this country. Then 
follows an account of those missions in 
which Father Baker took part, or rath- 
er it is a portfolio of pictures in which 
the more serious labors of the mission 
are shadowed in the perspective, while 
gay groups of various kinds and colors 
are made to figure in the foreground. 
Father Hewit has given himself a great 
latitude, accommodating himself to the 
literary tastes of our day, and his read- 
ers will certainly thank him for it. 
When these missionary campaigns were 
actually going on, it was hard toil all 
the year round, and little play; but in 
retracing their course with us our author 


‘avoids the dry details, which would in- 


volve much repetition, and recalls in 
preference the sunshiny hours of relaxa- 
tion, and the pleasing incidents which 
befel them on their way and relieved 
their labors. Turning away, therefore, 
boldly from the regular highway of bi- 
ography, we are conducted hither and 
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thither in a professional ramble around 
the United States, ‘Follow my lead- 
er” is the word, and down the lanes we 
go, and over the fences, and into the 
green fields. Now we find ourselves in 
Savannah, chatting with the old negro 
preacher as he sits ‘in the sun, on a lit- 
tle stool, holding his cow by a rope 
around her horns, while she nibbles the 
grass that grows along the streets.” 
Now we are gazing on the gentleman 
hermit of Edgefield, in rags, and bare- 
footed, fasting on bread and water, and 
reading the “Fathers of the Desert,” 
“ Brownson’s Review,” and other asceti- 
cal books good for hermits. Now, again, 
we mingle with a motley company on a 
coasting steamer, while the philosopher 
and the spiritualist are discussing the 
question, ‘Can God annihilate space ?” 
The next moment we are at St. Augus- 
tine, in the casemates of the old fort or 
castle of St. Marco, and take a look at 
the narrow loop-hole through which, 
after a course of rigid fasting, the Semi- 
nole chief Wild Cat was enabled to es- 
cape to his home in the everglades. 
Presently we follow Father Baker and 
his comrades to Charleston, where, then, 
“all was peace, Sumter solitary and si- 
lent, untenanted by a single soldier.” 
Soon, again, we are in New York, then 
in New Jersey, then among the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, and then (serious- 
ly and not profanely be it said) we go to 
Halifax. Kalamazoo, Covington, Que- 
bec, St. Louis, are visited in their turn, 
and a host of other places huddled to- 
gether in that small area to which these 
wandering apostles restrict their labors, 
We like this seven-year trip with Father 
Baker and the Paulists, and we like the 
free, off-hand, and original way in which 
F. Hewit carries us through it, with all 
his digressions. These digressions may 
be sins against the rules of biographical 
composition, but if so they are “capi 
tal” ones. 

The last fifteen pages of the memoirs 
contain the story of Father Baker’s sick- 
ness and death; a sad story, indeed, but 
sadly sweet to those who knew him well, 
Their eyes will be watered with tears as 
they read it, but happy tears, such drops 
as form the rainbow when the sun smiles 
on the summer shower. There was a 


light from heaven on the death-bed of 


Father Baker that is stronger than our 
grief. 

The volume contains twenty-nine ser- 
mons of Father Baker, chiefly parochial 
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discourses, with a few others selected 
from those he was accustomed to preach 
on the missions. It is unnecessary for 
us to make any comment on these. His 
eloquence and his style are well known, 
He was a model peacher, as well as a 
model Christian and a model priest. 
The art of sacred eloquence is little un- 
derstood among us, and therefore we 
hail this contribution to it with enthu- 
siasm. It will show the young pulpit 
orator how the Word of God will admit 
of legitimate ornament, which is neither 
derived from the theatre, the lecture- 
room, nor the political rostrum. We 
never listened to a preacher of whom it 
can be more appropriately said: “ Z/ow 
beautiful upon the mountains are the Jeet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, and that 
preacheth salvation.” 

This work is well printed on super- 
fine paper and handsomely bound. We 
have no doubt that the numerous 
friends of Father Baker will be glad to 
obtain this delightful memoir of his life 
and labors, 


THE TemMporat Mission oF THE Hony 
Guost. By Henry Edward Manning, 
D.D., Archbishop of Westminster. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Messrs. Appleton have again ren- 
dered a great service to the reading 
public, especially the Catholic portion 
of it, by republishing a standard work 


in English Catholic literature. The 
author of this work, Archbishop Man- 
ning, was formerly a dignified clergy- 
man of the Established Church of 
England, and one of the leaders of the 
Oxford movement. He was the Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, a position in the 
English Church next in rank to the 
episcopate, and conferring a quasi-epis- 
copal dignity and jurisdiction. He is 
said to have possessed in the highest 
degree the confidence of the English gov- 
ernment, and to have been the person 
most frequently consulted concerning 
political measures relating to the inter- 
ests of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
The London Weekly Register states, on 
what it claimsto be authentic informa- 
tion, that he was marked for promotion 
to the episcopal bench. But, far beyond 
the distinction conferred on him by 
hierarchical position, was the influence 
which he wielded by the simple force 
of his intellectual and moral superiori- 
ty. His writings, especially a treatise 
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on “ The Unity of the Church,” raised 
him to the first rank as an advocate of 
the principles of the High-Church party. 
In the first stage of the Oxford move- 
ment, he was considered a more safe 
and judicious advocate of its princi- 
ples than Dr, Pusey and Mr. Newman, 
and his name and opinions had more 
weight with the bishops and the supe- 
rior clergy on account of the calm, 
moderate, and thoroughly ecclesiastical 
spirit and tone of his character and 
writings. After Mr. Newman’s con- 
version, Archdeacon Manning succeed- 
ed in a great measure to his vacant 
throne, and held it for about six years. 
He led the second great movement 
from Oxford to Rome, and his conver- 
sion, which occurred in 1851, made 
nearly as great a sensation, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as that of Mr. 
Newman had done in 1845. Six months 
after his reception into the Catholic 
Church he was ordained priest. Some 
time after he joined the “ Oblates of 
St. Charles,” a religious congregation 
founded by St. Charles Borromeo, and 
established a house in London, of which 
he was appointed the superior. He re- 
ceived also the appointment of provost 
of the Cathedral of Westminster and 
was decorated by the Holy Father 
with the title of a Roman prelate. Dur- 
ing the thirteen years of his priest- 
hood he has been most actively and 
zealously employed in laboring for the 
advancement of the Catholic faith, 
chiefly by preaching, writing books, 
and privately instructing converts from 
the educated classes, in which latter 
work he has been remarkably success- 
ful. It is probably for this reason 
that, in spite of his remarkable ameni- 
ty of mind and character, and the ex- 
treme courtesy and gentleness which 
characterize his controversial writings, 
he has been regarded and spoken of 
by the English in so hostile a manner, 
and that his appointment to the see of 
Westminster seemed to awaken a feel- 
ing of resentment. The mind and 
character of Archbishop Manning are 
sure, however, to command, in the long 
run, the respect of all classes of men, 
however widely they may differ from 
him in their theological opinions; and 
although certain English susceptibili- 
ties may have been unpleasantly irritat- 
ed by his elevation, yet the general 
verdict will agree that the Holy Father 
has placed a most worthy successor in 
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the vacant chair of the illustrious Car- 
dinal Wiseman. 

In the book before us the author 
treats of the office of the Holy Ghost, 
as sent by the Father and the Son in 
the temporal order; that is, in the order 
established in time, through which the 
principal operation ad extra of the Bless- 
ed Trinity is accomplished, viz., the re- 
demption of the human race. In a very 
interesting introduction he takes odca- 
sion to explain in part the motives of 
his conversion, by pointing out the 
connegtion between the Catholic doc- 
trines which he held as an Anglican 
and their complements in the full sys- 
tem of Catholicism. In the body of the 
work he discusses the office of the 
Holy Ghost in relation to the Church, 
to Reason, to Holy Scripture, and to 
the Divine Tradition of the Faith. This 
includes a very wide scope of doctrine, 
embracing revelation, the medium 
through which revealed truths are 
proposed, explicated, and defined; the 
formation of Christian theology and 
philosophy; the relation of faith to 


science, and the whole subject of the 
inspiration and interpretation of Scrip- 


ture. 

If we may be allowed to express a 
modest opinion on the subject, we 
should say, that the principal merit of 
Dr. Manning, as a theological writer, 
lies in his ability to unfold the analogy 
of faith, and expose the inter-commun- 
ion, so to speak, of the great truths of 
natural and revealed religion with one 
another. He shows pre-eminently in 
his writings that gift which is denomi- 
nated in theology “the gift of intelli- 
gence ;” that is, the gift by which the 
mind penetrates the interior essence of 
the doctrines of faith, and their interi- 
or relations. His exposition is in the 
highest degree luminous, and his style 
corresponds in this regard to his 
thought, so that his treatment of the 
great doctrines declared by the Church 
appears like a statement of self-evi- 
dent propositions, or a geometrical 
demonstration in which the problem 
is proved by simply describing the fig- 
ure. We have never read anything 
which has given us more satisfaction 
than his statement of the four grand 
fundamental propositions on which the 
entire fabric of the Catholic doctrine 
rests. It appears to our mind that in 
his statement of the nature of the evi- 
dence by which reason apprehends the 
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being of God, and the credibility of 
revelation, and afterward the real 
meaning and contents of the revelation, 
he has marked out the outlines of a 
sound and correct philosophy of relig- 
ion, which is so much needed, and 
without which the antagonists of reve- 
lation cannot be adequately refuted on 
rational principles. We desire to quote 
ong sentence, short but pregnant, in 
illustration of our meaning. After 
stating that he always uses the word 
“rationalism” in an ill sense, he pro- 
ceeds to say: 

“ By rationalism, I do not mean the 
use of the reason in testing the evi- 
dence of a revelation alleged to be di- 
vine. 

“ Again, byrationalismI donot mean 
the perception of the harmony of the 
divine revelation with the human rea- 
son, It is no part of reason to believe 
that which is contrary to reason, and it 
is not rationalism to reject it. As rea- 
son isa divine gift equally with reve- 
lation—the one in nature, the other in 
grace—discord between them is impos- 
sible, and harmony an intrinsic necessi- 
ty. To recognize this harmony is a 
normal and vital operation of the rea- 
son under the guidance of faith; and 
the grace of faith elicits an eminent 
act of the reason, its highest and no- 
blest exercise in the fullest expansion 
of its powers.” (Introd., p. 4.) 

The eliciting of this eminent act of 
the reason to the utmost possible ex- 
tent is at present the great desideratum 
in theology. It involvesthe exhibition 
of the intrinsic harmony between faith 
and science; that is, of the conformity 
of revelation, not only as to its extrin- 
sic motives of credibility, but also as to 
the intrinsic credibility of its doctrines 
to reason. It appears to us that Dr. 
Manning appreciates the first half of 
the desideratum more perfectly than 
the second; and that, in regard to the 
second, he appreciates more completely 
what is necessary to convince Anglicans 
and Orthodox Protestants than what 
is requisite for rationalists, with whom 
the chief contest has to be carried on, 
The main drift of his reasonings goes 
to establish, in an admirable manner, 
that Christianity is credible, and that 
Catholicism is identical with Christian- 
ity. Orthodox Protestants already be- 
lieve the first, and whatever difficulties 
they may have on the subject are easily 
answered by a lucid stitement of the 
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grand external proofs of that which 
they have been educated to accept as a 
first principle. Of the second, they 
can be convinced by the exposition of 
the analogy and harmony of the spe- 
cial Catholic dogmas which they have 
not been taught with those they al- 
ready believe. Difficulties raised on 
the side of human science against the 
intrinsic credibility of revelation, they 
can easily dismiss by reverting to their 
first principle of the well-established 
verity. of divine revelation, as resting 
on extrinsic evidence. Establish in 
their minds the infallible authority of 
the Church, and they are content to re- 
ceive a doctrinal exposition of all that 
she teaches which is made by way of de- 
duction from revealed principles, with- 
out seeking for a reconciliation of this 
exposition with the deductions of pure- 
ly rational principles. This is no doubt 
a very sound and Christian method, 
and it were to be wished that all would 
be willing to follow it. Experience has, 
shown, however, that those who have 
been brought up in the more advanced 
and rationalistic Protestantism, are with 
difficulty induced to adopt it. They 
exact an answer to the difficulties and 
objections lying in their minds against 
the intrinsic reasonableness of revealed 
doctrines, before they will attend to 
their extrinsic evidence. The exposi- 
tion of this intrinsic conformity be- 
tween revealed and rational principles 
forms for them a part of the requisite 
moral demonstration of the credibility 
of the Christian revelation. Nor is it 
altogether without reason that they re- 
quire this. They are obliged to learn 
a great deal which a High-Church An- 
glican has already received from his 
sarly education. They have the same 
incapacity of apprehending correctly 
the most fundamental Catholic verities 
which the Anglican has of apprehend- 
ing certain specific dogmas. Both must 
have these misapprehensions removed 
in the same way, only it is a shorter 
and more restricted process for the one 
than for the other. The account given 
by our illustrious author of his own in- 
terior history shows that the extrinsic 
proof of the claims of the Roman 
Church to supremacy over all portions 
of the Christian fold did not convince 
him before they were illuminated by 
the discovery of the intrinsic relation 
between this supremacy and the essen- 
tial spiritual unity of the Church in 
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Christ. His mind demanded an appre- 
hension of the rationale of strict, ex- 
ternal, organized unity of administra- 
tion under one ecclesiastical head. It 
was enough for him that this rationale 
was made evident from revealed princi- 
ples, because he already possessed these 
principles as a part of his intellectual 
life. Those who have lost in great 
measure the Christian tradition, or who 
have never had, must find the rationale 
further back in their reason. 

A Jew, for instance, apprehends the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation as follows: “ God is divided into 
three portions, one of which became in- 
closed in human flesh.” A Unitarian 
will apprehend these doctrines, and 
others, such as original sin, atonement, 
etc., in some form almost equally re- 
pugnant to reason. Many Protestants 
apprehend the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence to be that God is made a piece of 
bread, or that a piece of bread is made 
God. It is evident, according to the 


rule laid down by Dr. Manning in the 
passage above cited, that it is impossi- 
ble for the human mind to assent to 
such irrational propositions on any ex- 


trinsic authority. Even supposing that 
a person admits the proofs of divine 
revelation and the authority of the 
Church to be irrefragable, he cannot 
submit to either while he believes 
that they require him to assent to 
such absurdities. Hence the necessity 
of exhibiting the Catholic dogmas in 
their analogy to the truths of reason, as 
a part of the evidence of their credibil- 
ity. A large portion of nominal Chris- 
tians are so completely imbued with ra- 
tionalistic and sceptical notions, and so 
full of misconceptions of Catholic ideas, 
that they are persuaded of the validity 
of a thousand objections derived from 
reason, science, history, etc., against the 
Catholic religion. They cannot be 
reached by a line of argument which 
lays the principal stress on the extrinsic 
proof of the Christian revelation propos- 
ed by the Catholic Church, and rules out 
their objections and difficulties by the 
principle of the obedience due to legit- 
imate authority. It seems to us, for 
this reason, requisite to make every ef- 
fort to exhibit the interior conformity 
between faith and reason, theology and 
science, and to prove that faith is really 
“an eminent act of reason.” All Cath- 
olics must agree in this general state- 
ment, for all the advocates of the Cath- 
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olic religion have from the beginning of 
Christian literature aimed at this result. 
In regard to the method of doing it, 
however, there is some diversity of 
opinion. Dr. Newman, for instance, re- 
gards the progress of theological science 
as a movement from below upward, and 
from the circumference to the centre. 
That is, science is elaborated by the re- 
flection of individual minds, especially 
the gifted and learned, on the dogmas of 
faith, under the supervision and sub- 
ject to the judgment of authority. Dr. 
Manning, if we understand him correct- 
ly, regards the movement as one which 
proceeds in a reverse order; he repre- 
sents the Church as proceeding in a 
more direct, positive, and magisterial 
manner ; not by collecting the accumu- 
lated, elaborated, and clarified products 
of study, thought, reasoning, and medi- 
tation, and giving them her implied or 
express approbation, but by continual- 
ly giving forth utterances of inspired 
wisdom received from a divine source. 
He apprehends that in adopting the 
other view, there is danger of subordi- 
nating the Ecclesia Docens to the Ec- 
clesia Discens, and making reason a 
critic on divine revelation. Those who 
adopt the latter view have a tendency 
to elevate theological opinions and ar- 
guments which have gained a wide ac- 
ceptance to a species of authority bind- 
ing on the mind and conscience, and 
limiting the freedom of investigation. 
They desire that all arguments on doc- 
trine should. follow the traditional 
track and merely emulate and elucidate 
what has been already taught by the 
great doctors of theology. They ex- 
tend the sphere of authority and infalli- 
bility to the utmost possible limits, and 
many of them seek to extend the pro- 
tecting egis of the Church over philo- 
sophical systems. Those who adopt 
the other may often err in an opposite 
extreme. Yet, we think, they have a 
principle which is justified by sound 
reasons, and by the actual history of 
the formation of doctrine and theology 
in the Church, That principle is stated 
by Mohler in these words: “For a 
time even a conception of a dogma, or an 
opinion, may be tolerably general, with- 
out, however, becoming an integral 
portion of a dogma, or a dogma itself. 
There are here eternally changing indi- 
vidual forms of an universal principle 
which may serve .. . for mastering that 
universal principle by way of reflection 
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and speculation.” 
11, London Edit.) 

On this principle, they seek continu- 
ally to scrutinize more deeply the inner 
essence of dogmatic truths, and to in- 
vestigate its relation and conformity to 
the principles and deductions of phil- 
osophy and science. We think history 
shows that this is the way in which 
theology hasactually advanced, and the 
Catholic Church herself attained more 
and more to that reflective conscious- 
ness of her own dogmas by which she 
is enabled to enunciate from time to 
time her solemn definitions. St. Thomas 
made an immense advance beyond St. 
Augustine and the other fathers. The 
great Jesuit theologians, Bellarmine, 
Suarez, and Molina, struck out a new 
and bold path in theology. Take, for 
instance, the great doctrines of original 
sin, predestination, and _ efficacious 
grace. The conception of these dog- 
mas, and the scientific explication of 
their contents, has been greatly modified 
in the process of time, and chiefly 
through the influence of a few original 
thinkers. These have generally met 


(Symb. Introd., p. 


with a strong opposition from the es- 
tablished schools of theology, and the 


most strenuous efforts have been made 
to decry them as unorthodox and to 
procure their condemnation by author- 
ity. The names of Catharini, Sfondrati, 
and Molina will serve as a sufficient il- 
lustration. Yet, their method of stat- 
ing Christian doctrine on important 
points has gained a great predominance 
in the Church, and the supreme author- 
ity has frequently intervened, not to 
enforce these opinions, but to protect 
those who hold and advocate them 
from censure. Not only theologians, 
but even teachers of natural science, 
have brought about great changes in 
current theological opinions. For in- 
stance, Galileo, and those who followed 
him, have, by the force of scientific de- 
monstration, compelled theologians to 
modify their interpretation of Scripture 
where it speaks of natural phenomena. 
Geology has caused a similar general 
change of the method of inter- 
preting the Scriptural account. of the 
creation and the deluge. The old Swiss 
proverb is verified in the perpetual ef- 
fort to discover the harmony between 
faith and science: “God gives us plen- 
ty of nuts to crack, but does not crack 
them for us.” One of these hard nuts, 
not yet cracked, is the question con- 
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cerning the extent of the influence of 
inspiration in preserving the sacred 
writers from error in matters of purely 
human knowledge. The well-known 
opinion of Holden on this subject, it 
appears to us, is a little too summarily 
condemned by our learned author, 
The opinions of Bellarmine and Lessius 
were severely censured in their time, 
but nevertheless are now acknowledged 
to be tenable and probable. We think 
the opinion of Holden deserves at least 
a very thorough examination and dis- 
cussion before it is put under the ban, 
Dr. Manning admits that “ it is evident 
that Holy Scripture does not contain a 
revelation of what are called physical 
sciences,” and that “no system of chro- 
nology is laid down in the sacred books” 
(p. 165, Eng. Ed.) Nevertheless the 
sacred writers speak of physical pheno- 
mena and of chronological dates. The 
Holy Spirit allowed them to speak of 
the former in accordance with their 
own and the common opinion eyen 
when that was erroneous. He has al- 
lowed their statements respecting the 
latter to fallinto such inextricable con- 
fusion, through accidental or intention- 
al alterations either in the Hebrew or 
Greek tcxt, that we cannot tell with 
certainty what they intended to record 
on the subject. Doesnot this show that 
revelation was not intended to teach 
chronology? And if it was not, how 
does it militate against the Cath- 
olic doctrine of inspiration to main- 
tain that the sacred writers were 
originally left to follow the best human 
authority they could find in chronology 
as well as in science? If the end of 
revelation did not require that an in- 
fallible system of dates should be 
preserved in the sacred text, why should 
it have been given at first? Why are 
minor historical facts, relating to the 
numbers who fell in particular battles, 
etc., within the cope of infallibility any 
more than matters of science and chro- 
nology? It appears to us, that until 
some authoritative decision is made, 
this question is open to discussion, and 
the opinion of Holden tenable without 
prejudice to orthodoxy. Very proba- 
bly the distinguished author meant to 
express simply his judgment as to what 
is the sounder view of inspiration, 
without denying that the other is with- 
in the limits of orthodoxy. However 
this may be, this is the only instance in 
which there is any appearance of sever- 
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ity toward those whose. theological 
opinions on matters extra fidem differ 
from his own. It were to be wished 
that some other writers, who are dis- 
posed to censure their brethren severely 
and throw suspicion upon their loyalty 
to the Church, on account of theolog- 
ical differences, would imitate the ad- 
mirable model placed before them by 
the illustrious chief of the English 
hierarchy. We commend to their at- 
tention the following extract from the 
london Weekly Register, which is a por- 
tion of an excellent and well written 
review of Dr. Pusey’s LHirenicon., 
When severely pressed by an able an- 
tagonist, one frequently finds himself 
driven to defend the Catholic cause 
upon the common, certain ground 
where all Catholics stand together, and 
to sink domestic controversies. This 
is very well; but the same language 
ought to be used toward opponents in 
these domestic controversies, when they 
are discussed inter nos, which is used 
especting them when we are. fighting 
the exterior enemy. If one takes 
certain ground because it is available 
against non-Catholics, he ought to 


allow other Catholics to stand upon 
that ground at all times in peace with- 
out having his fidelity to the Church 


called in question. We give the quota- 
tions now, without further comment, 
and leave the intelligent reader to 
make hi; own reflections on them: 
“The greater part of the remainder 
of the volume is taken up with proving 
what most Catholics would be ready to 
admit, that many exaggerated things 
have been said by Catholic writers of 
name concerning the Pope’s personal 
infallibility, on the prerogatives of the 
Blessed Virgin, and on many other sub- 
jects. No doubt, viewed from without, 
there is much matter for perplexity in 
this whole subject. We know that 
many persons, now Catholics, have 
been kept back from seeing the 
Church’s claims on their absolute alle- 
giance, because of the hold these exag- 
gerated statements had obtained on 
their imagination, and the repugnance 
they felt to the aspect of doctrine thus 
presented. This, we think, has arisen 
partly from their having attributed to 
such statements an authority which 
they did not possess, and from their 
not distinguishing between matters of 
faith and matters of pious opinion, 
-. . Catholics,ontheotherhand, . . 
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. . . knowthat the Church, while re- 
quiring wunitas in necessariis, is most 
free in conceding libertas in dubiis ; ; 
. . . does not aim at creating a dead 
and soulless level of uniformity, but 
tolerates great liberty of opinion in 
matters of opinion,” etc. 

“Even though we might ourselves 
hold that what are commonly called 
the Ultramontane opinions are the more 
logical, the legitimate deduction from 
Scripture, the true development of 
patristic teaching; and however much 
we might wish for a union of all 
Christians on this basis, we should 
nevertheless hold most strongly, until 
otherwise taught, that a reunion on the 
principles of Bossuet would be better 
than perpetuated schism.” 

Archbishop Manning’s work will, of 
course, take its place in our standard 
Catholic literature, and we earnestly 
recommend it to all our readers. 

Vol. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Ixxix, 


We observe by a notice appended to 
its last number, for November, 1865, 
that this long-established periodical has 
been transferred from Boston to New 
York, and will hereafter be conducted 
under the éditorship of the Rey. Henry 
W. Bellows, D.D. This is a significant 
fact, but precisely what it signifies time 
only can reveal to the uninitiated. So 
far as we can conjecture its significance, 
the change of location and editorship 
bodes a change in its prevailing tone 
and spirit. It is, however, announced 
that the former editors will co-operate 
with the new one in the conduct of the 
teview, which leads us to suppose that 
the different schools of Unitarians will 
be allowed fair scope for expressing 
their views in its pages. Those who 
are acquainted with the writings of Dr. 
Bellows may fairly expect that if he de- 
votes his time and energies to the task 
of contributing articles on the great 
topics which are just now occupying 
the attention of Unitarians, there will 
be a great improvement in the general 
spirit and tendency of the Review. It 
will become Jess extreme in its ration- 
alism, and more positively Christian. 
Dr. Bellows has come the nearest 
to Catholic doctrine in some of the 
fundamental points of religion of any 
rationalist with whose writings we have 
happened to meet. We shall look with 
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interest for the result of the movement 
which has placed this powerful medium 
for influencing minds and shaping the 
course of events in the sphere to which 
he belongs under his control. Mean- 
while, we have some criticisms to make 
on certain portions of the number which 
closes the Boston series of “‘ The Exam- 
iner.” 

The first article contains a critique 
upon Mill’s “ Examination of the Phil- 
osophy of Hamilton.” We are delight- 
ed to have that overrated and incon- 
sistent disseminator of sceptical princi- 
ples, Sir William Hamilton, demolished, 
no matter who does it. One of his pu- 
pils, Mr. Calderwood, has attacked him 
on the side of positive philosophy, 
showing his sceptical tendencies. Mr. 
Mill has countermined him by a more 
subtle scepticism than his own, and has 
shown the baselessness of the positive 
and dogmatic portion of his philosophy. 
Very good! The most dangerous of 
all errors is semi-scepticism. It defends 
all that it retains of philosophical and 
theological truth in such an illogical 
manner that it brings it into doubt and 
discredit with logical thinkers. It 
covers up its scepticism so adroitly that 


the unwary are deceived and poisoned 


by it unawares. Let the contradiction 
between its two elements be shown, let 
both be pushed to their legitimate con- 
sequences, and a great advantage is 
gained. Those who push through the 
sceptical principle, like Mr. Mill, bring 
it to such a patent absurdity, that every 
right-thinking mind will reject it at 
once. Those who take the other side, 
are forced upon a better and more solid 
basis for both science and faith. The 
reviewer of Mr. Mill seems to have 
given himself up completely to his 
sway, and to be unable to do more than 
echo his thoughts. He gives up tran- 
scendentalism, the grand philosophy of 
Boston and Cambridge which was to 
supersede old-fashioned Christianity 
and inaugurate a new epoch, as an ex- 
ploded and obsolete system. This for- 
midable iron-clad has blown up and 
gone under, like the famous Merrimac ; 
and it appears that Dr. Brownson need 
not have levelled his artillery against 
her, but might have waited patiently 
for her own magazine to be set fire to 
by her crew. We are no longer even 
sure that two and two donot make five, 
or that two parallel lines cannot inclose 
aspace! The writer anxiously endea- 
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vors to show that in spite of this Mr. 
Mill will still allow him to believe in g 
God, and in the difference between right 
and wrong. Let him, however, if he 
will persist in believing something, do 
it with trembling. For, if two and two 
might, for anything we know, make 
five, one might possibly become equal 
to nothing, and then some day we may 
all find ourselves annihilated. Mr. Mill’s 
mine can be countermined as easily as 
Sir William Hamilton’s ; for, when once 
the perception of absolute and necessary 
truth is questioned, there is no stopping 
short of nihilism. - 

The article on Dr. Newman’s “ Apol- 
ogia” is well written, and shows a candid 
and respectful appreciation of the in- 
tellectual and moral greatness of the 
illustrious convert. The author, how- 
ever, makes a sweeping, wholesale 
charge of having adopted a system of 
equivocation, chicanery, and sophistry 
upon the Jesuits, and the whole Catho- 
lic Church, which has nothing to sus. 
tain it but an on dit. The charge is 
false. But apart from that, in saying it 
the writer struck a foul blow, unworthy 
of an honorable critic. Here is a great 
question, on which men’s minds are 
divided, and on which there are most 
weighty and important testimonies to 
be examined. The writer does not 
profess to enter the lists for the discus- 
sion of it, but merely to criticise the 
particular statements of Dr. Newman. 
If he had anything to say about it, he 
should have taken up Dr. Newman’s 
statements and arguments, and made 
some rejoinder. It is always a sign 
that a man is either weak or disingenu- 
ous, when he throws a wholesale asser- 
tion of the general badness of your 
cause in your face, because you nave 
successfully defended it in respect to 
one particular item. It is also very 
schoolboyish to repeat continually the 
stale generalities that one has read in 
his books or in the newspapers about 
the Jesuits. Cannot our antagonists 
“invint some other little bit of truth?” 
We are tired of hearing this one so 
often. 

The writer fairly admits that if any 
other guide to truth is necessary, 
beside the individual reason, that guide 
must be the Catholic Church. There 
is no alternative except to follow your 
own light, or be a Roman Catholic. 
Every man, he thinks, has for himself 
light, which is infallible for himself 
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alone, and only for the time being. We 
would like to ask him whether this is a 
certain, necessary, and universal truth, 
true for all times, and every individual ? 
Is it so? Then by the same process 
which proves it to be so, you can estab- 
lish a complete system of universal 
truths, and among them the universal 
or Catholic principles of the Catholic 
Church, We admit the infallible light 
ef reason, excluding his limitations, 
which are ipso facto destroyed if he an- 
swers our question in the affirmative. 
Ifin the negative, the assertion he has 
made is true only for himself, as a kind 
of provisional arrangement—a sort of 
dark lantern borrowed for the evening. 
It is quite probable that by-and-bye the 
sun may rise, and the dim rays of his lan- 
tern blend with its brighter beams. The 
infallible light within may tell him that 
he needs the revelation of God, and the 
instruction of the Catholic Church. 

Decidedly the most valuable article 
in the number is the one on“ English 
Schools and Colleges.” It is evidently 
written by one who is perfectly familiar 
with the English system of education, 
and contains many valuable hints and 
suggestions for che improvement of our 
own colleges. Werecommend all those 
who are engaged in the higher branches 
of instruction to procure and read it; 
and, indeed, the author would do them 
a great service by publishing it separ- 
ately as a pamphlet, with such additions 
as he might think suitable to enhance 
its value. 


Our Faitu, THe Victory ; or, A Com- 
PREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 
DocTRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. By Rt. Rev. John McGill, 
D.D., Bishop of Richmond. Balti- 
more; Kelly & Piet. 1865. 


This new edition of a work already 
noticed in our pages is well printed, 
and, if the paper were of somewhat 
finer quality and the binding a little 
better, would be a very handsome 


volume. The extravagant price of 
paper at present is a very fair excuse 
for the first defect, although we cannot 
help regretting that a work of such 
high merit and permanent value should 
not be brought out in a style complete- 
ly worthy of it. If our copy is a fair 
specimen, however, there is no excuse 
for the binding, which, though hand- 
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some enough, is so loosely and care- 
lessly executed as to endanger already 
some of the leaves falling out. We 
recommend our Catholic publishers to 
show a little more of the enterprise and 
thoroughness requisite in first-class 
houses. Mr. O’Shea has given them a 
good example in Dr. Brownson’s 
“American Republic,” which we trust 
will not be without a good effect. We 
again recommend this admirable work 
to our readers as one of the best in the 
English language on the great topics of 
which it treats. 


Tue AMERICAN ReEpuBtic: Its Consti- 
tution, Tendencies, and Destiny. By 
O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 8vo. New 
York: P. O'Shea. Pp. 435. 1866. 


This is a work brought out in a very 
superior style of typography which 
does great credit to the enterprise of 
the young publisher, Mr. O’Shea, and is 
worthy of its great subject and its 
equally great author. We have only 
had time to read the preface, which 
breathes the exalted philosophical 
wisdom, the noble, magnanimous spirit, 
and the pure Christian faith of the 
illustrious Catholic publicist and 
American patriot who wrote it. A 
more extended notice of the work 
itself will appear in our next number. 


History OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL 
oF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Vols. III. and IYV., 8vo. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Com- 
pany. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Froude’s 
work ends with the death of his hero, 
Henry VIII. The portion of the history 
embraced in the instalment now before 
us includes, therefore, many picturesque 
incidents, which the author narrates 
with his most charming and brilliant 
pen, and with that quick eye for dra- 
matic effect which lends such a fascina- 
tion to his style. In anotice of the first 
and second volumes we expressed with 
sufficient clearness our judgment of Mr. 
Froude’s faults and merits, and we see 
no reason to modify our previous state- 
ments. He professes to have originally 
approached his subject without preju- 
dice or any purpose of running counter 
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to the commonly received opinions of 
the world; but he does not deny that 
he has come to take a very different 
view of Henry and his times from that 
accepted by the rest of mankind. He 
has this advantage over his critics— 
that, as he makes use of state papers and 
other manuscript records which are not 
accessible to the world at large, it is not 
always possible to test the correctness 
of his quotations or the justness of his 
inferences from official documents. We 
can only say that in the few instances 
in which it has been in our power to 
follow him in his researches, we have 
learned to distrust not only his accuracy 
but his honesty. We must wait until 
some other and dispassionate historian 
shall have explored the same fields be- 
fore we can detect all his misrepresenta- 
tions and rectify all his errors. 


Humorous Poems. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, with illustrations by Sol. 
Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1865. 


A cheap but neat edition, bound in 
pamphlet form, forming one of a series 
of “Companion Poets for the People, 
illustrated.”” Dr. Holmes is our Thomas 
Hood, in some respects more to our 
taste than his English compeer. His 
humorous poems, though steeped in 
the double distilled oi] of wit, have no 
poison in them, and are wholesome and 
delicious, when taken laughing in 
small doses. 


Tue PracticaAL DicTATION SPELLING- 
Book, in which the spelling, pronun- 
ciation, meaning, and application of 
almost all the irregular words in the 
English language are taught in a 
manner adapted to the comprehension 
of youth. For the use of schools. 
By Edward Mulvany. New York: 
P. O'Shea. 


The plan of this book is excellent, 
and will, we have no doubt, be general- 


ly adopted in our schools, It has evi- 
dently been compiled with much care 
and attention. The scholar that mas- 
ters its various sections will not be apt 
to make those ridiculous mistakes in 
spelling and writing which are so pre- 
valent in the community. In the next 
edition the typographical errors ought 
to be attended to. The present one 
contains too many such errors, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Messrs. Murphy & Co., Baltimore, an- 
nounce for publication at an early day 
the following works: A new improved 
and enlarged edition of Archbishop Spal- 
ding’s “ Miscellanea ;” a new edition of 
“The Evidences of Catholicity,” by the 
same author; “The Apostleship of 
Prayer,” a translation from the French of 
the Rey. H. Ramieére, S.J. ; ““The Manual 
of the Apostleship of Prayer ;” new edi- 
tions of ‘ Ellen Middleton,” “ Lady Bird 
and Grantly Manor,” by Lady Fuller- 
ton; and of “ Pauline Seward.” 

P. O'Shea, New York, announces: 
“ The Life of St. Anthony of Padua;” 
“The Life and Miracles of St. Philo- 
mena ;” “ The Christian’s Daily Guide,” 
a new prayer-book ; the second volume 
of “ Darras’ History of the Church.” 

P. Donahoe, Boston, announces the 
publication of a new illustrated maga- 
zine for the young folk. It is to be called 
‘Spare Hours,” and is to appear early 
in December. There is room for sucha 
publication, and we hope it will prove 
a success, and that Mr. Donahoe will 
make it equal to anything of the kind 
published in this country. A good 
magazine for the young has been a want 
long felt. The subscription price is 
two dollars per year. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From Tue AmMERIcAN News Com- 
PANY, New York: “ Aurora Floyd,” by 
M. E. Braddon. 12mo., pp 372. “ The 
Ordeal for Wives.” <A novel, by the 
author of “The Morals of Mayfair.” 
12mo., pp. 448. “ Rebel Brag and Brit- 
ish Bluster: A record of unfulfilled 
prophecies, baffled schemes, disappoint- 
ed hopes, etc., etc. By Owls-Glass.” 
Paper, pp. 111. 

We have also received a neat little 
pamphlet, of twenty-four pages, en- 
titled: ‘“* Notes on Willson’s Readers,” 
by 8. 8. Haldeman. 

From the Hon. Wm. H. Sewarp, 
Secretary of State, Washington: “ Di- 
plomatic Correspondence for 1864. 
Parts 3 and 4.” 

From CHARLES ScrRIBNER, New 
York: “ Plain Talks on Familiar Sub- 
jects,” a series of popular lectures. By 
J.G. Holland. 12mo., pp. 335. 

From P. O’SHea, New York: Num- 
bers 14, 15, and 16 of “ Darras’ History 
of the Church.” 

From D. & J. SaptreR & Co., New 
York : Parts 5, 6, and 7 of “ D’Artaud’s 
Lives of the Popes.’ 











